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TO BE DELIVERED TO 

s 

MONSIEUR DE M. M, 

* 

THE king my mafter, from his fincere defire 
of keeping up a good correfpondence with 
his moft Chriftian majefty, and the French nation, 
has for fome time beheld, with concern, the con- 
dition into which that fovereign and nation have 
fallen. 

Notwithftanding the reality and the warmth of 
thofe fentiments, his Britannick majefty has hi* 
therto forborne in any manner to take part in their 
affairs; in hopes, that the common intereft of 
king and fubjecls would render all parties fenfible 
of the neceffity of fettling their government and 
their freedom, upon principles of moderation; as 
the only means of fecuring permanence to both 
thefe bleflings, as well as internal and external 
tranquillity, to the kingdom of France, and to all 
Europe. 

His Britannick majefty finds, to his great re- 

B a gret, 
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gret, that his hopes have not been realized. He 
' finds, that confulions and diforders have rather 
increafed than diminiflied, and that they now" 
threaten to proceed to dangerous extremities. 

In this fituation of things, the fame regard to a 

neighbouring fovereign living in friendftiTp with 

Great Britain, the fame fpirit of good-will to the 

kingdom of France, the fame regard to the general 

tranquillity, which have caufed him to view, with 

concern, the growth and continuance of the prc- 

fent diforders, have induced the king of Great 

Britain to interpofe his good offices towards a re- 

ioncilement of thofe unhappy differences. This his 

majiefty does with the moft cordial regard to the 

^66d of all defcriptions concerned, and with the 

. moft perfect fincerity, wholly removing from his 

royal mind, all memory of every circumftance 

whtch might impede him in the execution of a 

J}lail of benevolence which he has fo much at heart. 

His majefty , having always thought it his greateft 

glory, that he rules over a people, perfeftly and 

iblidly, becaufe foberly, rationally, and legally free, 

cin never be fuppofed to proceed in offering thus 

his royll madiation, but with an unaffefted defire 

and full refolution, to confider the fettlement of a 

free cpnftkution in France, as the very bafis of any 

agreement between the fovereign and thofe of his 

fubjefts who are unhappily at variance with him ; 

tTo'gtiai^nt'ee it to them, if it fliould be defired, in 

* ''^ ^ ' the 
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the moft folemn and authentick manner, and to do 
all that in him lies to procure the like guarantee 
from other powers. 

His Britannick majefty, in the fame manner, 
affures the moft Chriftian king, that he knows too 
well, and values too highly, what is due to the 
dignity and rights of croyrned heads, and to the 
implied faith of treaties which have always been 
made with the crown of France, ever to liften to 
any propofition by which that monarchy Ihall be 
defpoiled pf all its rights, fo effential for the fup- 
port of the confideration of the prince, and the 
concord and welfare of the people. 

If, unfortunately, a due attention fliould not be 
paid to thefe his majefty's benevolent and neigh- 
hourly offers, 6r, if any circumftances fliould pre- 
vent the moft Chriftian king from acceding, (as 
his majefty has no doubt he is well difpofed to do) 
to this healing mediation in favour of himfelf and 
all his fubjedh, his majefty has commanded me to 
take leave of this court, as not conceiving it to be 
fuitable to the dignity of his crown, and to what 
he owes to his faithful people, any longer to keep 
a publick minifter at the court of a fovereign whq 
is not in poffeffion of his own liberty. 
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!{ all our traniadions with France, and at aU 
periods, we have treated with that ftate on the 
ling of a monarchy. Monarchy was confidered 
H the external relations of that kingdom with 
ry power in Europe as its legal and conftitu- 
lal government, and that in which alone its fe- 
ll capacity was vefted. 

is not yet a year fince Monfieur de Montmorin, Montmo- 
tially, and with as little refpecl as can be ima- 
id, to the king, and to all crowned heads, an- 
nced a total revolution in that country. He 
informed the Britifli miniftry, that its frame of 
jrnment is wholly altered; that he is one of 
minifters of the new fyftem ; and in effeft, that 
ring is no longer his mafter (nor does he even 
him fuch) but the "/ry? of the minifters^' in 
acw fyftem* 

The 
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Acceptance 
of the con- 
ftitutioii rii- 
ftfied. 



The fecond notification was that of the king^* 
acceptance of the new conftitution ; accompanied^ 
with fanfaronades in the modern ftyle of theFi'ench 
bureaus, things which have much more the air 
and charafter of the fancy declamations of their 
clubs, than the tone of regular office. 

It has not been very ufual to notify to foreign 
courts, any thing concerning the internal arrange- 
ments of any ftate. In the prefenfcafe, the cir- 
cumftance of thefe two notifications, with the ob- 
fervations with which they are attended, docs not^ 
leave it in the choice of the fovereigns of Chrif- 
tendom to appear ignorant either of this French 
revolution, or (what is more important) of its 
principles. 

We know that very foon after this manifefto of 
Monfieur de Montmorin, the king of France, in 
whofe name it was made, found himfelf obliged to 
fly, v/ith his whole family ; leaving behind him a 
declaration, in which he difavows and annuls that 
conftitution, as having been the effect of force on 
his perfon and ufurpation on his authority. It is 
equally notorious that this unfortunate prince was, 
with many circumftances of infult and outrage, 
brought back prifoner, by a deputation of the pre- 
tended national affembly , and afterwards fufpcnded 
by their authority, from his government. Under 
equally notorious conftraint, and under menaces 
of total depofition, he has been compelled to a;ccept 

what. 
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t^rhat they call a conftitution, and to agree to what- 
ever elfe the ufurped power, which holds him in 
confinement, thinks proper to impofe. 
• His next brother, whcr had fled with him, and 
his third brother, who had fled before him, all the 
princes of his blood, who remained faithful to him, 
and the flower of his magiftracy, his clergy, and 
his nobility, continue in foreign countries, proteft- 
ing againft all afts done by him in his prefent 
iituation, on the grounds upon which he had him- 
fdf protefted againfl: them at the time of his flight; 
with this addition, that they deny his very com- 
petence, (as on good grounds they may) to abro- 
gate the royalty, or the antient conftitutional or- 
ders of the kingdom. In this protefl: they are 
joined by three hundred of the late aflembly itfelf, 
and in effeft, by a great part of the French nation. 
The new government (fo far as the people dare to 
difdofe their fentiments) is difdained, I am per- 
fuaded, by the greater number ; who, as M. de la 
Fayette complains, and as the truth is, have de- 
dined to take any fliare jn the new dcclions to the 
national aflembly, either as candidates or eleftors. 
In this ftate of things (that is in the cafe of a 
divided kingdom) by * the law of nations. Great 
Britain,. like every other power, is free to take any 
part flie pleafes. She may decline, with more or 



• Sec Vattcl, b. ii. c. 4. fed. 56. and b. iii. c. 18. fed. 296. 
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lefs formality, according to her difcretion, to ac- 
knowledge this new fyftem ; or flie may recognife 
it as a government defado^ fetting afide all difcuf- 
fion of its original legality, and conifidering the 
antient monarchy as at an end. The law of nations 
leaves our court open to its choice. We have no 
direction but what is found in the well-underftood 
policy of the king and kingdom. 

Tliis declaration of a new /pedes of government, 
on new principles, (fuch it profeffes itfelf to be) 
is a real crilis in the politicks of Europe. The con- 
duct which prudence ought to diftate to Great 
Britain, will not depend (as hitherto our connexion 
or quarrel with other ftates has for fome time de- 
pended) upon merely external relations; but in a 
great meafure alfo upon the fyftem which we may 
think it right to adopt for the interi;ial govern- 
ment of our own country. 

If it be our policy to affimilate our government 
to that of France, we ought to prepare for this 
change, by encouraging the fchemes of authority 
eftabliflied there. We ought to wink at the cap- 
tivity and depofition of a prince, vsdth whom, if 
not in clofe alliance, we were in friendfhip. We 
ought to fall in with the ideas of Monf. Mont- 
morin's circular manifefto; and to do bufinefs of 
courfe with the functionaries who act under the 
new power, by which that king, to whom his ma- 
jefty's minifter has been fent to refide, has been de- 

pofed 
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ppfed and imprifoned. On that idea we ought alfo 
to withihold all forts of dircft or indireft counte- 
nance from thofe who are treating in Germany 
for the re-eftablifliment of the French monarchy 
and the ancient orders of that ftate. This con- 
diift is fuitable to this policy. 

'the queftion is, whether this policy be fuitable 
to the interefts of the crown andfubjecls of Great 
Britain. Let us therefore a little confider the true 
nature and probable effefts of the revolution which, 
in filch a very unufual manner, has? been twice di- 
plomatically announced to his majefty. 

There have been many internal revolutions in the DifFereiwe 

' b«tweefi 

government of countries, both as to perfons and ^m^ revf>!w- 

■ tion aud o- 

forms, in which the neighbouring ftates have had them. 
little or no concern. Whatever the government 
might be with refpecl to thofe perfons and thofe 
forms, the ftationary interefts of the nation con- 
cerned, have moft commonly influenced the new 
governments in the fame manner in which they 
influenced the old; and the revolution, turning on 
matter of local grievance or of local accommoda- 
tion, did not extend beyond its territory. 

The prefent revolution in France feems to me Natiue of 
to be quite or another, character and defcription ; revolution- 
and to bear little rcfemblance or analogy to any of 
thofe which have been brought about in Europe, 
upon principles ptierely political. // is a revolution 
of do^rine and theoretick dogmas It has a much 

greater 
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greater refemblance to thofe changes which have 
been made upon religious grounds,in which afpirit 
of profelytifm makes an effential part. 

The laft revolution of , doftrine and theory 
which has happened in Europe, is the reformation* 
It is not for my purpofe to take any notice here of 
the merits of that revolution, but to ftate one only 
of its efFe(5ts. 

Jliseffeas. That effect was to intraduce other interejls into all 
countries^ than thofe which arofe from their locality ani 
natural circumfiances* The principle of the refor- 
mation was fuch, as by its effence, could not be 
local or confined to the country in which it had 

' . its origin. For inftance, the doctrine of *^ Jufti- 

fication by faith or by works," which was the Qri^ 
ginal bafis of the* reformation, could not have one 
of its alternatives true as to Germany, and falfe a$ 
to every other country. Neither are queftions of 
theoretick truth and falfehood governed by circixm-» 
ftances any more than by places. On that occa^ 
fion, therefore, the fpirit' of profelytifm expanded 
itfelf with great elafticity upon all- fides; and great 
"^ divifions were every where the refult. 

Thefe divifions, however, in appearance merely 
dogmatick, foon became mixed with the political} 
and their effefts were rendered much more intenfe 
from this combination. Europe was for a long 
time divided into two great fadions, under the 
name of Catholick and Proteftant, which not only 

often 
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d^ten alienated ftate from ftate, but alfo divided 
almoft every ftate within itfelf. ' The warm parties 
in e2u:h ftate were more aflfecHonatcly attached to 
thofe of their own doftrinal intereft in fome other 
cqtintry^than to their fellow citizens, or to their 
nai^r^ government^ when they or either of them 
happened to be of a different perfuafion. Thefe 
feflionSj|/wherever they prevailed, if they did not 
ab£b}utely deftroy, at leail weakened and diftradcd 
the locality of patriotifm. The publick affedions 

C2&e td have other motives and other ties. 

•■•■'•'.» 

{fi'Wciiild be to repeat the hiftory of the two lafl: » 
ceiatarij^ to exemplify the effefts of this reyo- 

lutiOnL ! ; 

• •. * 

-Although the principles to which it gave rife, 
did hot" operate with a perfed: regularity and con- 
ftancy^ they never wholly ceafed to operate. Few 
wajp^' y/fere made, and few treaties were entered 
iotb, in \y^hich they did not come in for fome part. 
Tbky gave a colour, a character, and direction to 
aU;ithe-poUticks of Europe. 

^rhejfe principles of internal, as well as external Nrwfyftrw 
diyifioa and coalition, are but juft now extinguifli- ^^ ^ 
ed. -^ But they who will examine into the true cha- 
ra^er and genius of fome late events, muft be fa- 
tisfied that other fources of faction, combining 
parties among the inhabitants of different coun- 
tries into one connexion, are opened, and that 
from thefe fources are likely to arife effects full as 

important 
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important as thofe which had formerly ^rUkdStotk 
the jarring interefts of the religious feels. /The ia*:' 
tentibn of the feveral adors in the change iior- 
France, is not a matter of doubt. It is ver| cpciai:^:; 

profefled. r^y--^iM 

In the modern world, before this time,\wcfl^ii^^ 
been no inftance of this fpirit of general.b^iii(ea]^. 
faftion, fcparated from religion, pervadin^:f<^e|tSft:V 
countries, and forming a nrinciple of uftii^ tc^^ 
tween the partifans in each. But the thiii#-:is not' 
lefs in human nature. The antient world wis uijfi 
nifhed a ftrong and ftriking inftance ofwfo^^a. 
ground for faftion^ full as powerful an(£j|ru8^ 
mifchievous as our fpirit of religious fyft^hjjd 
ever been, exciting in all the ftates of Greece j(]Btu*. 
ropean and Afiatick) the moft violent aninici^tres^ • 
an d^ the moft cruel and bloody perfecutio^;and- 
profcriptions. Thefe antient faftions in eac$t.O^* : 
moriweakh of Greece, connefted themfelves wftfe 
thofe of the fame defcription in fomc othef|fta3^'^>': 
and fecret cabals and publick alliances were ^rr||$?; 
on and made, not upon a conformity of dpii^m 
political interefts, but for the fupport and a^^I)i^ 
dizement of the two leading ftates which fef^^Sad; 
the ariftocratick and democratick factions, f J^K 
as in later times, the king of Spain was at th| h0^d 
of a catholick, and the king of Sweden of a pro- 
teftant intereft, France, (though catholick, acting 
fubordinately to the latter,) in the like manner the 

Lacedeiponians 



^acpdeipopjfips \^ere every whejrc at tjie he^id o£ 
the ^riftojcraticlj: interefts, and tl^e i^theni^n^ (^ 
tjhp de^ppratick. The two leading powers Jcepj 
gjiye a cqnftant c^ljal ^jxd cotifpkacy in ev^jry &u^ 
and tl^i.e pic^tical dogm^ cQ|[icer^ing the confU.t^r 
jtioi? erf a repubjick, ;vvere the great ii]iftriii»en]t? by 
which thefe leading ftates chpfe %o ^ggr^ndi;;^^ 
^jthepfelyes. Their choipe was ijof ito^^ifc; be- ' ' 
jcau^e the ipitereft in gpinip^ (ffietely 35 Qpinjb98, 
^d Vithput any expierimental reffef enjc^ to their 
jeffefiks) when once they take ftjroiig hc^d of the 
oajind, become the fl^ft pp^jrajtiye of ajl interjeAs, 
and indeed very pJften fuperfedje every other. 

I nught Air;ther ejen^plify the pombiUty .pf a, po- 
litiod fentiment running througl^ yaripjus ft^te$ 
and coml^ining fadioi^ in tb^nx^ from the jiuliory 
.of the OUddle ages in the Guplfs, <uxd Ghibellines. 
Thefe were poUtical factions prigijiaUy in favour of 
the emperpur ^n4 the ppp^, with ^o nuxture of 
religipu3 dogmas} or i£ ^ny Xhing religioufly doc- 
trinal they had in them originally, it very fooli 
d^appeared; as their firft pplidc^l obje6bs difap- * 
.peai:ed aMb, though the fpirit remained. They bc- 
cjwifi i^P more than names to cMinguilh faftipns; 
jt)ut they were not the^lefs pow:er/ul in their opcra- 
l;ipn, when they had np direct point pf dodrine, 
^either religiou3.or civil, to affert. For a long tinae, 
^hpweyer, thoie fa&ipns gave no fppiall degree of 
iufltte^ce tp.^he fojeigu ohiefc.in.ftvery comnipn- 
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wealth in which they exifted* I do not mean to 
purfue further the track of thcfe parties. I allude 
to this part of hiftdry only, as it furnilhes an in- 
fiante of that fpecies of feftion which broke the 
locality of publick afFeftions, and unitdd defcrip- 
tions of citizens more with ftrangers than with 
their countrymen of difiFerent opinions. 

The political dogma, which upon the new 
principle, frcnch fyftcm, is to unite the fedions of differeht 
nations, is this, ** That the majority, told by 
the head, of the taxable people in ev6ry coun- 
try, is the perpetual, natural, unceafing, inde- 
feaiible fovereign ; that this majority is perfectly 
•* mafter of the form, as well as the adminiftration 
•*^ of the ftate, and that the magiftrates, under 
f* whatever names they are called, are only func- 
tionaries to obey the orders, (general as laws or 
particular as decrees) which that majority may 
^* make; that this is the only natural govern- 
•' ment ; that all others are tyranny and ufurpa- 
^ tion/' 
^Z^a^ In order to reduce this dogma into practice, the 

republicans in France, and their affociates in other 
countries, make it always their bufinefs, and often 
their publick profeffion, to deftroy all traces of an- 
tient eftablifliments, and to form a new common- 
wealth in each country, upon the bafis of the 
French Rights of Men. On the principle of thefe 
rights, they meaa to inftitute in every country, 

' and 
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and as it were, the germe of the whole, parochial 
governments, for the purpofe of what they call^ 
equal reprefaitation. From them is to grow, by 
fom^ media, a general council and reprefentative 
of all the parochial governments; In' that reptc* 
Tentative is to be vefted.the whole national power 5 
totally abolifhing hereditary 'name and office^ le^> 
veiling all conditions of men, (except where money 
muji make a- difference) breaking all connexion be-^ 
tweeh territory arid dignity, and abolifhing every 
fpedto of nobility; gentcy, and church eftabliih* 
ments ; all their prie&s, ' and all their' magiftrates* 
being only creatures of de£tion and penfioners at 
will* . «»:;■; 1^ ..:)■• ' :: " , ; .." '•. 

Knowing how opppfit& a permanei^t landed^iit^ 
tereft is to that icheme, they have refolVed, and it 
is the great drift Af all their xegulationi, to reduce 
that defcriptibn of men to a merer.pealantry, for 
the fuftenanft of the towns, and to place the 'true) 
/eflFedlive government in cities, among theJ^radef-H' 
men^ bankers, and voluntary dubs of bdd, pre- 
fuming young perfons; advocates, attomies, no- 
taries, managers of newfpapers, and thofe cabals 
of literary men, caUed academies. Their repub- 
lick is to have a firft fiinftionary, (as they call him), 
under the naane of king, or not, as they think fit. 
This ofiiccr, when fuch an officer is permitted, is 
however, neither in faft nor name, to be; confidered 
as fovereign,nor the people as his fubjefts. The very 
ufe of thefe appellations is ofienfive to their ears. . 

€2 This 
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• This fyftem, as it has firft been realized, dagaoi^ 

titally as weU as practically, in France,, makes' 

partifans of Frauce thc natiiral iltad of all fiftions formed' on 

the French ' , , , ' 

fjrftem. 2tfimilar pffincit>Ie, wherevdr they may prevail, as 
nmch as Athens was tlm head mid fettled ally of alL 
c^esiocrattdc fadioos, whererer they exifled.^ The 
oth^ fyftem has no head- 

V Thi& fyftem has ^ery many pardfans ih crery 
Ganntry^in Earbpc,. but particniaiiyi ia'£»glandyv 
where they ire already formed into a body, com- 
pridhending moft of ihe^diffenters; of die tlnree lead- 
ing dehominatidtis^ tortheije.are readily aggre** 
gated aU who are difTentyers in charad^^'lmnper,. 
and difpofition, though not belonging to any of 
their cofflgr egationsf^— that h^-^ 4:he uei^lefe people 
wilib refemfote them^jiofaQ racks and all v^:ties^^ 
Whigs^ and even Todies-^the wdiole raotMt^ half* 
faflred %eciilaftaf sj'r-^all the Atheifts, Deiib, aikl So** 
doians;— ^aft thofe who hate the. clei^, and envy 
thsi nobility ^^x good many among the monied 
/ people i*r^*4Jie£afl Indians ahnoft to a man, who 
camiot bear, to find that their prcfent importance 
does not bear a.prop(^tion to their wealth. Thefe 
latter have united them&lves into one ^eat, and^ 
in my opinion, formidable dub,* which, though 
now quiet, may be brot^ht into addon with con* 
Hd^tdbic unanimity and fbsce^ 

' * OrigmaTly called the Bengal dtxtt, but iitice opened to pcr- 
f^A^ fr^m the other prefideiieiM^ foF ih/ptrppoib ofeoniblfdat- 
uijT tks whole iajBait iimreft* li, 

Forraerl/' 



Formerly few; caDoqjttht ambitious great, or 
the ddJpcrztt and indigent^ were to be feared n 
ux&raments in revoiattoos; WiaX, has jaoppexied 
in France teaches m^ mkii many other things^' 
that tJiere are mor^ canfes than have oomaisKwiiy 
been taken iatjo our coriMcfatuMi, by which go- 
vwamcnt may be firbrertedL The jDonied men, 
merchants, prmdpal ti'adefmeci^ aoad naen of ietr 
ters (bkherto generally thsru^t the peaceabk and 
even tinnid p^ of ibdety) are the chief aAors xa 
the Trench rerbluttoni But the h&hf that as 
money increaibs aoad drcnktcs, aoad as thx oircida^ 
ti^A of news, in politicks, a^ letjtersv becomdr - 
laore and more diSufed, the perfbns who diffii& 
this money, and this inteUtgence, become more 
and more important. This was not long undis- 
covered. Views of amMtion were in France, for 
die firft time, pre&nted to thefe dafles of men* . 
Objedte in the ftate, in tlie aormy, in the fyfiem df 
civil offices of every kind. Their eyes were da» 
rlcd with this new profped. They were, as it 
^ere, ele«^ified and made to loie the natural.^tnft 
of their iituation. A bribe, great without ex:ain>« 
pfie in the hifo^ry of the ^world^ was 'l^dd out M 
thenv— the whole government of a very large 
kingdom* 

There arc feveral who aore periiziEEded that iixe Grounds ©f 

, fecurity 

lame tfamg cannot hsq^n m England, becaulb fuppored 
here, (they fay) the oocupadons of -rmerchantsy land, 

C 3 tradcfmen. 
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tradefmen, and manufadurers, are not held as de- 
grading fituations. I once thought that the low 
eftimation in which commerce was held in France, 
might be reckoned among the caufes of the late 
revolution ; and I am ftill of opinion, that the cx- 
dufive fpirit of the French nobility, did irritate the 
wealthy of other claflcs. But I found long fince, 
that perfons in trade and bufinefs were by no 
means defpifed in France in the manner I had been 
taught to believe. As to men of letters, they were 
fb far from being defpifed or neglected, that there 
wa$ no country perhs^s in the univerfe, in which 
Aey were fo highly efteemed, courted, carefled, 
and even feared; tradefmen naturally were not fa 
much fought in fociety (as not fiirnilhing fo largely 
to the fund of converfation as they do to the reve-! 
nues of the ftate) but the latter defcription got for-r 

Literary in- Ward cvcry day. M. Bailly, who made himfelf 
the popular mayor on the rebellion of the Baftile, 
and is a principal ador in the revolt, before the 
change poffeffed a penfion or office under the 
crown, of fix hundred pound Englifli, a year, for 
that country, no contemptible provifion: and this 
lie obtained folely as a man of letters, and on no 

Moixied in- other title. As to the monied men— whilft the 

tereft. rr 

monarchy continued, there is no doubt, that 

merely as fuch, they did not enjoy the privileges 

of nobility, but nobility was of fo eafy an acquifi-? 

' tion, that it was the fault or neglect of all of that 

defcription, 
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dcfcription, who did not obtain its privileges, for 
their fives at leaft, in virtue of office. It attached 
under the royal government to an innumerable 
multitude of places, real and nominal, that were 
vendible; and fuch nobility were as capable of 
every thing as their degree of influence or intereft , 
could make them, that is, as nobiUty of no cpn- 
iiderable rank or confequence. M. Necker, fo far 
from being a French gentleman, was nqt fo much 
as a Frenchman born, and yet we all know the 
rank in which he ftood on the day of the meeting 
of the ftates. 

/ As to the mere matter of eftimation of the mer- Mertan 
cantile or any other dafs, this is regulated by opi- * ** ' 
nion and prejudice. In England a fecurity againft ^ 
the envy of men in thefe claffes, is not fo very com* 
plete as we may imagine. We muft not impoie 
upon ourfdves. What inftitut ions and manners 
fogether had done in France, manners alone do 
here. It is the natural operation of things where 
there exifts a crown, a court, fplendid orders of 
knighthood, and an hereditary nobility ;— where 
there exifts a fixed, permanent, landed gentry, 
continued in greatncfe and opulence by the law of 
primogeniture, and by a proteftion given to fa^ 
mily fettlements; — where there exifts a ftanding 
army and navy; — where there exifts a church efta- 
blifliment, which beftows on learning and parts an 
intereft combined with that of religion and the 

C 4 ftate; 
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ftite;-^ih 4 country ^i^Rere fiich things icxift, 
ic^ilthj rlew in its acquifitiorl, tnd precarious in 
lis durdtibhi cih nerer rank fiirft, 6t evtn ncit 
tfie firft; thbiigh wealtH has ils hatural weight, 
ftiirtheri thah as it is balanced and eVen prepbnde^ 
rited ainbhgft us as amongft other nations, by ar^ 
tifidal ihftitutiohs and opinions growing biit of 
theni. At ho period in the hiftory of Englaiiti 
have lb ft^ peers been taken out oF trade or from 
finiilieS newly created by comiherce. In ho pit 
rTo'd fias fo fmill a number of noble families ch« 
tered into the counting-houfe. I can call tb mind 
biit one in all England, and his is pf neir fifty 
yeits ftanding. Be that as it hia^j it appeal's plain 
tb me fVohi my beft obfervation, that enyy and 
axhbijtioh may by art, management and difpofitiort, 
Ifc k's ittuch excited amongft thefe defcriptions of 
ifeeh in England, ais in any other country; and 
tfiat IHey are juft as capable of afting a part in any 
^fe^ ichahge. ^ 

What dir^ftibn the French fpiHt of profelytifna 
is likely ta take, arid in what^brder it iis likely to 
pitViil in the feveral parts of JEuro^e, it is hot 
ekfy to determine. The ifoeds are fown almbiBt 
every where, ichiefly by newfpaper circulations, 
ihfinitbly more eflGlcacious and extenfive than ever 
they were. And they are a mx)re important inftruw 
rifeht than generally is imagined. They are a 
p&rt bf the reading bf aU, they are tfee whole- bf 

' \he 
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tlie rfeiding bf the tar gi-eiter humber. I'hett ai'e 
jthirty oiF thetn in Paris atonic, the language dit 
fufes them morfe ^(ddy than the EngliJDhi, though 
the Englifh tbo arfe much tead. thfe Writers of 
thdfe papers indtte4> ^^ ^^^ greater part, art either 
UhkhbWn or iil cbntempt, but they are like a bat- 
tery in which the ftroke of any one ball produces 
no great effeft, but the amount of continual repci 
tition is deciftve. Let us only fiiffer aiiy peifoh to 
tell us his ftory, morning and evening, but fot one 
twelvenlonth, ittd he will become out matter. 

All thbfe dountries in Which feveral ftates arfe 
comprehended under fome general geographical 
defcriptioh, and Idofdy united by fome fedetal 
(Tonftitutionj cbuntries of which the ftiembers afe 
fmall, and greatly diverfified in their forms of go- 
vernfnent, and in the titled by which they are hdd 
— ^thefe countries, as it might be well expefted, 
are the prittdpaji pbje&s of their hojpes and machi- 
nations. Of thefe, the chief are Oermany and 
Switzerland :- after them, Italy has its place as in 
drcumftancfes fomewhat fimilar. 

As to Gdrthahy, (in which from their tektiott Germany, 
to the emperour, I comprehend the Belgick pro- - 
Yirices) it appears to rtie to be from fey^ral circtitti- 
ftances, ihtefhal ind eitternal, in a vety critiaJ 
fituatrtfn, kttd the Jaws aiid liberties of the dmpire 
ate by hb ttieaife fecuire frbrii the contagion of the 
Fireilch do^ihe's and the elfeft of French intrigues j 

or 
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or from the ufe which two of the greater GcrmaB 
powers may .make of a general derangement, to 
the general detriment. I do not fay that the^ 
French do not mean to beftoV on thefe German 
ftates, liberties and laws too, after their mode; 
but thofe are not what have hitherto been iihder- 
ftood ^ the laws and liberties of the empire. 
Thefe exift and have always exifted under the 
principles of feodal tenure and fucceflion, imder 
imperial conftitutions, grants and conceffions of 
fovereigns, family compafts and publick treaties, 
made under the fanftion, and fome of them gua- 
ranteed by the fovereign powers of other nations, 
and particularly the old government of France^ 
the author an<^ natural fupport of the treaty of 
Weftphalia. 

In fhort, the Germanick body is a vaft mafs of 
heterogeneous ftates, held together by that hetero- 
geneous body of old principles which formed the 
publick law pofitive and dodrinal. The modern 
laws and liberties which the new power in France 
propofes to introduce into Germany, and to fup- 
port with all its force, of intrigue and of arms, is 
of a very diflferent nature, utterly irrcconcileable 
with the firft, and indeed fundamentally the re- 
verfe of it : I mean the rights and liberties of the 
marly the droit de Vhomme. That this doftrine 
has made an amazing progrefs in Germany, there 
cannot be a fhadow of doubt. They are infefted 

by 
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by h along the whole courfe of the Rhine, the 
Maefe, the Mofelle, and in the greater part of 
Suabia and Franconia. It is particularly prevalent 
amongft all the lower people, churchmen and laity, 
in the dominions of the ecclefiaftical eledors. It EceieiMai. 
is not eafyto find or to conceive governments 
more mild and indulgent than thefe church Ib- 
vertignties ; but good government is as nothing 
'when the rights of man take poffeflion of the 
mind. Indeed the loofe rein held over the people 
in thefe provinces, muft be confidered as dne caufc 
of the fticility with which they lend themfelves to 
any fchemes of innovation, by inducing them to 
think lightly of their governments, and to judge 
of grievances not by iFeeling, but by imagination. 

It is in thefe electorates that the firft impreiSons Bakntw'rf 
of France are likely to be made, and if they fuc- 
ked, it is over with the Germanick body as it 
^ands at prefent. A great revolution is preparing 
in Germany ; and a revolution, in my opinion, 
likely to be more decifi ve upon the general fate of 
nations than that of France itfelf ; other than as 
in France is to be found the firft fource of all the 
principles which are in any way likely to difiin* 
guifli the troubles and convulfions of our age. If 
Europe does not conceive the independence, and 
the equilibrium of the empire to be in the very 
effence of the fyftem of balanced power in Europe, 
and if the fclieme of publick law^ or mafs of laws, 

ui^n 
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upion which that independence and equilibrium 
ate fouftded, be of no leading confequence as they 
are preferved or deftroyed, aU the politicks of Eu- 
rope for mote than two centuries have been mfife- 
rably erroneous. 
Frnffu and jf ^|jg ^^q great leading powers of Germany do 

ftot regard this danger (as apparently they do not) 
in the light in which it prefents itfelf fo naturally^ 
it Is becaufe they are powers too great to have a 
fecial iritereft. That fort of intereft bdongs only 
to thofe, whofe ftate of weaknefs or mediocrity is 
iurch, as to give them greater caufe of apprehenlion 
from what may deftroy them, than of hope from 
axiy thing by which they may be aggrandized. 

As long as thofe two princes are at variance, fo 
long the liberties of Germany are fafe. But if 
ever they ftiould fo far underftand one another as 
to be perfuaded that they have a more direft and 
more certainly defined intereft in a prdportioricd 
mutual aggrandizement than in a reciprocal reduc- 
tion, that is, if they come to think that they art 
taore likely to be enriched by a divifion of fpoil, 
than to be rendered fecure by keeping to the old 
poYiCy of preventing others from being fpoilied by 
either of them, from that moment the liberties of 
Germany are no more. 

That a jundion of two in fuch a fcheme is nei* 
ther impoltible nor improbable, is evident from the 
partition of Poland in 1773, which was efFectcdby 

fuch 
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fucfa a jnnffion as made the interpofition of jother 
nations to prevent it» not eafy. Their circum* 
fiances at that time hindered any other three 
ihtes^ or indeea any two, from taking mcafures in 
comnuinrto prcrent it, though France was at that 
time an esdfting power, and had not yet learned to 
ad upon a fyftem of politicks, of her own inven- 
tion; The geographical pofition of ik)land was a 
great obftade to any moveknents of France in op-** 
pofiiion to this^ at that time unparalleled league^: 
To my certain knoiwledgs^ if Great Britain had at 
that time- been willing to concur in preventing the 
execution of a preyed fo dangerous ib: thc.exaiji* 
{de, even exhaufied a& France then was by the pre* 
ceding war, lahd under a lazy and unknterprifing 
prince, ihe would have at every riik taken aa 
adive pairt in this bulinefs. But .a languor with< 
regard toib remote an intereft, and the principles 
and paffioiis whidi were, then ftron^y at work at. 
home,' were the caules why Gr^at Britain would 
not give France any encouragement in fuch an qx^k 
ter|irife. At that time, however, and with regard 
to that object, in my opinion. Great Britain and 
France had a conmion intercft. 

But the pofition of Germany is not like that of ^^^f^^J 
Poland, with regard to France, either for good or •"!??" 
for eviL. * If a conjundion between Pruffia and the Fruffia.. 
emperour fliould be formed for the purpofe of fecu* 
llriiing and renderiiig hereditary the ecddiaftical 
ele&oratesi and the bUhoprick of Munfler, for 

' fettling 
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fettling two of them on the children of the em-* 
perour, and uniting Cologne and Munfter to the 
dominions of the king of Pruffia on the Rhine, 
or if any other projeA of mutual aggrandizement 
Ihould be in profpect, and that to facilitate fuch a 
fcheme, the modern French jQiould be permitted 
and encouraged to {hake the internal and external 
fecurity of thcfe ecclefiaftical eledorates. Great Bri- 
tain is fo fituatod that Ihe could not with any cf- 
&^ iet herfelf in oppofition to fuch a deiign» Her 
principal irm, her marine, could here be of no fort 
ofuie* 
Tr» be re- Francc,. tHe author of the treaty of WeftphaEa, 
ky France, is the hatuHKl -guardian of tht independence and 
balance of Germany. Great Britain ^to.fay no- 
tiling of the king's concern as one of- that auguft 
body) has a ferious intereft in preferving it y. but, 
except through the power of France, nixing upon 
the common old principles of Jiate. policy ^ in theciafe 
we have fuppofed, fhe has no fort of means of fup- 
porting that intereft. It is alwuys the intereft of 
Great Briton that the power of France ihould be 
kept within the bounds of moderation. It is not 
her intereft that that power fhould be wholly an- 
* nihilated in the fyftem of Europe. Though at 
one time through France the independence of Eu- 
rope was endangered, it is and ever was through 
her alone that the common liberty of Germany 
can be fecured againft the fingle or the combined 
ambition of any other power.' In truth, - withiii. 

this 
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this century the aggrandizenient of other fovereign 
houfes has been fuch that there has been a great 
change in the whole ftatc of Europe, and other na- 
tions as well as France may becpme objefts of jea- 
loufy and apprehenfioifi. 

In this ftate of things, a new principle of alii- New prm. 
iances and wars is opened. The treaty of Weft- lumce. 
phalia is, with France, an antiquated fable. The 
rights and liberties flie was bound to maintain are 
now a fyftem of wrong and tyranny which fee is 
bound to deftroy. Her good and ill difpofitions 
are fliewn by the fame means. To covimunUate 
peaceably the rights of men is the true mode of 
her fliewing her friendjhip ; to force fovereigns to 
fubmit \o thofc rights is her mode of hoJHlity. So 
that either as. friend or foe her whole £:heme 
has been and is, to throw the empire into coii-' 
fufion: and thofe ftatefmcn, who follow the old 
routine of politicks, may fee in this general con- 
fufion, and in the danger of the l^er princes, an 
occafion as proteAor^ or enemies, erf" conneding 
their territories to one or the other of the two 
great German powers. They do not take into 
confideration that the means which they encou- 
rage, as leading to the event they defire, will with 
certainty not pnly ravage and deftroy the empire, 
but if they (hould for a moment feem to aggran- 
dize the two great houfes, will alfo eftablifliprin- 
ciplcs, and. confirm tempers amongft the people, 

which 
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whu;h will pr^lu4e the two ibvereigns item tbf 
poflibUity of liplding what thfiy ^cquir^, or ^vei| 
V xhf clominipn^ which they h^ve ipherite^* 1% i$ 
oil the fi4e of tb^ eccleiiaftical e^eii^oratest that the 
dykes, raifed to fupport the Gerxnaji liberty, firft 
wiU give way. 

The Freach have begun their gpperal operation^ 
by fei:&ing upon thofe territories of the Pope, thp 
fituation of which was the moft invitiugto the ea- 
terprife. Their method of doing it ws^a by ex- 
citing fedition and fpreading n^ai&cre and 4efohi- 
tion throiugh thefe unfortunate places, aixd then 
under an idea of Jj^indn^and prote6Uo9, bringing; 
forward an antiquated titj^ ,Qf the cjrpwp pf 
.yranj::e, and anne^g Avignon gi^id the two cities 
:of the Gomtat with th^r t^xkQry %o the French 
.r^publick* They .have made jau jitteflapt op Ge- 

QcncTa. ji«va, in whlch they very mfrQwly fw^ ^.fuc- 

.cd&. It is known that they hold oat fycm tinne 

to tinae the idea of unityag aW th^ <M:her provinces 

;^ which <tw1 was antioxktly cOJEnpofed, i^udii^ 

sav^y. Savoy on the other £de, and c^ this ;£ide bou^iding 
tfaem&lves by the Rhine. 

jjwitzcriand As to Switzerland^^ it is a country whojfe long 

; union rather than its po0ible divifioA, is the mat" 

ter ^of wonder. Here I know they entertain yery 

-ianguine hc^as. The aggregation to Frapce of 

. the deibocrs^ick Swifs repubUckis appe^irs to them 

tp..be a wpds: half done by their very ferinj artd 

it 
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it fnight feem to them rather an iacreafe of iin^ 

bortance to thefe little conimon\^ealths, than a de-* / 

rogation from their. independency, ©r a change in 

the manner o£ their government. Upon any quar- 

rel aiiiongft the cantons^ nothing is more likely 

thaq fuch an event. As to the ariftocratick re-» 

publicks, the general clamour and hatred :which . 

the French excite againftthe very name5(and with i 

more facility and fuccefs than againft monarch^) i 

and the utter impolEbiHty of their government 

making any fort of refiftance againft an infurrec* 

tion, where ihey have no troops, and the people 

are all armed and trained, render their hopes in 

that quarter j far indeed from unfounded. It is 

certain that the republick x)f Berne, thinks itfelf 

obliged to a vigilahce next to hoftile, and to im* 

prifon or expel all the French whom it finds in its 

territories* But indeed thofe ariftocracies which , i 

comprehend whatever is coiifiderable, wealthy^ 

2nd valuable in Switzerland, do now fo wholly de* 

pend upon opinion, and the humour of their muU oitifVen<ih 
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titude, that theiighteft puff of wind is fufficicnt to tiu- fccu uy 
blow them down* If France^ under its ancient ^ndei.'c^!" I 
regimen j and upon; the ancient principles of po- 
licy, was the fupport of the Germanick conftitu- 
tion^ it was. much more fo of that of Switzerland^ 
which almoft from, the veryrorigin of that confe* 
deracy refted upon the clofenefs of its tonnexion 
with France, on which the Swiis Cantons wholly 
VolVII. D repofed 
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repofed thcmfelves for the prefervation of the 
parts of their body m their refpeftive rights and 
permanent forms, as well as for the maintenance 
of all in their general independency. 

Switzerland and Germany are the firft objefts of 
the new French politicians. When I contemplate 
what they have done at home, which is in e£Fecl 
fittle Icfs than an amazing conqueft wrought by a 
change of opinion, in a great part (to be fure far 
from altogether) very fudden, I cannot help letting 
my thoughts run along with their ddiigns, and 
without attending to geographical order, to con* 
fidcr the other ftates of Europe fo far as they may 
be any way affeded by this aftonifhing revolution. 
If early fteps are not taken in fome way or other 
to prevent the fpreading of this influence, I fcarcdy 
think any of them perfe<5bly fecure. 
Italy. Italy is divided, as Germany and Swltsserland 
are, into many fmaller flates, and with fome con* 
fiderable diverfity as to forms of Government ; but 
as thefe divifions and varieties in Italy are not fo 
confiderable, fo neither do I think the danger al- 
together fo imminent there as in Germany and 
Switzerland. Savoy I know that the French con* 
fider as in a very hopeful way, and I believe not at 
all without reafon. Tliey view it as an old niem* 
umbftrdy. ber of the kingdonrof France which may be eaiily 
^ re-united in the manner, and on the principles of 
the re-unicMi of Avignon. This <x)untry commjU" 

nicates 
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nicates with Piedmont; and as the king of Sardi- 
nia^s dominions were long the key of Italy, and a» 
fucK long regarded by France, whilft France afted 
on her old maxims, and with views on Italy ; fo 
in this new French empire of fedition, if once fhe 
gets that key into her hands, flie can eafily lay 
open the barrier which hinders the entrance of her 
prefent politicks into that inviting region. Milan, 
I am fere, nouriflies great difquiets — and if Milan 
ihould ftir, no part of Lombardy is fecure to the 
prefent pofTeffors — ^whether the Venetian or the 
Auftrian, Genoa is clofely connefted with France. 

The firft prince of the houfc of Bourboa has Bourboa 
been; obliged t6 give himfelf up entirely to the ^tT;^*^ 
new fyftem, and to pretend even to propagate it 
with all zeal ; at leaft that club of intriguers who 
^fien^ible at the Feuillans, and whofe-cabinet meets 
at Madame Stahl's, and makes and directs all the 
minifters, is the real executive government of 
France. The emperour is perfecHy in concert, arid 
they will not long fufFer any prince of the houfe 
of Bourbon, to keep by force the French emiflsfrie^ 
out of their dominions; nor whilft France has a 
commerce with them,efpecially through Marfeilles, 
(the hotteft focus of fedition in France) will it be 
k)ng poffible to prevent the intercourfc or the 

Naples has an old illiterate difpofition to re- 
pu&icanlfin, and (haf(r(^€r for fome time paft 

Da^ quiet) 
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quiet) is as liable to explofion as its own Vefuvlus* 
Sicily I think has thefe difpofitions in full as ftrong 
a degree. In neither of thefe countries exifts any 
thing which very well deferves the name of go- 
vernment or exaft police. 

In the ftates of the church, notwithftauding 
jheir ftriclnefe in baniftiing the French out of that 
country, there are not wanting the feeds of a re* 
yqlution. The fpirit of nepotifin prevails there 
pearly as ftrong as ever. Every Pope of courfe is 
to give origin or reftoration to a great family, by 
the means of large donations. The foreign reve- 
nues have long been gradually on the decline^ and 
fcem now in a manner dried up. To fupply this 
defe<5l the^ refource of vexatious and impolitick 
jobbing at home, if any thing, is rather increafed 
than leiTejied.' Various well intended hut ill unr 
derftood pradices, fome of them exifting, in their 
fpirit at.'leaft, from the. time of the old Roman 
ieippire, ftill . prevail ; and that government is as 
bUndly attached to old abufive cuftoms, as others 
are wildly difp6fed to all forts of innovations and 
jexpQriments, . ,Thefe abufes were Jefs felt whilft 
J^he Pontificate drevs^ riches frajii abroad, which in 
fome meafure countcrbalan:eed tlie evils of their 
yemifs apd jobbjib.gpverpment at tome. Bi^t noMif 
it can fubfift only on the refources of domeftick ma* 
jnagement; andabAifes in that management of coUrfe 
will be piore intimately and. more ft verely felt.. ; . 
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In the midfl: of the apparently torpid languor of 
the ecclefiaftical Hate, thofe who have had oppor-? 
tunity of a near obfervation, have feen a little rip- 
pling in that fmooth water, which indicates fomo- 
thing alive under it. There is in the ecclefiaftical 
ftate, a perfonage who feems capable of afting(but 
with more force and fteadinefs) the part of the 
tribune Rienzi. The people once inflamed will 
not be deftitute of a leader. They have fuch an 
one already in the cardinal or archbifhop Buon 
Cafupagna. He is, of all men, if I am not ill in- 
formed^ the moft turbulent, feditious, intriguing, 
bold, and defpcrate. He is not at all made for a 
Roman of the prefent day. I think he lately held 
the firft office of their ftate, that of great charn* 
berlain, which is equivalent to high treafurer. At ' 
prefent he is out of employment, and in difgrace. 
If he Ihould be elecled Pope, or eveK come to have 
any weight with a new Pope, he will infallibly 
conjure up a democratick fpirit in that country/ 
H6 may indeed be able to elieci: it withotit thefej 
advantages. The next interregnum 'will probably 
|hew more of him. There may be others of the 
fame charafter, who have not come to my know, 
ledge. This much is certain, that the Roman 
people, if once the blind reverence they bear to • 
the fanftity of the Pope, which is their only bridle, 
fliould relax, are naturally turbulent, ferocious, 
and headlong, whilft the police is defe<flive, ai^d 
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the government feeble and refourcclcfs beyond all 
imagination. 
Spam. -^ ^o Spain, it is a nervelefs country. It does 

not poiTefs the ufe, it only fuffers the abule of a 
nobility. For fome time, and even before the fet« 
tlement of the Bourbon dynafty, that body has 
been fyftematically lowered, and rendered incapa- 
ble by exclufion, and for incapacity excluded from 
afiairs. In this circle the body is in a manner an* 
nihilated — and fo little means have they of any 
weighty exertion either to controul or to fupport 
the crown, that if they at all interfere, it is c^ly 
by abetting defperate and mobbifli infurredions, 
like that at Madrid which drove Squillace from 
his place.. Florida Blanca is a creature of offic^, 
and has little connexion, and no fympathy with 
that body. 

As to the clergy, they are the only thing in 
Spain that looks like an independent order, and 
they are kept in fome refpeft by the inquifition, 
the fole but unhappy refource of publick tranquil- 
lity and order now remaining in Spain. As in 
Venice, it is become moftly an engine of ftate, 
which indeed to a degree it has always been iii 
Spain. It wars no longer with Jews and hereticks; 
it has no fuch war to carry on. Its great objefl; 
is to keep athciftick and republican doctrines from 
making their way in that kingdom. No French 
book upon any fubjed can enter there which does 

not 
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not contain fuch itiatter. In Spain, the clergy are 
•of moment from their influence, but at the iame 
time with the envy and jealoufy that attend great 
riches and power. Though the crown has by ma- ' 
nagement with the Pope got a very great fhare of 
tljie ccclefiaftical revenues into its own hands, much 
ftill remains to them. There will always'be about 
that court thofe who look out to a farther divir 
fion of the church property as a refource, and to 
be obtained by dorter methods than thofe of ne- 
gotiations with the clergy and their chief. But at 
prefect I think it likely that they will flop, left the 
buitnefs ihoUld be taken out of their hands : and 
left that body in which remains the only life that 
cxifts in Spain, and is not a fever, may with their 
property lofe all the influence neceffary to preferve 
the monarchy, or being poor and defperate, may 
employ whatever influence remains to them as ac- 
tive agents in its deftruftion. 

The Caftilians have ftill remaining a good deal Caftiie dif- 

ri'iiin 1* "o fereiit from 

of their old character, their gravidady lealdady and Cataionia & 
// timor de Dios; but that character neither is, nor 
ever was exaftly true, except of the Caftilians only. 
The feveral kingdoms which compofe Spain, have 
perhaps fome features which run through the 
whole; but they are in many particulars as different 
as nations who go by different names ; the Cata- 
lans, for inftance, and the Arragonians too, in a . 
gi'eat meafure have the fpirit of the Miquelets, and 
much more'of republicaniftn than of an attachment 
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to royalty. They are more in the way of trade 
and intercourfe with France ; and upon the leaft 
internal movement, will difclofe and probably let 
loofe a fpirit that may throw the whole Spanifli 
monarchy into conMiHions, 

It is a melancholy refleftion that the fpirit of 
melioration which has been going on in that part 
of Europe, more or lefs during this century, an4 
the various fchemes very lately on foot for further 
advancement are all put a ftop to at once. Refor- 
mation certainly is nearly connecled with innova- 
tion — and where that latter comes in for too large 
a fhare, thofe who undertake to improve their 
country may riik th^ir own fafety. In times 
where the correci:ion, which includes the confeflion 
of an abufe, is turned to criminate the authority 
which has long fuffered it, rather than to honour 
thofe who w^ould amend it (which is the fpirit of 
this malignant French diftemper) every ftep out of 
the common courfe becomes critical, and renders 
it a tafk full of peril for princes of moderate ta- 
lents to engage in great undertakings. At prefent 
the only fafety of Spain is the old national hatred 
to the French. How far that can be depended 
upon, if any great ferments fhould be excited, it is 
impoffible to fay. 

As to Portugal, flie is out of the high road of 
thefe politicks-T-I fliall, therefore, not divert my 
thoughts that way; but return again to the North 
of Europe, which at prefent feems the part moft 
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interefted, and there it appears to me' that the 
French fpecuktion on the northern countries, 
jmay be value4 in the following, or fome fuch 
manner. ' 

Denmark and'Nor way, do not appear to furnifli oenn^rii. 
?iny of the materials of a democratick revolution, 
or the difpofitions to it, Denmark can only be 
confequentially 2SeQ.Qd by. any thing done in France^ 
but of Sweden I think quite other wife, The prcr Swe4Qa« 
fent power in Sweden is too new a fyftem, and too 
green and too fqre from its late revolutioTi, to b<j 
confidered as perfectly affured. The king by his 
aftonifliing aftivity, his boldnefs, his decifion, his 
ready verfatility, and by roufing and employing 
the old military fpirit of Sweden, keeps up the top 
with continual agitation and lalhing. The mo- 
knent it ceafes to fpin, the royalty is a dead bit of 
box. Whenever Sweden is quiet externally for 
fome time, there is great danger that all the repubr 
lican elements (he contains will be animated by the 
new French fpirit, and of this I believe. the king 
is very fenfible. 

The Ruffian Government is of all others th^ Ruffiau 
jnoft liable to be fubverted by military feditions, 
by court confpiracies, and fometimes by headlong 
rebellions of the people, fuch as the turbinating 
movement of Pugatchefc It is not quite fo prop 
bable that in any of thefe changes the fpirit of 
fyftem may mingle in the manner it has done iA 
Eraijce, The Mufcpvites acre no gr^at fpeculatot$ 
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—but I fhould not much rely on their uninquifU 
tivc difpofition, I if any of their ordinary motives 
to fedition ihould arife. The little catechifhi of 
the rights of men is foon learned; and the infe- 
rences are in the pa£ions. 

rpiwci. Poland, from one caufe or other, is always un- 

quiet. The new conllitution only ferves to fupjjy 
that reftleis people with new means, at leaft new 
modes, of cherifliing their turbulent difpofition. 
The bottom of the character is the fame. It is a 
great queftion, whether the joining that crown 

fi^^^j' with the eleftorateof Saxony, will contribute moft 
to ftrengthen the royal authority of Poland, or to 
ihake the ducal in Saxony. The eledor is a ca- ' 
tholick; the people of Saxony are, fix fevenths at 
the very leafl:, protefl:ants. He mu/i continue a ca- 
tholick according to the Polifli law, if he accepts 
that crown. The pride of the Saxons, formerly 
fia^itered by halving a crown in the houfe of their 
prince, though an honour which coft them dear; 
the German probity, fidelity and loyalty; the 
weight of the conftitution of the empire under the 
treaty df Weftphalia ; the good temper and good 
nature of the princes of the houfe of Saxony ; had 
formerly removed from the people all apprehen- 
fioii vnth regard to their religion, and kept thehi 
perfectly quiet, obedient, and even aflfeclionate. 
The feven years war made fome change in the 
minds of the Saxons. They did not, I believe, re^ 
gret Uie lois of what might be confidered almoft 
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^^ the fucceilion to the crown of Poland, the po& 
feifion of which, by annexing them^o a foreign 
intereft, had often obliged them to a6l an arduous 
part, towards the fupport of which that foreign 
intereft afforded no' proportionable ftrength. In 
this very delicate fituation of their political inte*: 
refts, the fpeculations of the French and German 
meonomijlsj and the cabals, and the fecret, as well as 
publick doctrines of the illuminatenorden and free 
mafons^ have made a confiderable progress in that 
Gountry; and a turbulent fpirit under colour erf 
religion^ but in reality arifing from the French 
rights of 'man, has already ihewn itfelf, and is 
ready on every occafion to blaze out. 

The prefent eledlor is a prince of a fafe and quiet 
temper, of great prudence, and goodnefs* He 
knows that in the actual ftate of things, not the 
power and refpeft belonging to fovereigns, but 
their very exiftence depends on a reafonable fruga* 
lity. It is very certain that not oije fovereign in 
Europe can eithef promife for the continuance of 
his authority in a ftate of indigence and infc4vency, 
or dares to venture on a new impofition to relieve 
himfelf. Without abandoning wholly the ancient 
magnificence of his court, the eledor has condu<^« 
ed his affairs with infinitely more oeconomy than 
any of his predec^dOfors, fo as to reftore his finances 
beyond what was thought poffible from the ftate 
la which the feven years war had left Saxony. 

Saxony 
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Saxony during the whole of that dreadful period 
having been in the hands of 211 exafperated enemy, 
rigorous by refentment, by nature and by necef^ 
fity, was obliged to bear in a manner the whole 
burden of the war; in the intervals when th^ir 
allies prevailed, the inhabitants of that country 
were not better treated. 

The moderation and prudence of the prefent 
deftor, in my opinion^ rather perhaps refpites the 
troubles than fecures the peace of the eleftorate. 
The offer of the fucceflion to the crown of Poland 
is truly critical, whether he accepts, or whether he 
declines* it. If the ftates will confent to his ac» 
ceptance, it will add to the difficulties, already 
great, of his fituation between the king of Pruffia 
and the Emperour. But jthefe thoughts lead me 
too far, when I mean to fpeak only of the inte^ 
riour condition of thefe princes. It has always 
however fome neceffary connexion with their fo-» 
reign politicksv 
Holland. With regard to Holland, and the ruling party 
there, I do not think it at all tainted, or likely to 
be fo except by fear ; or that it is likely to be mif- 
led unlefs indireftly aiid drcuitoufly. But the 
predominant party in Holland is not Holland. 
The fuppreffed faction, though fuppreffed, exifts.- 
Under the afhes, the embers of the late com mo-, 
tions are ftill warm. The anti-orange party ha« 
from the day of its' origin been French, though 
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jstiienat^ in fome degree for foriie time^ through 
the pride and folly of Louis the Fourteenth, k 
will ever hanker after a French connexion; and 
now that the internal government in France has 
ibeen affimilated in fo confiderable a^d«gfee^Q,that 
which the immoderate republicans began fo very 
lately. to introduce into .Holland^ their connexion^ 
as ftift nipre natural, will be more dfifired. I dfti 
not well xmderftand the prefent- extejigipr politicks 
of the Stadtholder, nor the treaty iivt(> whkh the 
newfpapprs fay he has entered for^th^.ftates. with 
the emperour. But the emperour's ^wn politicks 
*with regard. to the Netherlands feem to me to be 
€xa<5lly calculated to anfwer the purpofe of the 
French reyolutionifts. He endeavours to crufli 
the ariftoici-atick party — afld to noiirifli: one in 
avowed • connexion with the moft furious demo^ 
crgtifts in France. i 

Thefe provinces in which the French game i^ 
fo weU played, they confider as part, pf the old 
French empire: certainly they were an^ongft the 
okfcft parts, of it; ,. Thefe they thipk: very well 
fijtuated, ,as their p^rty-is. well-difgpfipd; to a re^ 
A^^ion« As to the greater ; nations, they do not 
aini, at making a dire<9: conqucft of them, but by 
dii^^rbing them i^hrough a propagafip^ pf their 
principles, J they hope.tp: yreakcfn, as they will 
Weakfen them, and to kc^ep^theni; iu-pprpetual alarni 
and agitation j and • ^Jiij^.^f ei>dqr,;]jU tjheir effort? 
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againft them utterly impracticable, whilft they ex- 
tend the dominion of their fovereign anarchy on 
all fides« . 
^ngUDd. As to England, there may be fome apprehenfion 
from vicinity, from conftant communication, and 
from the very name o£ liberty, which, as it ought 
to be very dear to us, in its worft abufes carries 
fomething feduftive. It is the abufe of the firft 
and bcft of the objefts which we cherifh. I know 
that many who fufficiently diflike the fyftem of 
France, Ijavc yet no appreheniions of its prevalence 
here. I fay nothing to the ground of this fecurity 
in the attachment of the people to their conftitu* 
tion, and their fatisfadlion in the difcreet portion 
of liberty which it meafures out to them. Upon 
this I have faid all I have to (ay, in the appeal I 
have publiihed. That fecurity is fomething,, and 
not inconiiderable. But if a ftorm arifes I fliould 
not much rely upon it. 
)bjeaion There are other views of things which may be 
ty of the ufed to give us a perfect (thouglf in my opinion a 
^ren« y - ^^ij^fiy^y^yxr^j^icc of our own fecurity. 'The firft 
' . of thefe is from the weaknefs and ricketty nature 
of the new fy ftem in thie place of its firft f(Hina» 
tion. It is thought that the monfter of a common* 
w^eakh canhot poffibly live — ^that at any rate thc^ 
ill contrivance of their fabrick will make it /all in 
pieces of itfelf — ^that the a&mbly muft be bank- 
ruptf and Uiat this bankruptcy will totally deftroy 
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that fyftem^ from the contagion of which appre- 
heniions are entertained. 

For my part I have long thought that one grdit 
caufe of the {lability of this wretched fche9ie of 
things in France was an opinion that it could noK 
fiand ; and, therefore, that all external meafures 
to deftroy it were wholly ufelefe. 

As to the bankruptcy, that event has happened Bankruptcy 
long ago, as much afe it is ever likely to happen. 
As ibon as a nation compels a creditor to take pa^ 
per currency in difcharge of his debt, there is a 
bankruptcy. The compuHbry paper has in fome 
degree anfwered ; not becaufe there was a furplus 
from church lands, but becaufe faith has not been 
kept with the clergy. As to the holders of the 
old funds, to them thp payments will be dilatory, 
but they will be made, atid whatever may be the 
difcount on paper, whilft paper is taken, paper will 
beiffued. 

As to the refl, they have Ihot out three branches Refowces. 
of revenue to fupply all thofe which they have de* 
ftroyed, that is, the Univerfal Regi/ier of all Tranf^ 
a^lionsy the heavy and univerfal Stamp Duty, and 
the new Territorial hnpoft^ levied chiefly on the re- ; 
duced eflates of the gentlemen. Thefe branches of 
the revenue, efpecially as they take aiEgnats in 
payment, anfwer their purpofe in a confiderable 
degree, and keep up the o-editof their paper; for 
as they receive it in their trcafury, it i« in reality 
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funded upon all their taxes and future refbufcelsl 
of all kinds, as well as upon the church eftates^ Ad 
this paper is become in a manner the only vifibld 
kiaintetiance of the whole people, the dread of a 
bankruptcy U more apparently connedcd, with the 
delay of a counter-revolution than with the dura-^ 
tion of this repuUick ; becaufe the intereft of thd 
hew repiiblick manifeftly leans upon it ; and in 
my opinion, the counter-revolution cannot exift 
along with it* The above three projects ruined 
fome mihiflers under the old government, merely 
for having conceived them* They are the falva-* 
tion of the prefent rulers* 

As the affembly has laid a tnoft unfparing and 
cruel hand on all men who have lived by thd 
bounty, the juftice^ or the abufesof the old govern-* 
ment, they have leffened many expences- The 
royal eftabliihment, though exceffively and ridicu- 
loufly great for tbeir fcheme of things, is reduced 
at leaft one half^ the eftatcs of the king's brothers, 
which Under the ancient government had been iit 
truth royal revenues^ go to the general (lock of 
the confifcation; and as to the crown lands, though 
under the ijionarchy, they never yielded two hun^ 
dred and fifty thoufand a year^ by many they arc 
thought at leaft wortn three times Jts much* 

As to the ecclefiaftical charge, whether as a com- 
^enfation for lofies, or a provifion for religion, of 
l^hich they made at firft a great* parade, and en* 
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tered into a folemn engagement in favour of it, it 
was eftimated at a much larger fum than they 
could expeft from the church property, moveable 
or immoveable : they are completely bankrupt as 
to that article. It is juft what thefiwifti; and, it is 
not produclive of any ferious inconvepience. The 
non-payment produces difcontent and occafional fe- 
ditior^; but. is only by fits andfpafins, andamongft 
the country people who are of no confequence. ' 
Thefe feditions furjdifli new* pretexts for non-pay- 
ment to the church eftablifliment, and help the 
aflembly wholly to get rid of the clergy, and in- 
deed of any form of religion, which is not only ^ 
their ' real, but avowed objeft. • 

They are embarraffed indeed in the hiffheft de- Want of 

' . *-' ^ Moneyhow 

gree, but not wholly refourcelefs. They are with- fuypiiod. 
out the fpecjies of money. "^ Circulation of money 
is a grqat convenience, but a fubftitute for it may 
be found. Whilft the great objects of produftion 
and confumption, corn, cattle, wine, and the like, 
exift in a country, the means of giving them cir- 
culation with more or lefe convenience, cannot be 
wholly wanting. The great confifcation of the 
church and of the crown lapds, and of the appen- 
age& of the princes, for the purchafe of all which 
their paper is%always received at par, gives means 
of .continually deftroying and continually creating, 
anditbi? perpetual deftrui^ion and renovation feeds 
th^ ►fpe.culative market, and prevents^ and will 
» ^9.L. VII. Ex prevent. 
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prevent, till that fund of confifcation begins to fail, 
a total depreciation. 
Monied in- But all confideration of publick credit in France 
necefliry to IS of little avail at prefent. The aclion indeed of 
the monied intlreft was of abfplute neceflify at the 
be^nning of this revolution; but the French rc- 
publick can ftand without any afliftance from that 
defcription of men, which, as things are now dr- 
cumftahced, rather fiands in need of affiftance it- 
felf from the power which alone fubftantiaBy exifis 
in France; I nieati the fevferal diftrids and muni- 
cipal republicks, arid the feveral clubs which direct 
all their aflFairs and appoint all their magiftrates. 
This is the power now paramount to every thing, 
even to the affembly itfelf called national, and that 
to which tribunals, priefthood, laws, finances, and 
both defcriptions of military power are wholly 
fubfervient, fo far as the military power of either 
defcription yields obedience to any name of autho- 
rity. 

The world of contingency and political combi- 
nation i^ much larger than we are apt to imagine. 
We never can £ay what may, or may not happen, 
without a view to all the aftual circumfiances. 
Experience upon other data than thofe, is of all 
things the moft delufive. Prudence in new cafes 
can do nothing on grounds of retrofpeft. A con- 
ftant vigilance and atteiltion to the train bi things 
as they fucceffively emerge, and to aft on what they 
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dircft, are the only fure courfes. The phyfician 
that let blood, and by Uood*letting cured one kind 
of plague, in the next added to its ravages. That 
power goes with property is not univerfally true, 
and the idea that the operation of it is certain and 
invariable, may miilead us very fatally. / 

Whoever will take an accurate view of the ftate rower feps^- 
of thofe republicks, and of the compofition of the proi>erty™ 
prefent alfembly deputed by them (in which af- 
fembly there are not quite fifty perfons poflefled 
:of an income amounting to i ool. fterling yearly) 
muft difcem clearly, that the political and civil power 
^France is whoUy feparated from its property of every 
'defcription\ and of courfe that neither the landed 
nor the monied intereA pofTefles the fmalleft weight 
or confideration in the diredion of any publick 
concern. The whole kingdom is direfted by the 
refufe of its chicane^ with the aid of the buftling, 
prefumptuous young clerks of counting-houfes aiid 
ihops, and fome intermixture of young gentlemen 
of the fame charafter in the feveral towns. The 
rich peafants are bribed with church lands ; and 
the poorer of that defcription are, and can be, 
counted for nothing. They may rife in ferodous, 
iU-direded tumults — but they bail only difgrace 
themfelyes and fignalize the trium]^ of their ad- 
veriaries. ' 

The truly a&ive citizens, that 4g, the above de- Effeaof 
fcriptions, are all concerned in intrigue r^fpefting 
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the various objects in their local or' their general 
government. The rota which the French have 
eftabiiihed for their national affembly, holds out 
the higheft objeds of anfibition to fuch vaft multi- 
tudes as, in an unexampled meafure, ta widen the 
bottom of a new fpccies of intereft merely political, 
and wholly unconnefted with birth or. propetty. 
This fcheme of a rota, thoixgh it enfeebles the ftate, 
confidered as one folid body, and indeed wholly 
di£ibles it from acting as fuch, gives a great, an 
equal, and a difiufive firength to the democratick 
fcheme. Seven hundred and fifty people, every 
two years raifed to the fupreme power, has already 
produced: at leaft fifteen hundred bold, afting po- 
liticianSt; a great number for even fo great a. coun- 
try as France. Thefe men never will quietly fettle 
ia ordinary occupations, nor fubmit to any fcheme 
which muft^reduce them to an entirely privat^con- 
4iJt;ion9 or to the exercife of a fteady, peaceful, but 
,obfcure and unimportant induftry. WhilfLthey 
fit in the aflfemyiy they are denied offices of truft 
and profit-- t)iut their (hort duration makes this no 
reftraint^-^uring their probation and appre;nticc- 
ibip .they are i all falaried . with i an incoiiie. to the 
greateft part of them immenfe ; and after they haye 
paflbd? the noyitiate, thofe who take any fort.of 
lead are placed in very lucrative offices, according 
<p tjij^ir.inflijejritq and.credit, or appoint thofe who 
^iyid^ their jwrofits Mth them. .. .t) , . ,. 

This 
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Thi^ fupply of recruits to the corps of the high- 
eft civil ambition, goes on with a regular progref- 
fion. In very few years it muft amount to many 
thoufands. Thefe, however, will be as, nothing in 
comparifon to the multitude of municipd officers, 
and officers of diftrift and department, of all forts, 
who have tafted of power arid profit, and who 
hunger for the periodical return of the meal. To 
thefe needy agitators, the glory of the ftate, the ge- 
neral wealth and prbfperity of the nation, and the 
rife or fall of publick credit, are as dre^ims; nor 
have arguments deduced from thefe topicks any 
fort of weight with them. The indifference with 
which the affembly ifegards ^he ftate of their co- 
lonies, the bnly valuable part of the French com- 
merce, is a full proof how little they are likely to 
be afFefted by any thing but the felfiflx game of 
their own ambition, now univerially diffufed. 

It is true, aipidft all thefe turbulent means of fe- in^praaica- 

• . ri • bility of re- 

curity to their fyftem, very great difeontents every fiftance. 
where prevail. But they only produce mifery to 
thofe who nurfe them at home, or exile, beggary, 
and in the end confifcation, to thofe who are fo 
impatient as to remove from them. Each muni- 
cipal republick has a committee, or fomething in 
the nature of a committee of refearch. In thefe petty 
republicks the tyranny is fo near its objeft, that it 
becomes inftantly acquainted with every aft of 
every man. It ftifles confpiracy in its very firft 

E 3 niovements. 
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movements. Their power is abfolute and uncon- 
tronlable. No ftand can be made againft it. Thefe 
repuUicks are befides fo difconnefted, that very 
fittle intelligence of what happens in them, is to 
be obtained, beyond their own bounds, fexcept by 
the means of their chibs, who keep up a con&mt 
correfpondence, and who ^ve what colour they 
pleafe to fuch fa£b as they choofe to communicate 
out of the track of their correfpondence. They 
all have fome fort of communication, juft as much 
or as littl^ as they pleafe, with the centre. By this 
confinement, of all communication to the ruling 
facBon, any combination grounded on the abufes 
and difcontents in one,fcarcely can reach the other. 
There is not one man, in any one place, to head 
them. The old government had fo much al> 
ftrafted the nobility from the cultivation of pro» 
vincial intereft, that no man in France exifts, whofe 
power, credit or confequence extends to two dif- 
trids, or who is capable of uniting them in any 
defign, even if any man could afiemble ten men 
together, without being fure of a fpeedy lodging 
in a prifon. One muft not judge of the ftate of 
France by what has been obferved elfewherc. It 
does not in the lead refemble any other country. 
Analogical reafoning from hiftory or from recent 
experience in other places is wholly delufive. 

In my opinion there never was feen fo ftrong a 
government internally as that of the French muni- 
cipalities* 
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cipalities. If ever any rebellion can arifc ag^inft 
^he prefent fyftem, it muft begin, where the revo- 
lution which gave birth to it did, at the capit^. 
Paris is the only place in which there is the leaft 
freedom of intercourfe. But even there, fo many 
fervants as any man has, fo many fpies, and irre- 
concilable domeftick enemies. 

But that place being the chief feat of the power Genticmca 
and intelligence of the ruling Action, and. the tives. 
place of oocafional refort for their fierceft fpirits, 
even there a revolution is not likely to have any 
thing to feed it. The leaders of the ariflocratick 
party have been drawn out of the kingdom, by 
prder of the princes, on the hopes held out by the 
emperour and the king of Pruffia at Pilnitz ; and as 
to the democratick factions in Paris, amongft ihc^i 
there are no leaders poffeffed of an influence for any 
other purpofe but that of maint^ning the prefent 
ftate of things. The moment they are feeij to warp, , 
they are reduced to nothing. They have no. at* 
tached army — no party that is at all pprfpnsdi. 

It is not to be iaiagined becaufe a political fyftem 
is, ynder certain afpefts, very unwife in its con* 
trivance, and very mifchievous in itsi effefts,, that 
it therefore can hs^ye no long duration, fts very 
defeds may tend to its ftability, b.ecavife they arc 
agreeable to its nature^ Xhe very faults in th? 
conftitution of Poland made ;t laf^; the veto whicl^ 
dcftroyed all its energy preferyeci its life. What 

E 4 cam 
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can be conceived fo monftrous as the republick of 
Algiers ? and that no lefs ftrange republick of the 
Mamalukes iii Egypt? They are of the worft form 
imaginable, and exercifed in the worft manner, yet 
they have exifted as a nuifance on the earth for 
feveral hundred years. 

From all thefe confiderations, and many more, 
that crowd upon me, three conclufions have long 
fince arifen in my mind— 
Conc'ufions Firft, that no counter-revolution is to be exp^ft- 
ed in France from internal caufes folely. 

Secondly, that the longer the prefent fyftem ex- 
ifts, the greater will be its ftrength ; the greater 
its power to deftroy difcont6nts at home, arid to 
refift all foreign attempts in favour of thefe dif- 
contents. 

Thirdly, that as long as it exifts in France, it 
will be the intereft of the managers there, and it 
is in the very effence of their^ plan, to difturb and 
diftraft all other governments, and their endlefs 
fucceffion of reftlefs politicians will continually fti- 
mulate them to new attempts. 
Proceedings ' Priuccs are generally fenfible that this is their 
defenfivr* common caufe; and two of them have made a 
plans. publick declaration of their opinion to this effect. 
Againft this common danger, fome of them, fuch 
as the king of Spain, the king of Sardinia, and the 
republick of Berne, are very diligent in ufing de- 
fenfive meafures. 

If 
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' If they wer6 to guard againft an invgifion from 
France, the merits of this plan of a merely defen- 
five refiftance might be fupported by plaufible to- 
picks; but as the attack does not operate againfl: 
thefe countries externally, but by an internal cor- 
ruption (a fort of dry rot) ; they who purfue this 
merely defenfive plan, againft a danger which the 
plan itfelf fuppofes to be ferious, cannot poffibly 
efcape it. . For it is in the nature of all defenfive 
meafurcs to be Iharpand vigorous under the im- 
preflions of the firft alarm, and to relax by degrees; 
until at length the danger, by not operating in- 
^ ftantly, comes to appear as a falfe alarm ; fo much 
fo that the next menacing appearance will look iels 
formidable, and will be lefs provided againft. But 
to thofe who are on the ofFenfive it is not nccet 
fary to be always alert. Poffibly it is more their 
intereft not to be fo. For their unforefeen attacks 
contribute to their fuccefs. 

In the mean time a fyftem of French confpiracy ThcFienA 

.. . 1 • r n party how 

is gaining ground m every country. This fyftem compofed. 
happening to be founded on principles the moft 
delufive indeed, but the moft flattering to the Na- 
tural propenlities of the unthinking multitude, 
and to the fpeculations of all thofe who think, 
without thinking very profoundly, muft daily ex- 
tend its influence. A predominant inclination 
towards it appears in all thofe who have no reli- 
gion, when otherwife their difpofition leads them 

to 
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to be advocates even for defpotifin. Hence Hume^ 
tliough I cannot fay that he does not throw out 
Come expreffions of difapprobation on the procee4- 
ings of the leveUers in the reign of Rijf^hard the 
Second, yet aflwrms that the doftrines of ^ohrt. 
Ball were " conformable to the ideas of primitive 
equality, whicb are engraven in the bearU of alt 
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Boldnefe formerly was not th? chara[£ber of 
Atheifts as fuch. They were even of a character 
jpearly the reverfe ; they were formerly like the 
old Epicureans, rather an unenterprifing race. 
put of late they are grown active, defigning, tur- 
bulent and feditious* They are fworn enemies to 
kings, nobility and priefthood. Wc have feen all 
the academicians at Paris, with Condorcet, the 
friend and correfpondent of Prieflley, at their 
Ixcad, the moft furious of the extravagant repub- 
licans. 

Coadorcet. The late aflembly, after the laft captivity of the 
king, had aftually chofen this Condorcet by a ma- 

- jority in the^ ballot, for preceptor to the dauphin, 

who was to be taken out of the hands sind direc* 
tion of his parents, and to be delivered over to 
this fanatick atheift, and furious democratick re- 
publican. His untraftability to thefe Readers, and 
his figure in the club of jacobins, which at that 
time they wilhed to bring under, alonp prevented 
that part of the arrangement, and others in the 

&me 
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£ime ikylfiy £roHt being curled into execution, 
W^ilA he was can^c^Q for this office^ he pco* 
<bcedi hiis titje tQ it by promulgatiilg the following 
ideas of the titk of his rpyal pupil to the crown, 
l» i paper writt^ by him, and pubUihe4 with hit 
(ume, agaiaft th^ re-eft abUfhment, even of the ap« 
p^ajrance of nu>i\jirchy under any qualifications, 
£k f^QTS, «« Jufi^'a ce moment ils ^' A^emblee Na- 
^' ti^wale] n'oat rien prejugc encore. En fc refer- 
** vant dc Qommer un gouverneur au dauphin, ib 
*^ n'ont pas prononce que cet enfant dut regner^ 2^t""^2[ 
^* mais feulement qu*il etoit pojftble que la conftitu- 
tionlY deftinat; ils ont voulu que Feducation, 
efia9ant tout ce que les prejliges du Trdne ont pu 
lui infpirer de prejuges fur les droits pretendus 
** de fa naiflance, qu'elle lui fit connoitre de bonne 
heure, et PEgalite naturelle des hhmmesj et la Sow* 
** verainete du peuple ; qu'elle lui apprit a ne pas 
oublier que c'eft du peuple qu*il tiendra le titrc 
de roi, et que le peuple n^a pas me me le droit de re^ 
*' noncer a celui de Fen depouiller. 

lis ont voulu que cctte education le rendit - 

egalement digne, ^ar fes lumieres, et fes vertus, 

de recevoir avec rejignation^ le fardeau dangereuxx 

d'une couronne, ou de la depofer avec joie entrc 

^* le mains de fes freres, qu'il fentit que le devoir, 

" et la gloire du roi d'un peuple libre, eft de hater 

^* le moment de *'etre plus qu'un citoyen ordi- 

*' naire. 
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Ik ont voulu que l^inufilitS (Tun roiy la neceiSte 
^ de chercher les moyens de rettiplacer un pouvoir 
^^fondefur les illujionsj fut une des premieres v^ri- 
'* t^s oflfertes a la T'dMenxYl^ obligation cfy concourir 
^ Im meme un des premieres devoirs defa morale *y et 
•* le dejir^ de rCetre plus affranchi dur joug de la loiy 
par ime injurieufe inviokAilitS^ le premier fentiinent 
defon azur. lis h'ignorent pas qije dans ce mo- 
ment il s'agit bien moins de former un roi que 
de lui apprendre a f avoir ^ a voulair tie plus Fi- 
" irer^ 

SucK 

* Until now, they (the national aflembly) have prejudged 
nothing. Referving to themfelvcs a right to appoint a precep- 
tor to the dauphin, they did not declare th^t this child ivas to 
reign; but only ih2itpq/^dfy the conftitution mi^ht deftine him 
to it: they willed that while education fhould efface from hrs 
xniml all the prejudices arifing from the ddujiom of the throne re- 
fpe(fting his pretended birth- right, it fhould alfo teach him nc^t 
to forget, that it is from the people he is to receive the title of • 
king, and that the people do ?iot e-ccnpojftfs the right of giving up 
their poxoer to take it from him. 

They willed that this education fhould render him worthy by 
his knowledge, and by his virtues, both to receive 'with fuhmif 
fion the dangerous burden of a crown, and to njign it u it h plea' 
fure into the hands of his brethren ; that he fhould be confcious 
that the haftening of that moment when he fs to be only a com- 
mon citizen, conflitutes the duty and the glory of a king of 
a free [>eople. 

They willed that the vfdejfnefs of a hingy the neceility of feek- 
ing means to eftabliCh fomething in lieu oi a potver fouttded on il- 
itijiousy ihould be one of the firil truths offered to His reafon ; the 
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• Such are the fentiments of the man who has oc- 
cafionally filled the chair of the national aflembly^ 
who is their perpetual fecretary, their: only (land- 
ing officer, and the : moft important by fan He 
leads them to peace or war. He is the great theme 
€)( the republican fadion in England. Thefe ideas 
of M., Cqndorcet, are . the principles of thofe to 
.whom kings are to entr^ft- their fucceffors, and the 
intereib of their fucceilion. This m^n would be 
ready.- to plunge the pdniard in the heart of his 
pupil, or to: whet the axe for his neck. Of all 
jnenv the oioiib dangerous is a warm, hot-headed^ 
zealous atheift. This fort of man aims at domi** 
nioa, and his means are^ the words he always has 
ill his mouth, ^' L'egalitd naturelle des hommes, 
" et la foiwerainete du peuple." 

AU ibrmer attempts/ grounded oui thefe rights 
of men^ had proved unfprtunate. The fuccefs.of 
thislaft makes a mighty 'difference in the.efFed of 
the do&xme. . Here is a principle of a nature, to 
, the multitude, the moft fedu^ive, always exifting 
before their, eyes, as a thing feqfible in practice. Af- 
ter fo many; failures, fudi. an enterprife previous 

' ■.'••■'•■••• • ! ■ , : . 

oW gat ion ofconfftrmingMt^clf fo t/iis^ thejirft ofM^ niond duties ; 

afijd. tkcdcjh'e. of no lonngr being freed from the yoke of the laxv^ by an 

■" '■ * ' t 

injurious ,If IV ioiabdUj/, the jirjf and, chief fentimcnt of his heart. They 

'■' ' ' ' 'i * • i ' ' ' ■•'■ ''.'*-. 

are not Tgnorant that in thfe prefent moment the object is lels 

"to form' ft kmg' <hat* to teach him that he fhould hmv)Hov> t9 wi/h 

to 
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to the French experiment, carried ruin to the con* 
trivers, on the fece of it ; and if any enthufiaft wa» 
fo wild as to wifh to engage in a fcheme of that 
nature, it was not eafy fdr him to find followers: 
now there is a party almoft in all countries, ready 
inade, animated with fuccefs, with a fure aUy in 
the very centre of Europe. There is no cabal fo 
obfeure in any place, that they do not proteft, 
cherifh, fofter, and endeavour to raife it into im- 
portatace at home and abrdad. From the loweft, v 
this iiitrigue Will creep up to the higheft. Ambi- 
tion, as wdl as enthufiafm, may find its account in 
the party and in the principle* 
Chamber of The miuiftcrs of other kings, like thofe of the 

Itfiukiiers* ^ / 

'king 6f France (not one of whom was perfectly 
free from this guilt, and fi^me of whom were very 
deep in it) may themfelvds be the perfons to fo-^ 
' meat fueh a difpofition a?nd fuch a faction* Hertz- 
' berg, the ting of Pruflia^s late minifter, is fo much 
of what is called \a philofopheir, that he was of a 
faftion with that fort of politicians in every thing, 
and in every plaee. Even when he defends him- 
felf from the imputation of giving extravagantly 
into thefe principles, he ftill confiders the revolu- 
* tion of France as a great publick good, by giving 
credit to their fraudulent declaration of their uni- 
Verfal benevolence, and Iqve of peace. Nor arc 
his Pruffian majefty^s prefent minifters at all difin- 
clined to the fame fyftem. Their oftentatious pre- 
amble 
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Mibk to certain late edids, demonftrates (if their 
actions had not been fufficiently explanatory of 
their caft of mind) that they are deeply infeded 
with the taxnt diftemper of dangerous, becaufe 
-plaufible;) thotigh trivial, and fhallow fpeculation. 
' Mnifter3 turning their backs on the reputation 
which properly belongs to them, afpire at the 
glory of being fpeculative writers. The duties of 
thefe two Situations are, in general, diredUy oppo* 
Ate to e&ch other. Speculators ought to be neutraL 
' A minifker cannot be fo« He is to fupport the in- 
terdl: of the publick as conneded with that of his 
mafien He is his mafierV truftee, advocate, at- 
torney, and fieward — ^and he is not to indulge in 
Tuaj Ipeculatbn which contradids that character 
or even detrads from its efficacy. Necker had an 
extreme thirft for this fort of glory; fo had others; 
and this purfuit of a mifplaced and mifunderflood 
reputation, was one of the caufes of the ruin of 
thefe minifters, and of their unhappy m^fter. The 
Pruffian mihifters in foreign courts have (at leafl: 
not long lince) talked the moft democratick lan- 
guaige with regard to France, and in the moft un- 
managed terms. 

The whole corps diplomatique, with very few corps di- 
exceptions, leans that way. What caufe produces ^ ^"***'^** 
iq them a turn of mind, which at firft one would 
think unnatural to their fituation, it is not impof- 
fihle to explain. The difcuffion would however be 

fomewhat 
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fomewhat long and ibpaewhat invidipus. The fact 
itfdf is indifputable, however they may difguife it 
to their feveral courtSr This difpofition is gone to 
fo very great a length in that corps, in itfelf fo im- 
portant, and fo important Z's^ furnijhing the iptelli- 
gence which fways all cabinets, that if princes and 
ftates do not very fpecdily. attend with a vigorous 
controul to that fource of direction and informa- 
tion, very feiridus evils are likely tdi bcfal them. 

But indeed kings are to' guard againft the fame 
fort of difpofitions in themfelves. They are vely 
eafily alienated from all the higher orders of their 
fubjecls, whether civil or military, laick or ecdefi- 
aftical. Itjs with perfons of condition that fove- 
reigns chiefly come into contacl. It is from them 

•that they generally experience oppofition to their 
will, l^.hj^Axh their pride and impracticability, 
that princes are moft hurt ; it is \iith iheir fervility 
and bafenefs, that they, are moft commonly dif- 
gufted ; it is from their humours and cabals, that 
they find their affairs moft frequently troubled and 
diftradled. But of the common people in pure 

. monarchical governments, kings know little or 
nothing; and therefore being unacquainted with 
their faults (which are as many as thofe of the 
great,. and much more decifive in their effects 
wljen accompanied with power) kings generally 
regard them with tendernefs and favour, and turn 
their eyes towards that defcription of their fub- 

jecls. 
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jects, particularly when hurt by Oppofition from 
the higher orders. It w5s thus that the king of 
France (a perpetual example to all fovereigns) ^ 
was ruined. I have it from very fure informa- 
tion (and it was indeed obvious enough from the 
meafures which were taken previous to the af- 
fembly of the ftates and afterwards) that the king's 
counfellors had filled him with a ftrong diflike 
to his nobility, his clergy, and the corps of his 
magiftracy. They reprefented to him, that he 
had tried them all feverally, in feveral ways, and 
found them all untracfcibk. That he had twice 
called an affembly (the notables) compofed of the 
firft men of the clergy, the nobility, and the ma- 
giftrates ; that he had himfelf named every one 
member in thofe aifemblie^, and that though fo 
picked out, he had not, in this their colleftiye 
ftate,! found them inore difpofed to a compliance 
with his will than they had been feparately. That 
there remained for him, with the leaft profpeft of 
advantage to his authority in the ftates general, 
which were to be compofed of the fame forts of 
men, but not chofen by him, only the tiers^ Stat. In 
this alone he could repofe any hope of extricat- 
ing himfelf from his difficulties, and of fettling 
him in a clear and permanent authority. They 
reprefented (thefe are the words of one of my in- 
formants) " That the royal authority compreffed 
^' with the weight of thefe ariftocratick bodies. 
Vol.. VII. F " full 
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" full of ambition, and of faction, when once un- 
" loaded, would rife of itfelf, and occupy its na- 
*' tural place without difturbance or controul:** 
that the common people would proteft, cherilh, 
and fupport, inftead of cruftiing it. " The peo- 
*' pie," (it was faid) " could entertain no objefts 
" of ambition;'* they were out of the road of in- 
trigue and cabal ; and could poiSibly have no other 
view than the fupport of the mild and parental 
authority by which they were in veiled, for the 
firft time coUeAively with real importance in the 
ftate, and prote<9:ed in their peaceable and ufeful 
employments. 

This unfortunate king (not without a large 
fliare of blame to himfelf) was deluded to his ruin 
by a defire to humble and reduce his nobility, 
clergy, and his corporate magiftracy ; not that I 
fuppofe he meant wholly to eradicate thefe bodies, 
in the manner fince efFefted by the democratick 
power : I rather believe that even Necker 's defigns 
did not go to that extent. With his own hand, 
however, Louis the XVIth pulled down the pil- 
lars which upheld his throne ; and this he did, 
becaufe he could not bear the inconveniences 
which are attached to every thing human ; becaufe 
he found himfelf cooped up, and in durance by 
thofe limits which nature prefcribes to defire arid 
imagination ; and was taught to confider as low 
and degrading, that mutual dependence which 

Providence 
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Providence has ordained that all men fhonld h«w 
on one another. He is not at this minute perhaf^ 
cured of the dread of the power and credit like 
to be acquired by thofe who would iave and refeue 
him. He leaves thofe who fuflfer in his caufe tp 
their fete ; and hopes by various mean ddufive ij> 
trigucs in which I am afraid he is encouraged froi^i 
abroad, to regain, among traitors and regicide^, 
the power he has joined to take from his own fJSr 
jnily, whom he quietly fees profcribed before his 
eyes, and called to anfwer to .the loweft of hi3 
rebels, as the vileft of all criminals. 

It is to he hoped that the emperour m^y b« Empcrour. 
taught better things by this fatal example. Bui 
it is fure that he has advifers who endeavour to fill 
him with the ideas which have brought his bro^ 
ther-in-law to his prefent fituation. Jofeph the 
Second was far gone in this philofophy, and fome^ 
if not moft who ferve the emperour, would kindly 
initiate him into all the myfteries of this free-niaf 
fonry^ They would perfuade him to look on the 
national affembly not with the hatred of an enemyi 
but the jealoufy of a rival. They would make 
him defirous of doing, in his own dominions, hf 
a^royal defpotifm, what has been done in France 
by a democratick. Rather than abandon fuch en^ 
terprifes, they would perfuade him to a ftrange 
alliance between thofe extremes. Their grand ob-' . 
jeft being now, as in his brother's time, at any>* 

F 2 rate 
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rate to dcftroy the higher orders, they think he 
cannot compafs this end, as certainly he cannot, 
'without elevating the lower. By deprefling the 
one and by railing the other, they hope in the 
firft place to increafe his treafures and his army; 
ind with thefc common inftruments of royal 
power they flatter him that the democracy which 
they help, in his name, to create, will give him 
but little trouble. In defiance of the freflicft ex- 
perience, which might fhew him that old impof- 
fibilities are become modern probabilities, and 
that the extent to which ,evil principles may go, 
when left to their own operation, is beyond the 
power of calculation, they will endeavour to per- 
fuade him that fuch a democracy is a thing v Lich 
cannot fubfift by itfelf; that in whofcvcr har.ds 
the military command is placed, he muft be in the 
ncccflary courfe of affairs, fboner or later the maf- 
tcr; and that being the mafter of various 4incon- 
neftcd countries, he may keep them all in order 
by employing a military force, which to each of 
them is foreign. This maxim too, however for- 
merly plaufible, will not now hold water. This 
fcheme is fuU of intricacy, and may caufe him 
every where to lofe the Hearts of his people. 1 hefc 
counfellors . forget that a; corrupted army was the 
very caufe of the ruin of his brother-in-law; and 
that he is himfelf far from fecure from a fimilar 
corruption, 

Inftead 
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Inftead of reconciling himfelf heartily and bonji'- BraUht. 
Jlde according to the moll obvious rules of policy 
to the flat es of Brabant, as they are conjiiiuted^ and 
who in the prefentjiate of things ftand on the fame 
foundation with the monarchy itfelf, and who 
might have been gained with the greatefl: facility, 
they have advifed him to the mofl unkingly pro- 
ceeding which, either in a good or in a bad light, 
has ever been attempted. Under a pretext taken 
from the fpirit of the lowefl chicane, they have 
counfelled him wholly to break the publick faith, 
to annul the amnefty, as well as the other condi- 
tions through which he obtained an entrance into 
the provinces of the Netherlands, under the gua- 
rantee of Great Britain and Pruffia. He is made 
to declare his adherence to the indemnity in a cri- 
minal fenfe, but he is to keep alive in his own 
name, and to encourage in others a civil procefs 
in the nature of an aclion of damages for what has 
been fuffered during the troubles. Whilft he 
keeps up this hopeful law-fuit in view of the da- 
mages he may recQver againfl individuals, he lofcs 
the hearts of a whole people, and the vafl fubfi- 
dies which his ancellors had been ufed to receive 
fromthem^ 

This defign once admitted, unriddles the myflery f^,^"J^^" 
of the whole conduft of thf emperour's miniflers ^^^j!; ^^ 

* to Fea(ic< 

with regard to France. As loon as they faw the 
life of the king and queen of France no longer as 

F3 they 
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* they thought in danger, they entirely changed iheit 
plan with regard to the French nation. I believe 
that the chiefs of the revolution (thofe who led 
the conftituting affembly) have contrived as far as 
they can do it, to give the emperour fatisfaftion oi> 
this head. He keeps a continual tone and pofture 
ef nienace to fecure this his only point, But it 
5iuft be obferved, that he all along grounds his 
departure from the engagement at Pilnitz to the 
princes, on the will and aftions of the king and the 
majority of the people, without any regard to the 
natural and conftitutional orders of the ftate, or 
to the opinions of the whole houfe of Bourbon. 
Though it is manifeftly under the conftraint of 
imprifonment arid the fear of death, that this un- 
happy man has been guilty of all thofe humilities 
which have aftonifhed mankind, the advifers of 
the emperour will confider nothing but the phyjical 
perfon of Louis, which, even in his prefent de- 
graded and infamous ftate, they regard as of fuf- 
ficient authority to give a compleat fanftion to the 
perfecution and utter ruin of all his family, and of 
every perfon who has fibewn any degree of attach- 
ment or fidelity to him, or to his caufej as well 
as competent to deftroy the whole ancient confti- 
tution and frame of the French monarchy. 
. The prefent policy therefore of the Auftrian po- 
liticians, is to recover defpotifm through demo-^ 
cracy; or at leaft, at any expencc, every where ta 

ruin 
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ruin the defcription of men who are every where 
the objefts of their fettled and fyftematick aver- 
fion, but more efpecially in the Netherlands. Com- 
pare this with the emperour's refufing at firft all 
intercourfe with the prefent powers in France^ 
with his endeavouring to excite all Europe zgsinCt 
them, and then his not only withdravring all affifU 
ance and all countenance front the fugitives who 
had been drawn by his declarations from their 
houies, fituations, and military commiflions, many 
even from the means of their very exiftence, but 
treating them with every fpecies of infult and out*« 
rage. 

Combining this unexampled conduft in the em^ 
perour's adviiers, with the timidity (operating as 
perfidy) 6( the king of France, a fatal example is 
held out to all fubjefts, tending to ihew what little 
fupport, or even countenance they are to expe^ 
from thoCe for whom their principle of fidelity 
may induce them to rifk life and fortune. The 
cmperour*s advifers would not for the world re* 
fcind.one of the afts of this or of the late Freftch 
aflembly ; nor do they wifh any thing better at 
prefent for their matter's brother of France, than 
that he fliould really be, as he is nominally, at the 
head of the fyftem of pcrfecution of religion and 
good order, and of all defcriptions of dignity, na- 
tural and inftituted; they only wifli all this done 
with a little more refpeft to the king's perfon, and 

F 4 with 
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with more appearance of confideration for his new 
fubordinate office j^ in hopes that yielding himfelf 
for the prefent, to the perfons who have effefted 
thefe changes^ he may be able to game for the fed 
hereafter. On no other principles than thefe, can 
the condud of the court of Vienna be accounted 
for. The fubordinate court of Bruffels talks the 
language of a dub of Feuillans and Jacobins. 
Moderate In this ftate of general rottennefs among fub- 
je&Sj and of deluiion and falfe politicks in princes, 
comes a new experiment. The king of France is 
in the h^nds of the chiefs of the regicide faction, 
the Barnaves, Lameths, Fayettes, Perigords, Du- 
ports, Robefpierres, Camus's, &c. &c. &c. They 
who had imprifoned, {ufpended, and conditionally 
deppfed him, are his confidential counfellors. The 
next defperate of the defperate rebels, call them- 
felves the moderate party. They are the chiefs of 
the firft affembly, who are confederated to fupport 
their power during their fufpenfiion from the pre- 
fent, and to govern the exiftent body with as fo- 
vereign a fway as they had done the laft. They 
have, for the greater part, fucceededj and they 
have many advantages towards procuring their 
fuccefs in future. Juft before the clofc of theur 
regular power, they beftowed fome appearance of 
prerogatives on the king, which in their firft plans 
they had refufed to him ; particularly the mifchie- 
vous, and in his fituation, dreadful prerogative of 

a Veto. 
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a Veto. This prerogative (which they hold as thdr 
bit in the mouth of the national aflembly for the f^kj 
time being) without the direct aififtance of their 
club, it was impoflible for the king to Ihew even 
the defire of exerting with the fmalleft eflfq^, or 
even with fafety to his perfon. However, by 
playing through this Vete^ the affembly againft tha 
king, and the king againft the affembly, they have 
made themfelves matters of both. In this fitua- 
tion, having deftroyed the old government by their 
fedition, they would preferve as much of order as 
is neceffary for the fupport of their own ufurpa- 
tion. 

It is believed that this, by far the worft party of Frcudi ann 
the mifcreants of France, has received direct en- 
couragement from the counfellors who betray the 
cmperour. Thus ftretigthened by the poffeffion of 
the captive king (now captive in his mind as well 
as in body) and by a good hope of the emperour, 
they intend to fend their minifters to every court 
in Europe; having fent before them fuch a denun- 
ciation of terrour and fuperiority to every nation 
without exception, as has no example in the diplo- 
matick world. Hitherto the minifters to foreign 
courts had been of the appointment of the fove- 
Tti^noiYrTLWCt previous io the revolution; and either 
from inclination, duty or decorum, moft of them 
were contented with a merely paflive obedience to 
the new power. At prefent the king being en- 
tirely 
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tircly in the hands of his jailors, and his mind 
^ broken to his fituation, can fend none but the en-» 
thufiafts of the fyftem-— men framed by the fecret 
committee of the Feuillans, who meet in the boufe 
of Madame de Stahl, M. Necker's daughter- Such 
is every man whom they have talked of fending 
hither. Thefe jninifters will be fo many fpies and 
incendiaries ; fo many aftive emifiaries of demo- 
cracy. Their houfes will become places of ren- 
dezvous here, as every where elfe, and centers of 
cabal for whatever is mifchievous and malignant 
in this country, particularly among thofe of rank 
and fafliion. As the minifter of the national at 
fembly will be admitted at this court, at leaft with 
his ufual rank, and as entertainments will be natu« 
rally given and received by the king's own minif- 
ters, any attempt to difcountenance the refort of 
other people to that minifter would be ine&^al, 
and indeed abfurd, and full of contradiction. The 
women who come with thefe ambafladors will at 
fift in fomenting faftions amongft ours, which can- 
not fail of extending the evil. Some of them I 
hear ajre already arrived. There is no doubt they 
will do as much mifchief as they can. 
toniiexion Whilft the publick minifters are received undef 

F clubs. ^ 

the general law of the communication between na- 
tions, the correfpondences between the fadtious 
dubs in France and ours, will be, as they now are, 
kept up-, but this pretended embafiy win be a 
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clofcr, more fteady and more cflFedlual link be- 
tween the partifans of the new fyftem on both 
fides of the water. I do not mean that thefe 
Anglo-Gallick clubs in London, Manchefter, &c« 
are not dangerous in a high degree. The ap- 
pointment of feftive anniverfaries has ever in the 
llenfe of mankind been held the bcft method of 
keeping alive the fpirit of any inftitution. Wc 
have one fettled in London; and at the laft of 
them, that of the 14th of July, the ftrong difcoun- 
tenance of government^ the unfavourable time of 
the year, and the then uncertainty of the difpoii- 
tion of foreign powers, did not hinder the meet- 
ing of at ieaft nine hundred people, with good 
coats on their backs, who could aSbrd to pay half 
a guinea a head to ihew their zeal for the new 
principles. They were with great difficulty, and 
all poffible addrefs, hindered from inviting the 
French ambaffador. His real indifpofition, befides 
the fear of offending any party, fent him out of 
town. But when our court fliall have recoscnifed 
a government in France, founded on the princi- 
ciples announced in Montmorin's letter, how can 
the French ambaffador be frowned upon for an at- 
tendance on thofe meetings wherein the eflablifli- 
ment of the government he reprefents is cele- 
brated? An event happened a few days ago, which 
in many particulars w^s very ridiculous ; yet even 
from the ridicule and abfurdity of the proceed- 
ings, 
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ings, it marks the more ftrongly the fpirit of the 
French affembly. I mean the reception they have 
given to the Frith-Street alliance. This, though 
the delirium of a low, drunken alehoufe-club, they 
have publickly announced as a formal alliance with 
the people of England, as fuch ordered it to be 
prcfented to their king, and to be publiflied in 
every province in France. This leads more di- 
redUy and with much greater force than any pro- 
ceeding with a regular and rational appearance, to 
two very material coniiderations. Firft, it ihews 
that they are of opinion that the current opinions 
of the Englifh have the greateft influence on the 
minds of the people in France, and indeed of all 
the people in Europe, fince they catch with fuch 
aftonilhing eagernefs at every the moft trifling ihew 
of fuch opinions in their favour. Next, and what 
appears to me to be full as important, it ihews 
that they are willing publickly to countenance and 
even to adopt every fadious confpiracy that can 
be formed in this nation, however low and bafe 
in itfelf, in order to excite in the moft miferable 
wretches here, an idea of their own fovereign im- 
portance, and to encourage them to look up to 
France, whenever they may be matured into fome- 
thing of more force, for afliftance in the fubver- 
fion of their domeftick government. This addrefs 
of the alehoufe club was actually proposed and ac- 
cepted by the aflembly a3 an alliance. The proce- 
dure 
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dure was in my opinion a high mifdemeanor in 
thofe who acted thus in England, if they were not 
fo very low and fo very bafe, that no afts of theirs 
can be called high, even as a defcription of crinu- 
nality ; and the affembly in accepting, proclaiming 
and publifliing this forged alliance, has been guilty 
of a plain aggreflion, which would juftify our 
court in demanding a direQ: difavowal, if our po» 
licy fliould not lead us to wink at it^ 

Whilft I look over this paper to h^ve it copied, 
Ifee a manifefto of the affembly, as a preliminary 
to a declaration of war againft the German princes 
on the Rhine* This manifefto contains the whole 
fubftance of the French politicks with regard to 
foreign ftates. They have ordered it to be circu- 
lated amongft the people in every country of Eu- 
rope — even previoufly to its acceptance by the 
king and his new privy council, the club of the 
Feuillans. Therefore, as a fummary of their po- 
licy avowed by themfelves, let us confider fome of 
the circumftances attending that piece, as well as 
the fpirit and temper of the piece itfelf. 

It was preceded by a fpeech from Briffot, full of DcciaTatina 
unexampled infolence towards all the fovercign Emperour. 
ftates of Germany, if not of Europe. The affem- 
bly, to exprefs their fatisfadion in the fentiments 
which it contained, ordered it to be printed. This 
Briffot had been in the loweft and bafeft employ 
under the depofed monarchy: a fort of thief-taker, 

or 
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or fpy of police, in which chara^ler he aftcd after 
the manner of perfons in that defcription. He 
had been employed by his mafter, the lieutenant 
de police, for a confidcrable time in London, in the 
iame or fome fuch honourable occupation. The 
revolution which has brought forward all merit of 
that kind, raifed him, with others of a fimilar 
dafs and difpofition, to fame and eminence. On 
the revolution he became a publifher of an infa* 
mous newfpaper, which he ftill continues. He is 
charged, and I believe juftly, as the firft mover of 
the troubles in Hifpaniola. There is no wicked- 
nefs, if I am rightly informed, in which he is not 
verfed, and of which he is not perfe6Hy capable. 
His quality of news writer, now an employment 
of the firft dignity in France, and his praftices and 
principles, procured his eledion into the affembly, 
where he is one of the leading members. M. 
Condorcet produced on the fame day a draft of a 
declaration to the king, which the affembly pub- 
' lifted before it was prefented. 

Condorcet (though no marquis, as he ftyled 
himfelf before the revolution) is a man of another 
fort of birth, faftion, and occupation from Briflbt ; 
but in every principle, and every difpofition to the 
loweft as well as the highcft and moft determined 
villanies, fully his equal. He feconds Briffot in 
the affembly, and is at once Jiis coadjutor and his 
rival in a newfpaper, which in Jiis own n;;.mc and 

as 
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as fucceffor to M. Garat, a member alfo of the af- 
fembly, he has juft fet up in that empire of Ga- 
zettes. Condorcet was chofen to draw the firfl: 
declaration prefented by the affembly to the king, 
as a threat to the ekfitor of Treves, and the other 
princes on the Rhine.' In that piece, in which 
both Feuillans and Jacobins concurred, tliey de- 
clared publickly, and moft proudly and infolently, 
the principle on which they mean to proceed in 
their future difputes with any of the fovereigns 
of Europe; for they fay, " that it is not with fire 
" and fword they mean to attack their territories, 
but by what will be more dreadful to them, the 
introdudion of liberty/* — I have not the paper 
by me to give the exaft words — ^but I believe they 
are nearly as I ftate them. Dreadful indeed will 
be their hoftility, if they fliould be able to can^y it 
on according to the example of their modes of in- 
troducing liberty. They have fhewn a perfedt 
model of their whole defign,very complete, though 
in little. This gang of murderers and favages have 
wholly laid wafte and utterly ruined the beautiful 
and happy country of the Comtat Venaiflin and 
the city of Avignon. This cruel and treacherous 
outrage the fovereigns of Europe, in my opinion, 
with a great miftake of their honour and intereft, 
have permitted even without a remonftrancc to be 
carried to the defired point, on the principles on 
which they are now themfelves threatened in their 

own 
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own dates ; and this, becaufe, according to the 
poor and narrow fpirit now in fafliion, their bro- 
ther fovereign, whofe fubjefts have been thus trai- 
tcroufly and inhumanly treated in violation of the 
hw of nature and of nations, has a name fome- 
vhat diflFercnt from theirs, and inftead of being 
ftyled king, or duke, or landgrave, is ufually called 
pope* 
ja*««rthe The el^dors of Treves and Mentz were fright- 
ened with the menace of a fimilar mode of war. 
The affembly, however, not thinking that the 
electors of Treves and Mentz had done enough 
under their firft terrour, have again brought for- 
ward Condorcet, preceded by Briffot, as I have 
juft ftated* The declaration which they have or- 
dered now to be circulated in all countries, is in 
fobftance the fame as the firft, but ftill more info- 
lent, becaufe more full of detail. There they 
have the impudence to ftate that they aim at no 
conqueft ; infinuating that all the old lawful powers 
of the world had each made a conftant open pro- 
feffion of a defign of fubduing his neighbours. 
They add, that if they are provoked, their war 
will be direfted only againft thofe who affumc to' 
be majlers* But to the peaple they will bring peace, 
law, liberty, &c. &c. There is not the leaft hint 
that they confider thofe whom they call p^rfons 
** ajfuming to be majlers^^ to be the lawful govern- 
ment of their country, or perfons to be treated 

with 
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with the leaft management or refpefl:. They re- 
gard them as ufurpersand enflavers of the people. 
If I do not miftake they are defcribed by the name 
of tyrants in Condorcet's firft draft. I am fure 
they are fo in Briffot's %eecfi, ordered by the a£^ 
femWy to be printed at the fame time and for the 
fame purpofes. The whole is in the feme flrain^ 
full of falfe philofophy and falfe rhet^rick, both 
however calculated to captivate and influesvre the 
vulgar mind, and to excite fedition in the coun- 
tries in which it is ordered to be circulated. In- 
deed it is fuch, that if any of the lawful acknow- 
ledged fovereigns of Europe had publickly ordered 
fuch a manifeflo to be circulated in the dominions 
of another, the ambaflador of that power would 
inftantly be ordered to quit every court without 
an audience. 

The powers of Europe have a pretext for con- ^^^f^^^^ 
cealing their fears, by fstying that this knguage is ^^^^ 
not ufed.by the king; though they well know 
that there is in efFeft no fuch perfon, that the af- 
fembly is in reality, an<d by that king is acknow- 
ledged to be tbe viafter^ that what he does is but • 
matter of formality, and that he can neithgr caufe 
nor hinder,acceleratenor retardany meafure what, 
fbever, nor add to nor foften the manifefto which 
the affembly has direfted to be publifhed, with the 
declared purpofe of exciting mutiny and rebellion 
in the feveral countries governed by thefe powers. 

Yoj-^VII. G By , 
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By the generality alfo of the menaces containcfd m 
this paper (though infiriitely aggravating the out- 
rage) they hope to remove from each power fepa^ 
rately the idea of a diftinft affront. The perfons 
firft pointed at by the menace are certainly the 
princes of Germany, who harbour the perfecuted 
houfe of Bourbon and the nobility of France ; the 
declaration, however, is general, and goes to every 
ftate with which they may have a caufe of quarrel* 
But the terrour of France has fallen upon all na- 
tions. A few months fince all fovereigns feemed 
difpofed to unite againfl her, at prefent they all 
feem to combine in her favour. At no period has 
the power of France ever appeared with fo formi- 
dable an afped. In particular the liberties of the 
empire can have nothing more than an exiflence 
the moft tottering and precarious, whilft France 
exifts with a great power of fomenting rebellion, 
and the greateft in the weakeft ; but with neither 
power nor difpofition to fupport the fmaller flates^ 
in their independence againft the attempts of the 
more powerful. 

I wind up all in a full convidlion within my 
own breaft, and the fubftance of which I muft re- 
peat overhand over again, that the ftate of France 
is the firft confideration in the politicks of Europe,, 
and of each i\Hc, externally as well as interiailly 
confidered. . 

Moft of the topicks I have ufed are drawn from 
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fear and apprehenfion. Topicks derived fSfdtn 
fear or addreffed to it, are, I well know, of doubt* 
ful appearance. To be fure, hope is in gendfal 
the incitement to aftion. Alarm fome men— you 
do not drive them to provide for their fecurity; 
you put them td a ftand; you induce them not 
to take meafures to prevent the approach of dan- 
ger, but to remove fb unpleafant an idea from 
their minds; you perfuade them to remain as 
they arc, from a new fear that their activity may 
bring on the apprehended mifchief before its time. 
I confefe freely that this evil fometimes happens 
from an overdone precaution; but it is when 
the meafures are rafli, ill chofen, or ill combined, 
and the efFefts rather of blind terrour than of en- 
lightened forefight* But the few to Whom I wifli 
to fubmit my thoughts, ar6 of a charadler which 
will enable them to fee danger without aftoniih- 
ment, and to provide againft it without per- 
plexity. 

To what lengths this tnethod of circulating mu- 
tinous manifeftosr, and of keeping emiffaries of 
fedition in every court under the name of am- 
bafladors, to propagate the fame principles and to 
follow the practices, will go, and how foon they 
will operate, it is hard to fay — ^but go on it will 
-^more or lefs rapidly, according to events, and 
to the humour of the time. The princes menaced 
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vnih the revolt of their fubje^, at the fame time 
that they have obfequioufly obeyed the fovereign 
mandate of the new Roman fenate, have received 
with diftindion, in a publick charader, ambafla^ 
dors from tho£b who in the fame zGt had circulated 
the manifefto of fedition in their dotainions. This 
Was the only thing wanting to the degradation 
and di{grace of the Germanick body^ 

The ambafladors from the rights of than, and 
their admiffion into the diplomatick fyftem, I hold 
to be a new aera in this bufinefs. It will be the 
mofl important fiep yet taken to afibd the exifl^ 
ence of fovcreigns, and the higher claffes of life— - 
I do not mean to exclude its effeds upon all clafles 
— ^but the firft blow is aimed at the more protai* 
nent parts in the ancient order of things. 

What is to be done ? 

It would be prefumption in me to do more ihzn 
to make a cafe. Many things occun But a* 
they, like all political meafiires, depend on dif- 
pofitions, tempers, means, and external circum- 
ftances, for all thdr eflfect, not being well affured 
of thefe, I do not know how to let loofe any fpe- 
culations of mine on the fubjeft. The evil is 
ftated in my opinion as it exifts. The remedy 
muft be where power, wifdom and information, I 
hope are more united with good intentions than 
they caa be vvif h me. I have done with this fub- 
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jcfS, I believe for even. It has given me many 
anxious moments for the two laft years. If a great 
change is to be made in human affairs, the minds 
of men will be fitted to it; the generaj opinions 
and fedings will draw that way. Every fear, 
every hope, will forward ijt j and then they who 
perfift in oppofing this mighty current in human 
aflEairs, will appear rather to refift the decrees of 
Providence itfelf, than the mere defigns of tnen. 
They will not be refolute and firm, bi^t perverfe 
9nd gbfiinate^ 
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THAT France, by its mere geographical pofi- 
tion, independently of every other circum- 
ftance, muft affed every ftate of Europe ; fome of 
them immediately, all of them through mediums 
not very remote. 

That the Handing policy of this kingdom ever 
has been to watch over the external proceedings of 
France, (whatever form the interiour government 
of th^t kingdom might take) and to prevent the 
extenfion of its dominion or its ruling influence, 
over other ftates. 

That, th^re is nothing in the prefent internal 
ftate of things in France, which alters the national 
policy with regard to the exterior relations of 
that country. 

That there are, on the contrary, many things in 
the internal circumftances of France (and perhaps 
of this country too) which tend to fortify the prin- 
ciples 
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piples of that fundamental policy; and which ren- 
der the aftive affertion pf thofe principles more 
prefling at this, t^an at any /ojrmer time. 

That, by a change efFefted in about three weeks, 
France has been able to penetrate into the heart of 
Germany; to make an abfolute conqu?ft of Savoy; 
to menace an immediate invafion of the Nether- 
lands ; and to awe and oyerbear the whole Hel- 
vetick body, which is in a moft perilous fituation. 
The great ariftocratick cantons having, perhaps, 
as much or more to dread from their own people 
whoii[i th^y arm, but do apt c;hoofe ox dare to em- 
ploy, as from the foreign enemy, which agaihft all 
publicly faith ha^ b^tchered their troops^ fervjng 
by treaty in France. To this pi^rie, it is hardly; 
lieceflary to add, the means by which France has 
been enaJDled tp eflfecl all this, namply the apparently 
j^ntire deftruftion of one of the . largeft, and cer^ 
tainly the higheft difciplihed, and befi appointed 
army ever feen, headed by the fir ft military fove- 
reign in Europe, with a captain under him. of the 
greateft renown ; and that without a blow given 
pr received on any fide. This ftate of things feems 
to me, even if It w^i^t no further, truly ferious. 

Circumftances have enabled France to do all 
this by land. On the other element flie lias begun 
tQ exert herfelf ; and fhe muft fucceed in her de- 
figns, if enemies very different from thofe flie hai? 
hitherto had to encounter, do not refift her. 

\ She 
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She has fitted out a^ naval force, now aftually at 
fea, by which flie is enabled to give law to thf 
whole Mediterranean. It is known as a h& (and 
Jfnot fo known, it is in the nature of things highly 
probable) that flie propofes the ravage of the Ecr 
clefiaftical ftatejand the pillage of Rome, as her firft 
objeft; that next flie means to bombard Naples ; 
to awe, to humble and thus to command all Italy — 
to force, it to a nopiinal neutrality, but to a real 
dependence — to compel the Italiap princes and rer 
j)ublicks to admit the free entrance of the French 
commerce, an open intercourfe, and the fure con- 
comitant, of that intercourfe, the affiliated focietiesy 
in a majiner fimilar to thofe flie has eftabliflied at 
Avignon, the Comtat, Chamberry, London, Man^ 
chefl:er^ &c. &c. which are fo many colonies planted 
in all thefe countries, for extending the influence, 
and fecuring the dominion of the Frenqh republick. 

That there never has been hitherto a period ia 
which this kingdom would have fuffered a French 
fleet to domineer in the Meditierranean, and to 
force Italy to fubmit to fuch terms as France 
would think fit to impofe — tp fay nothing of what 
has been done upon land in fupport of the fame 
fyftem. The great pbjeft for which we preferved 
.Minorca, whiUl we could keep it, and for which 
we ftill retain Gibraltar, both at a great expence, 
was, and is, to prevent the predominance of France 
fiver the Mediterranean. 

Thus 
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Thus far as to the certain and immediate cfFeft 
of that armament upon the Italian ftates. The 
probable cffeft which that armament, and the other 
armaments preparing at Toulon, and other ports 
may have upon SpaiK, on the fide of the Mediter- 
ranean, is worthy of the ferious attention of the 
Britiih coundls. 

That it is moft probable, we may fay, in a maur 
ner certain, that if there fliould be a rupture bct 
tween France and Spsdn, France will not confine 
her offenfive piratical operations againft Spsun, to 
her efforts in the Mediterranean ; on which fid^, 
however, fhemay grievoufly affcd Spain, efpedafly 
if ftie exdtes Morocco and Algiers, which undoubt-^ 
cdly flie will, to fall upon that power. 
• That fhe will fit out armaments upon the ocean, 
by which the flota itfelf may be intercepted, and 
thus the treafures of all Europe, as well as the 
fargefl: and fureft refources of the Spaniih mo^r 
narchy, may be conveyed into France, and become 
powerful inftruments for the annoyance of all her 
neighbours. 

That fhe makes no fecret of her defigns.. 

That, if the ijpiward and outward bound flot^ 
fliould efcape, ftill France has more and better 
means of diffevering many of the provinces in the 
,Weft and Eaft Indies, from the ftate of Spairtj than 
Holland htid when flie fucceeded in the fame at- 
tempt. The French marine refembles not a little 

the 
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the old armaments of the Flibuftiers, which aboilt 
1 century back, in conjunction with pirates of our 
nation, brought fuch calamities upon the Spanifh 
colonies. They differ only in this, that the prefent 
piratical force is, out of all meafure and compari* 
fon, greater ; one hundred and fifty fliips of the 
line, and frigates being ready built, moft of them 
in a manner new, and all applicable in di£krent 
ways to that fervice. Privateers and Moorilh cor- 
iaires poffefs not the beft feamanfliip, and very little 
difcipline, and indeed can make no figure in regu- 
lar fervice, but in defperate adventures, and ani- 
mated with a luft of plunder, they are truly for- 
midable. 

That the land forces of France are well adapted 
to concur with their marine in conjunft expcdi-^ 
tions of this nature. In fuch expeditions, enter- 
prize fupplies the want of difcipline, and perhaps 
more than fupplies it. Both for this, and for other 
fervice, (however contemptible their military is, in 
other refpefts) one arm is extremely good, the en- 
gineering and artillery branch. The old officer 
corps in both being compofed for the greater part 
of thofe who were not gentlemen, or gentlemen 
newly fuch, few have abandoned the fervice, and 
the men are veterans well enough difciplined, and 
very expert. In this piratical way they muft make 
war with good advantage. They muft do fo, even 
on the fide of Flanders, either offenfively or de- 
fenfively. This fliews the difference between the 

policy 
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policy of Louis the XlVth, who built a wall of 
brafs about his kingdom ; and that of Jofeph the 
Second, who premeditatedly uncovered his whole 
frontier. 

That Spain, frotn the stftual and tinexpeftcd pre- 
valence of French power, is in a moft perilous fitu- 
ation ; perfeftly dependent on the mercy of that 
republick. If Auftria is broken, or even humbled, 
fhe will not dare to difpute iti$ mandates. 

In the prefent ftate of things, we have nothing 
. at all to dread from the power of Spain by fea, ot 
by land, or from any rivalry in commerce. 

That we have much to dread from the con- 
nexions into which Spain may be forced. 

From the citcumftances of her territorial poffef- 
fions, df her refources, and the whole of her civil 
and political ftate, we may be authorized iafely, 
and with undoubted confidence to affirm, that 

Spain is not a fubjlantive po'tver: 

That fhe muft lean on France, or on England* 

That it is as much for the intereft of Great Bri- 
tain to prevent the predominancy of a French in- 
tereft in that kingdom, as if Spain were a province 
of the crown of Great Britain, or a ftate aftually' 
dependent on it ; full as much fo as ever Portugal 
was reputed to be. This is a dependency of much 
greater value: and its deftruftion, or its being 
- carried to any other dependency, of much more 
ferious misfortune. 

One of thefe two things muft happen. Either 

Spain 
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Spain muft fubmit to qircumftanees, and take fuch 
conditions as France will impofe j or Ibc niuft en* 
gage in hoftililies along with the emperour, and 
the king of Sardinia4 

If Spain fhould be forced or awed into a treaty 
with the republick of France, flie muft open her 
ports and her commerce, as well as the land com- 
munication for the French labourers, who were 
accuftomed annually to gather in the harveft in 
Spain* Iifdeed flie miift grant a free communica- 
tion for travellers and traders through her wholii 
country. In that cafe it is not conjectural, it is 
certain, the clubs will give law in the provinces; 
Bourgoing, or fome fuch mifcreant, will give law 
at Madrid. 

In this England may acquiefce'if flie pleafes) 
and France will conclude a triumphant peace, with 
Spain under her abfolute dependence, with a broad 
highway into that, and into every ftate of Eu- 
rope. She aftually invites Great Britain to divide 
with her the fpoils of the new world, and to 
make a partition of the Spanifli monarchy. Clearly 
it is better to do fo, than to fufFer France to pot 
fk& thefe fpoils, and that territory alone; which, 
wthout doubt, unrefifted by us, fhe is altogether 
as able, as fhe is willing to do. 

This plan is propofed by the French, in the way 
in which they propofe all their plans ; and in the 
only way in which indeed they can propofe them^ 

where 
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where there is no regular communication between 
his majefty and their republick. 

What they propofe is a plan. It is a plan aMb 
to refift their predatory projeft. To remain quiet, 
and to fufier them to make their own ufe of a na- 
val power before our face, fo as to awe and buUy 
Spain into a futmiffive peace, or to drive them 
into a ruinous war, without any meafure on our 
part, I fear is no plan at all» 

However, if the plan of co-operation which 
France defires, and which her affiliated fodetiei 
here ardently wifli and are conftantly writing up, 
fiiould not be adopted, and the war between the 
Emperour and France fhould continue, I think it 
not at all likely that Spain ihould not be chrawn 
into the quarrel. In that cafe, the neutrality of 
England will be a thing abfoli^tely impoffible. 
The time only is the fubjeft of deliberation. 

Then the queftion will be, whether we are to de- 
ier putting ourfelves into a pofture for the com- 
mon defence, either by armament, of negotiation, 
or both, until Spain is achially attacked ; that is, 
whether our court will take a decided part fpr 
Spain, whilft Spain on her fide, is yet in a condi- 
tion to aft with whatever degree of vigour ftie 
may have; whilft that vigour is yet uncxhauftedj 
or whether we Ihall conneft ourfelves with her 
broken fortunes ; after flie fhall have received ma- 
terial blows, and when we fhall have the whole 

flow 
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flow length of that always unwieldy, and ill con- 
ftnided, and then wounded and crippled body, 
to drag after us, rather than to aid us. Whilft 
our difpofition is uncertain, Spain will not dare to 
put herfelf in fuch a ftate of defence as jfevill make 
her hoftility formidable, or her neutrality refpeft- 
able. 

If the decifion is fuch as the folution of this 
queftion, (I take It to be the true queftion) con- 
ducts to — ^no time is to be loft. But the mea- 
fures, though prompt, ought not to be rafli and in- 
digefted. They ought to be well chofen, well 
tombined, and well purfued. The fyftem muft 
be general; but it muft be executed, not fuccef- 
fively, or with interruption, but all together, una 
fiatu^ in one melting, and one mould. 

For this purpofe, we muft put Europe before 
us, which plainly is, juft now, in all its parts, in 
a ftate of difmay, derangement and confufion; 
and very poflibly amongft all its fovereigns, full of 
fecret heart burning, diftruft, and mutual accufa- 
tion. Perhaps it may labour under worfe evils. 
There is no vigour any where, except the diftem- 
pered vigour and energy of France. That coun- 
try has but too much life in it, when every thing 
around is fo difpofed to tamenefs and languor. 
The very vices of the French fyftem at home tend 
to give force to foreign exertions. The generals 
tiiuji join the armies. They muft lead them to en- 

VoL. Vn. H tcrprife' 
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terprifc, or they arc likely to perifh by thdr 
hands. Thus without law or government of her 
own, France gives law to all the governments in 
Europe. 

This great mafs of political matter muft have 
been always under the view of thinkers for the 
publick, whether they aft in office or not. Amongft 
events, even the late calamitous events were in 
the book of contingency. Of courfe, they miiflt 
have been in deiign, at leaf):, provided for. A plan 
which takes in as many as poffible of the flates 
concerned, will rather tend to ' facilitate and fim- 
plify a rational fcheme for preferving Spain, (if 
that were our fole, as I think it ought to be our 
principal obje6i:) than to delay and perplex it. 

If we fhould think that a provident policy (per- 
haps now more than provident, urgent and necef- 
fary) fliould lead us to ad, we cannot take mea- 
fures as if nothing had been done. We muft fee 
the faults, if any, which have conducted to the 
prefent niisfortunes; not for the fake of criticiim, 
military or political, or from the common motives 
of blaming perfons and counfels which have not 
been fuccefsful j but in order, if we can, to admi- 
nifter fome remedy to thefe difafters, by the adop- 
' tion of plans, more bottomed in principle, and 
built on with more difcretion. Miftakes may be 
leffons. 

There feem indeed to have been feveral miflakes 

in 
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in the political principles on which the war was 
entered into, as well as in the plans upon which it 
was conduced ; fomc of them very fundamental, 
and not only vifibly, but I may fay, palpably erro- 
neous ; and I think him to have lefs than the dif- 
cernment of a very ordinary ftatefman, who could 
not forefee from the very beginning, unpleafant 
confcquences from thofe plans, though not the 
unparalleled difgraces and difaflers which really 
did attend them : for they were, both princif^s 
and meafures, wholly new and out of the com- 
*mon courfe, without any thing apparently very- 
grand in the conception, to juftify this total de- 
parture from all rule. 

For, in the firft place, the united fovereigits 
very much injured their caufe by admitting, that 
they had nothing to do with the interiour ar- 
rangements of France; in contradiftion to the 
whole tenour of the publick law of Europe, and 
to the correfpondent prafticc of all its ftates, from 
the time we hjive any hiftory of them. In this 
particular, the two German courts feem to have 
as little confulted the publicifts of Germany, as 
their own true interefts, and thofe of all the fo- 
vercigns of Germany and Europe. This admif- 
fion of a falfe principle in the law of nations 
brought them into an apparent contradiftion, 
when they infifted on the re-eftablifhment of the 
royal authority in France. But this confufed and 
contradictory proceeding gave rife, to a practical 

H 2 errour 
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crrourof worfeconfcquence. It was derived firom 
one and the fame root ; namely, that the perfon 
of the monarch of France was every thing; and 
the monarchy, and tlie intermediate orders of the 
fiate, by which the monarchy was upheld^ were 
nothing. So that, if the united potentates had fuc- 
ceeded fo far, as to re-eftablifh the authority of 
that king, and that he fhould be fo ill-advifed as 
to confirm all the confifcationsj and to recognize 
as a lawful body, and to clafs himfelf with, th^t 
rabble of murderers (and there wanted not pcr- 
fotis ^ho would fo have advifed him) there was 
nothing in the principle, or in the proceeding of 
the utiited powers, to prevent fuch an arrange- 
ment. 

An expedition to free a brother fovereign from 
prifon, was imdoubtedly a generous and chival- 
rous undertaking. But the fpirit and generofity 
would not have been lefs, if the policy had been 
more profound, and more comprehenfive ; that is, 
if it had taken in thofe confiderations, and thofc 
perfons, by whom, and, in fome meafxire, for 
whom, monarchy exiftsi This would become a 
bottom for a fyftem of folid and permanent policy, 
and of operations conformable to that fyftem. 

The fame fruitful errour was the caufe why no- 
thing was done to imprefs the people of France 
(fo far as we can at all confider the inhabitants 
of France as a people) with an idea that the go- 
vernment was ever to be really French, or indeed 

any 
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any thing elfe than the nominal government of a 
monarch, a monarch abfolute as over them, but 
whofe fole fupport was to arife from foreign po- 
tentates, and who was to be kept on his throne by 
German forces; in fhort, that the king of France 
was to be a viceroy to the emperour and the king 
of PruiEa. 

It was the firft time that fo^reign powers, inter- 
fering in the concerns of a nation divided into par- 
ties, have thought proper to thruft wholly out of 
their councils, to poftpone, to difcountenance, to 
rejeft, and in a manner to difgrace the party whom 
thofe powers came to fupport. The fingle perfon 
qf a Idng cannot be a party. Woe to the king 
>v^ho is himfelf his party! The royal party with 
the king or his reprefentatives at its head, is the 
royal caufe. Foreign powers have hitherto chofen 
to give to fuch wars as this, the appearance of a 
civil conteft, and not that of an hoftile invafion. 
When the Spaniards, in the fixteenth century, fent 
aids to the chiefs of the league, they appeared as 
allies to that league, and to the imprifoned king 
(the cardinal de Bourbon) which that league had 
fet up. When the Germans came to the aid of 
the Proteftant princes, in the fame feries of civil 
wars, they came as allies. When the Englilh came 
to the aid of Henry the Fourth, they appeared as 
allies to that prince. So did the French always 
when they intermeddled in the affairs of Ger- 

H 3 many. 
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TtiflLiiy. They came to aid a party there. When ' 
the Englilh and Dutch intermeddled in the fuc- 
ceflion of Spain, they appeared as allies to the em- 
pcrour Charles the Sixth. In fliort, the policy has 
been as uniform as its principles were obvious to 
an ordinary eye. 

According to all the old principles of law and 
policy, a regency ought to have been appointed by 
the French princes of the blood, nobles, and par- 
liaments, and then recognized by the combined 
powers. Fundamental law and antient uiage, as 
well as the clear reafon of the thing, have always 
ordained it during an imprifonment of the king 
of France; as in the cafe of John, and of Francis 
the Firft. A monarchy ought not to be left a mo- 
ment without a reprefentative, having an intereft 
in the fuccefiion. The orders of the ftate ought 
alfo ta have been recognized in thofe amongft 
whom alone they exifted in freedom, that is, in 
the emigrants. 

Thus, laying down a firm foundation on the 
recognition of the authorities of the kingdom of 
France, according to nature and to its funda- 
mental laws, and not according to the novel and 
inconfiderate principles of the ufurpation which 
the united powers were come to extirpate, the 
king of Prullia and the emperour, as allies of the 
antient kingddm of France, would have pro- 
ceeded with dignity, firft, to free the monarch, if 

poffible J 
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pof&ble; if not, to fccure the monarchy as prin- 
^ cipalin the defign; and in order to avoid all rifkt 
to that great objeft (the objeft of other ages than 
the prefent, and of othqr countries than that of 
France) they would of courfe avoid proceeding 
with more hafte, or in a different manner than 
what the nature of fuch an objeft required. 

Adopting this, the only ratipnal fyftem, the ra- 
tional mode of proceeding upon it, was tq (com- 
mence with an eflFedliye fiege of Lifle, which th^ 
French generals muft have feen taken before their 
faces, , or be forced to fight. A plentiful country 
pf friends, from whence to draw fupplies, would 
have been behind them ; a plentiful country of 
enemies, from whence to force fupplies, would 
have been before them, pood towns were always 
within reach to depofit their hofpitals and magia- 
^ine$. The march from Lifle to Paris, is through 
a lefs defenfible country, and the diflance is hardly 
fo great as from Longivy to Paris. 

If the old politick and military ideas had govern- 
ed, the Advanced guard would have been formed 
of thofe who beft knew the country, and had fome 
^ intereft in it, fupported by fome of the beft light 
troops and light artillery, whilft the grand folid 
|>ody of an army difcipline4 to perfeftion, pro- 
ceeded leifurely, and in clofe connexion with all its 
ftores, provifions, and heavy cannon, to fupport 
the expedite body in cafe of mifadventure, or to 
improve and complete its fuccefs. 
' ^ H4 ' The 
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The direft contrary of all this was put in prac- 
tice. In confequence of the original fin of this 
projefty the army of the French princes was every 
where thrown into the rear, and no part of it 
brought for\i'ard to the laft moment, the time of 
the commencement of the fecret negotiation. This 
naturally made an ill impreffion on the people, and 
furniflied an occafion for the rebels at Paris to 
give out that the faithful fubjefts of the Idng were 
diftrufted, defpifed, and abhorred by his allies. 
The march was direfted through a fkirt of Lor- 
raine, and thence into a part of Champagne, the 
Duke of Brunfwick leaving all the ftrongeft /places 
behind him; leaving alfo behind him, the ftrength 
of his artillery ; and by this means giving a fupe- 
riority to the French, in the only way in which 
the prefent France is able to oppofe a German 
force. 

In confequence of the adoption of thofe falfe 
politicks, which turned every thing on the king*s 
fole and fingle perfon, the whole plan of the war 
was reduced to nothing but a coup de main^ in or- 
der to fet that prince at liberty. If that failed 
every thing was to be given up. 

The fcheme of a coup de main^ might, (under fa- 
vourable circumflances) be very fit for a partifan 
at the head of a light corps, by whofe failure no- 
thing material would be deranged. But for a 
royal army of eighty thoufand men, headed by a 
king in perfon, who was to march an hundred 

and 
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and fifty miles through an enemy's country — 
fui^ely this was a plan unheard of. 

Although this plan was not well chofen, and 
proceeded upon principles altogether ill judged and 
impolitick, the fuperiority of the military force 
might in a great degree have fupplied the defefts, 
and furnifhed a correftive to the miftakes. The 
greater probability was that the Duke of Brunf- 
•wick would make his way to Paris, over the bel- 
lies of the rabble of drunkards, robbers, aflaffins, 
rioters, mutineers, and half-grown boys, under 
the ill-.obeyed command of a theatrical, vapouring, 
reduced captain of cavalry, who oppofed that 
great commander and great army. But — Diis 
aliter vifum^^Hc began to treat, the winds blew, 
and the rains beat, the houfe fell — ^becaufe it was 
built upon fand — and great was the fall thereof. 
This march was not an exact copy ofeither of the 
two marches made by the Duke of Parma into' 
France, 

There is fome fecret. Sickncfs and weather 
may defeat an army purfuing a wrong plan ; not 
that I believe the ficknefs to have been fo great as 
it has been reported ; but there is a great deal of 
fuperfluous humiliation in this bufinefs, a perfeft 
prodigality of difgrace. Some advantage, real or 
imaginary, muft compenfate to a great fovereign, 
and to a great general, for fo immenfe a lofs of 
reputation. Longwy, fituated as it is, might (one 

flioul4 
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dould think) be evacuated without a capitulatioq 
with a republick juft proclaimed by the king of 
Pruffia as an ufurping and rebellious body. He 
>^as not far from Luxembourg. He might haye 
taken away the obnoxious French in his flight. 
}t does not appear to have been neceflary that thofe 
magifcrates who declared for their own king, on 
the faith, and uncjer the immediate protedlion of 
the king of Pruflia, fliould be delivered over to the 
gallows. It was not neceflary that the emigrant 
nobility and gentry who ferved with the king of 
Ptuflia's army, under his immediate command, 
ihould be excluded from the cartel, and given up 
to be hanged as refcels. Never was fo grofs, and 
fo cruel a breach of the publick faith, riot with 
an enemy, but with a friend. Dumourier has 
dropped very fingular hints. Cuftine has fpokent 
cut more broadly. Thefe accounts have never 
been contradifted. They tend to make an eternal 
rupture between the powers. Tf'he French have - 
given out, that the Duke of Brunfwick endea- 
voured to negotiate fome name and place for the 
captive king, amongfl: the murderers and profcri- 
bers of thofe who have Ipfl: their all for his caufe. 
Even this has not been denied. 

It is Angular, and indeed, a thing, under all its 
circumftances, inconceivable, that every thing 
fliould by the emperour be abandoned to the king 
of Pruflia. That monarch was confidered as prin- 

cipal» 
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cipal. In the nature of things, as well as in his 
pofition with regard to the war, he was only an 
ally; and a new ally, with croffing interefts in 
many particulars, and of a policy rather uncertain. 
At beft, and fuppofing him to aA with the greateft 
fidelity, the eniperour, and the empire, to him muft 
be but fecondary objefts. Countries out of Ger- 
m2uiy, muft ajffeft him in a ftill more remote man- 
ner, France, other than from the fear of its doc- 
trinal principles, can to him be no object at all. 
Accordingly, the Rhine, Sardinia, and the Swifs, 
are left to their fate. The king of Pruifia h^s no 
dired and immediate concern with France ; ccrife'^ 
qtieniially^ to be fure, a great deal ; but the empe- 
rour touches France diredly in many parts : he is a 
near neighbour to Sardinia, by his Milanefe terri-« 
tories; he borders on Switzerland; Colpgne, pot 
feffed by his uncle, is between Mentz, Treves, and 
the king of Prullia's territories on the Lower 
Rhine. The emperour is the natural guardian of 
Italy and Germany ; the natural balance againft 
the ambition of France, whether republican or 
monarchical. His minifters and his generals, there- 
fore, ought to have had their full ihare in every 
material confultation, which I fufpeft they had 
not. If he has no minifter capable of plans of 
policy, which comprehend the fuperintendency of 
a war, or no general with the Icaft of a political 
head, things have been as they muft be. How- 
ever, 
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ever, in afl ^he parts of this ftrange proceeding, 
there muft be a fecret. 

It is probably known to minifters, I do not 
mean to penetrate into it. My fpeculations on 
this head muft be only conjefturaL If the king 
of Pruffia, under the pretext, or on the reality of 
fome information relative to ill praftice on the part 
of the court of Vienna, takes advantage of his 
being admitted into the heart of the emperour^s 
dominions in the charafter of an ally, afterwards 
to join the common enemy, and to enable France 
to feize the Netherlands, and to reduce and 
humble the empire, I cannot conceive, upon every 
principle, any thing more^ alarming for this coun. 
try, feparately, and as a part of the general fyftero. 
After all, we may be looking in vain in the regions 
of politicks, for what is Only the operation of 
temperand charafter upon accidental circumftances 
— But I never knew atcidents to decide the whole 
of any great bufinefs ; and I never knew temper 
to aft, but that fome fyftcm of politicks, agreeable 
to its peculiar fpirit, was blended with it, ftrength- 
cned it, and got ftrength from it. Therefore the 
politicks can hardly be put out of the queftion. 

Great miftakes have been committed ; at leaft I 
hope fo. If there have been none, the cafe in fu- 
ture is defperatc. I have endeavoured to point 
out fome of thofe which have occurred to me, and 
mod of them very early. 

Whateveif 
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Whatever may be the caufe of the prefent ftate 
of things, on a^ull and mature view and compa- 
rifon of the hiftorical matter, of the tranfa6lions 
that have paffed before our eyes, and of the future 
profp^d, I think I am authorifed to form an opi- 
nion without the leaft hefitation. 

That there never was, nor is, nor ever will be, 
iior ever can be, the leaft rational hope of mak- 
ing an impreffion on France by any continental 
powers^ if England is not a part, is not the direft- 
ing part, is not the foul, of the whole confederacy 
againfi it. 

This j fo far as it is an anticipation of future, is 
grounded on the whole tenour of former hiftory 
— In fpeculation it is to be accounted for on two 
plain principles. 

Firft, That Great Britain is likely to take a more 
fair and equal part in the alliance, than the other 
powers, as having lefs of croffing intereft, or per- 
plexed difcuffion with any of them. 

Secondly, Becaufe France cannot have to deal 
with any of thefe continental fovereigns, without 
their feeling that nation, as a maritime power, 
greatly fuperiour to them all put together ; a force 
which is only to be kept in check by England. 

England, except during the eccentrick aberra- 
tion of Charles the Second, has always confidered 
it as her duty and intereft, tp take her place in 
fuch a confederacy. Her chief difputes muft ever 

be 
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be with France, and if England Ihews herfelf in- 
different and unconcerned when Oiefe powers arc 
combined againft the cnterprifes of France, ftie is 
to look with certainty for the lame indifference on 
the part of thefe powers, when flie may be at war 
with that nation. This wiD tend totaUy to dif- 
Conneft this kingdom from the fyftem of Europe, 
in which, if fhe ought not rafWy to meddle, ftie 
ought never wholly to withdraw herfelf from it. 

If then England is put iii motion, whether by a 
confideration of the general fafety, or of the influ- 
ence of France upon Spain, or by the probable 
operations of this new fyftem on the Netherlands, 
it muft embrace in its progeft the whole as much 
as poffible, and the part it takes ought to be as 
much as poffible a leading and prefiding part. 

I therefore beg leave to fuggcft, 

Firft, That a minifter ihould forthwith be fent 
to Spain, to encourage that court to perfevere in 
the meafures they have adopted againft France; 
to make a clofe alliance and guarantee of poffef- 
Iions,as againft France, with that power, and whilft 
the formality of the treaty is pending, to affure 
them of our protection, poftponing any leffer dif- 
putes to another occafion. 

Secondly, To affure the court of Vienna, of our 
defire to enter into our aritient connexions with 
her, and to fupport her effeftually in the war which 
.France has declared againft her. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, To animate the Swifi, and the king of 
Sardinia, to take a part, as the latter once did on 
the principles of the grand alliance. 

Fourthly^ To put an end to our difpiites with 
Ruffia, and mutually to forget the paft. I believe 
if Ihe is fiitifjfied of this oblivion, ihc will rettim 
to her old fentiirients, with regard to this court, 
and will take a more forward pirt in this buiine& 
than any other power. 

Fifthly, If what has happened to the king of 
Pruflia is only in coniequence of a fort of panick 
or of levity, and an indifpoiition to pcrfcVerc long 
in out dcfign— ^the fupport and concurrcnce'of 
Ruffia will tend to fleady him, and to give him 
reibhition. If he be ill difpdied, with that power 
on his back, and wkhout one ally in Europe, I 
conceive he will not be eafily led to derange the 
plaiu 

Sixthly, To ufc the joint influence of our court, 
and of our then allied powers, with Holland, to 
arm as fully as fhe can by fea, and to make fome 
ad^tion by land. 

Seventhly, To acknowledge the king of France's 
next brother (aflifted by fuch a council and fuch 
reprefentatives of the kingdom of France, as ftiall 
be thought proper) regent of France, and to fend 
that prince a fmall fupply of money, arms, cloath- 
ing and artillery. 

Eighthly, To give for<:e to thefe negotiations, an 

inftant 
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uiftant naval armament ought to be adopted; one 
fquadron for the Mediterranean ; another for the 
Channel. The feafon is convenient, moft of our 
trade beings as I take it, at home. 

After fpeaking of a plan formed upon the an- 
ticnt policy and praftice of Great Britain, and of 
Europe j to which this is exaftly conformable in 
every refpeft, with no deviation whatfoever, and 
which is, I conceive, much more ftrongly called for 
by the prcfent circumftances than by any former, 
I muft take notice of another which I fear, but 
cannot perfuade myfelf to believe, is in agitation. 
This plan is grounded upon the very fame view of 
things which is here ftated, namely, the danger to 
all fovereigns, and old republicks^ from the preva- 
lence of French power and influence. 

It is to form a congrefs of all the European 
powers, for the purpofe of a general dcfenfive alli- 
ance, the obje^s of which ihould be, 

Jirft, The recognition of this new republick 
(which they well know is formed on the princi- 
ples, and for the declared purpofe of the deftruc- 
tion of all kings), and whenever the heads of this 
new republick fliall confent to releafe the royal 
captives, to make peace with them. 

Secondly, To defend themfelves with their joint 
forces againft the open aggreflions or the fecrct 
practices, intrigues and writing?, which are ufed 
to propagate the French principles. 

It 
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It is eafy to difcover from whofe fliop this com^ 
modity comes. It is fo perfeftly abfurd, that if 
that, or any thing Kke it, meets with a ferious en- 
tertainment in any cabinet, I fliould think it the 
effect of what is called a judicial blindnefs', the cer- 
tain forerunner of the deftrudtion of all crowns 
and kingdoms. 

An offenfive alliance, in which union is preferved, 
by common efforts in common dangers, againft a 
common aftive enemy, may preferve its confifl> 
ency, and may produce, for a given time, fomc 
confiderable effect; though this is not eafy, and 
for any very long period, can hardly be expecledi 
But a defenjive alliance, formed .of long difcordant 
interefls, with innumerable difcuflions exifling, 
having no one pointed objed: to which it is diredfc- 
ed, which is to be held together with an unre- 
mitted vigilance, as watchful in peace as in war, is 
fo evidently impoffible, is fuch a chimera, is fo con- 
trary to human nature, and the courfe of human 
affairs, that I am perfuaded no perfon in his fenfes, 
except thofe whofe country, religion and fove«* 
reign, are depofited in the French funds, could 
dream of it. There is not the flightefl petty boun- 
dary fuit, no difference between a family arrange- 
ment, no fort of mifunderftanding, or crofs pur- 
pofe between the pride and etiquette of courts, 
that would not entii:ely disjoint this fort of alliance, 
and render it as futile in its effefts, as it is feeble 

Vou VIL I in 
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in its principle. But when we confid^r that the 
main drift of that defenfive alliance muft be to 
prevent the operation of intrigue, mifchievous 
dochrine and evil example, in the fuccefs of unpro- 
voked rebellion, regicide, and fyftematick aflafTma-' 
tion and mafiacre^ the abfurdity of fuch a fcheme 
becomes quite lamentable. Open the communica^ 
lion with France, and the reft follows of courfe. 

How hi the interiouT circumftancesof this coun- 
try fupport what is faid with regard to its foreign 
politicks, muft be left to better judgments. I am 
fure the French faction here is infinitely ftrength-^ 
ened by the fuccefe of the afiaflins on the other 
fide of the water. This evil in the- heart of Eu- 
rope muft be ext^ated from that center, or no 
part of the circumference 'can be free from the 
mifchief which radiates from it, and which wiU 
fpread circle beyond circle, in fpite of all the little 
defenfive precautions which can be employed 
againft it. 

I do not put my name to thefe hints fubmitted 
to the confideration of reflefting men. It is of 
too little importance to fuppofe the name of the' 
writer coiild add any weight to the ftate of things 
contained in this paper. That ftate of things* 
preffes irrefiftibly on my judgment, and it lies^ 
and has long lain, with a heavy weight upon my 
mind. I cannot think that what is done in France,, 
is beneficial to the humaa race. If it were, the 

Englilh 
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Englilh conftitution ought no more to ftand againft 
it than the antient conftitution of the kitigdom in 
Which the new fyftem prevails. I thought it the 
duty of a man, not unconcerned for the publick, 
and who is a faithful fubjeft to the king, refpeft- 
fiilly. to fubmit this ftate of fafts at this Hew ftep 
in the progrefs of the French arms and politicks, 
to his Majefty, to his confidential ferVailts, and to 
thofe perfons who, though hot in office, by their 
birth, their tank, their fortune, their charlftet and 
their i*eputatioii for wifdom, f^ein to me to have 
a large ftake in the ftability of the antient order 
of things. 

Batb^ Novembet 5^ i792» 
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^ POLICY OF THE ALLIES. 

AS the propofcd manifefto is, I underftand, to 
promulgate to the world the generd idea of 
a plan for the regulation of a great kin^om, and 
through the regulation of that kingdom probably 
to decide the fete of Europe for ever, nothing re- 
quires a more ferious deliberation with regard to 
the time of making it, tlie circumftances of thofe 
to whom it is addreffg^j and the matter it is to 
contain. 

As to the time, (with the due diffidence in my 
own opinion) I have fome doubts whether it is not 
rather unfevourable to the iffuing any manifefto, 
with regard to thein tended government of France; 
and for this reafon, that it is, (ypon th^ principal 
point of our attack) a time of calamity and defeat. 
Manifeftoes of this nature are commonly made 
when the army of fome foverelgn enters into the 
enemy's country in great force, and under the im^ 
jpofing authority of that force employs menaces 
ipwards thofe whom he defires to awe; and makes 

{ 4 promifc^ 
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promifes to thofe whom he wiflies to engage in 
his favour. 

As to a party, what has been done at Toulon 
leaves no doubt, that the party for which we de- 
clare muft be that which fubftantially declares for 
royalty as the bafis of the government. 

As to menaces — Nothing in my opinion, can 
contribute more eflFechiaHy to lower any fovereign 
in the publick eftimation, and to turn his defeats 
into difgraces, than to threaten in a moment of 
impotence. The fecond manifefto of the duke of 
Brunfwick appeared therefore to the world to be 
extremely ill-timed. However, if his menaces in 
that manifefto had been feafonable,they were not 
without an objeft. Great crimes then apprehend- 
ed, and great evils then impending, were to be pre- 
vented. At this time, every aft, which early me- 
naces might poffibly have prevented^ is done. Pu- 
nifhment and vengeance alone remain, and God 
forbid that they ihould ever be forgotten. But 
the puniihment of enormous offenders will not be 
the lefs fevere, or the lefs exemplary when it is not 
threatened at a moment when we have it not in 
our power to execute our threats. On the other 
fide, to pafs by proceedings of fuch a nefarious na- 
ture, in all kinds, as have been carried on in France,, 
.without any fignification of refentment, would be 
in effect to ratify them ; and thus to become ac- 
(TefTaries after the fad, in all thofe enormities which 

it 
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it is impoffible to repeat, or think of without hor- 
rour. An abfolute filence appears to mc to be at 
this time the only fafe courfe. 

The fecond ufual matter of manifeftoes is com- 
pofed oipromifes to thofe who co-operate with our 
defigns. Tliefe promises depend in a great mea- 
fure, if not wholly, on the apparent power of the 
perfon who makes them to fulfil his engagements. 
A time of difafter on the part of the pi^omifer, 
feems not to add much to the dignity of his per- 
fon, or to the efFed of his offers. One would 
hardly wifh to feduce any unhappy perfons to give 
the laft provocation to a mercilefs tyranny, with- 
out very effectual means of prote<5ling them. 

The time thereforeieems (as I faidj not favour- 
able to a general manifefto, on account of the un- 
pleafant fituation of our affairs. However, I write 
in a changing fcene, when a meafure very impru- 
dent to-day, may be very proper to-morrow. Some 
great viclory may alter the whole ftate of the quef- 
tion,fo far as it regards our power of fulfilling any 
engagement we may think fit to riiake. 

But there is another confideration of far greater 
importance for all the purpofes of this manifefto^ 
The pubHck, and the parties concerned, will look 
fomewhat to the difpofition of the promifer indi- 
cated by his conduft, as well as to his power of 
fulfilling his engagements. 

Speaking of this nation -as part of a genera^ 

combination 
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combination of powers, are we quite fure, that 
others can bdieve us to be fincere, or that we can 
be even fuUy affured of our own fincerity in the 
protection of thofe who ftiall riik their lives for 
the reftoration of monarchy in France, when the 
world fees, that thofe who are the natural, legal, 
conftitutional reprefentatives of that monarchy, if. 
it has any, have not had their names fo much as 
mentioned in any one publick aft ; that in no way 
whatever are their perfons brought forward, that 
f heir rights have not been exprefsly or implicitly 
allowed, and that they have not been in the leaft 
confulted on the important intereft^ they have at 
ftake. On the cqntrary, they are kept in a ftate 
of obfcurity and contempt, and in a degree of ins 
digence at times bordering on beggary, They are, 
in faft, little lef? prifoners ip the village pf Hanau, 
than the royal captives who are locked up in the 
tower of the Temple. What is this, according tq 
the common indications which guide the judgment 
pf mankind, but, under the pretext of protecting 
the crown of France, in reality to ufurp it ? 

I am alfo very apprehenfive, that there are other 
circumftances which muft tend to weaken the force 
of our declarations. No partiality to the ailie4 
powers, can prevent great doubts on thcfairnefe 
of our intentions as fupporters of the crown of 
France, or of the true principles of legitimate go- 
vernment in oppofition to jacpbinifmj^ when it is 

vifiblQ 
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vifible that the two leaxUng orders of the ftatc of 
France, who i^rc now the viftims, and who muft 
aj ways be the true and fole fupports of monarchy 
in that country, are, at beft, in fome of their de^ 
icriptions,confidcired only as objects of charity,and 
pthers are, when employed, employed only as mer* 
f:cxaary foldiers ; tl^at they are thrown back out of 
all rcputablj^ fervice^ are in a manner difowned, 
ponfidcred as nothing in their own caufe, and ne* 
yer once confuked in the concerns of their king, 
their country, their laws, their religion, and their 
property! We even affect to be afliamed of them. 
In ajl our proceedings we carefully avoid the ap- 
pearance of being of a party with thenv. In all our 
ideas of treaty we do not regard them as what they 
are, the two leading orders of the kingdom. If 
we do hot cpnfider them in that light, we muft 
rccognife the favages by whom they have been 
ruined, and who have declared war upon Europe, 
whOft they difgrace and perfecute human nature^ 
and openly defy the God that made them, as real 
proprietors of France. 

I ajn much afraid, too, that we fliall fcarcely be 
^lieved feir fupporters of lawful monarchy againft 
jacobinifm, fb long as we continue to make and 
toobCerve cartels with the jacobins, and on fair 
termg exchange prifonerg with them, whilfl thq 
royalifts, invited to our ftandard, and employed 
under our publick faith, 'againft the jacobins, i< 

takej^ 
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taken by that favage facHon, arc giveti up to the 
executioner without the leafl: attempt whatfoevet 
at reprifaL For this, we are to look at the king 
of Pruflia's conduct:, compared with his manifeftoes 
about a twelvemonth ago. For this we are to look 
at the capitulations of Mentz and Valenciennes, 
made in the courfe of the prefent campaign. By 
thefe two capitulations^ the Chriftian royalifts 
were excluded from any participation in the caufe 
of the combined powers. They were confidered 
as the outlaws of Europe. Two armies were in 
cSed: fent againft them. One of thofe armies 
(that which furrendered Mentz) was very near 
overpowering the Chriftians of Poitou, and the 
other (that which furrendered at Valenciennes) hay 
adhiaUy cruflied the people whom oppreffion and 
defpair had driven to refinance at Lyons, has maf- 
fiicred feveral thoufands of them in cold blood, 
pillaged the whole fubftance of the place, and pur- 
fued their rage to the very houfes, condemning 
that noble city to defolation, in the unheard-of 
manner we have feen it devoted. 

It is then plain by a conduft which overturns a 
thoufend declarations, that we take the royalifts of 
France only as an inftrument of fome convenience 
in a temporary hoftility with the jacobins, but that 
we regard thofe atheiftick and murderous barba- 
jrians as the bona fide poffeffors of the foil of France. 
It app ars at leaft, that we confider them as a fair • 

government 
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government defaBo^ if not dejure\ a refiftance to 
which in favour of the king of France, by any 
man who happened to be born within that coun- 
try, might equitably be confidered, by other na- 
tions, as the crime of treafon. 

For my part, 1 would fooner put my hand into 
the fire than fign an invitation to oppreffed men to 
fight under my ftandard, and then on every finifter 
event of war, cruelly give them up to be punifticd 
as the bafetft of traitors, as long as I had one of the 
common enemy in my hands to be put to death in 
order to fecure thofe under my protection, and tb 
vindicate the common honour of fovereigns. We 
hear nothing of this kind of fecurity in favour of 
thofe whom we invite to the fupport of our caufe. 
Without it, I am not a little apprehenfive that the 
proclamations of the combined powers might (con* 
ti^ry to their intention no doubt) be looked upon 
as frauds, and cruel traps laid for their lives. 

So far as to the correfpondence between our de- 
clarations and our conduft : let the declaration be 
worded as it will, the conduft is the praftical com- 
ment by which, and which alone it can be under- 
ftood. This eonduft afting on the declaration, 
leaves a monarchy without a monarch ; and with- 
out any reprefentative or truftee for the monarch, 
and the monarchy. It fuppofes a kingdom with- 
out fitates and orders ; a territory without pro- 
prietors ; and faithful fubjefts, who are to be'left 
to the fete of rebels and traitors* 

The 
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The affair of the eftablifhment of a government 
is a very difficult undertaking for foreign powers 
to adl in as principals ; though as auxiliaries and me* 
diators^ it has been not at all unufual, and may be 
a meafure full of poUdy and humanity^ and true 
dignity. 

The firft thing we cfught td do, fuppofing us not 
.giving the law as conquerors, but a£iing as friendly 
powers applied to for couhfd and affilbmc6 in the 
fettlement of a diftraded country^ h well to con- 
fider the compofition, nature, and temper of its 
obje<5b, and particularly of thofe who aftually doy 
or who ought to exercife power in that ftate. It is^ 
material to know who they are, and ho\r confti- 
tuted, whom we cdnfider as the pedple of France? 

The next confideration is, through whom ouf 
arrangements are to be made, and on what prin- 
ciples the gevetnment wc propofe is to be eftab- 
Kfhed. 

The firft queftion on the people is this, Whe-* 
ther we are to confider the individuals now aBuall'j 
in France^ numerically taken and arranged into Jaco^ 
bin club 5^ as the body politick, conftkuting the na-' 
tion of France? or. Whether we confider the ori- 
ginal individual proprietors of lands, expeDed fince 
the revolution, and the ftates and the bodies po*- 
fitick, fuch as the colleges of juftice called parlia- 
ments, the corporations noble and not noble of 
baiUiages, and towns, and cities, the bifeops and 
tho clergy^ as the true conftituent parts of the na- 
tion^ 
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tioja, and forming the legally organized parts of 
the people of France ? 

In this ferioas concern it is very neceflary that 
we fhould have the moft diftinft ideas annexed to 
the terms we employ ; becaufe it is evident, tha,t 
an abufe of the term people, has been the original 
fundamental caufe of thofe evils, th>s cure of 
which, by war and policy, is the prefeut objedt of 
all the ftates of Europe. 

If we confider the afting power in J'rance in 
any legal conftrui^on of puhlick Iaw,ras the peo« 
pie, the queftion is decided in favour of the re- 
publick o|ie and indiviiible^ But we have decided 
for monarchy. If fo, we have a king and fub- 
je£ts ; and that king and fubjecte have rights and 
privileges which ought to be fupported at home; 
for I do not fuppofe that the government of that 
kingdom can, or ought to be regulated, by the ar- 
bitrary mandate of a foreign confederacv. 

As to the faftion exercifing power, to fuppofe 
that monarchy can be fupported by principled re- 
gicides, religion by profeffed atheifts, order by 
clubs of jacobins, property by committees of pro- 
fcription, and jurifprudence by revolutionary tri- 
bunals, is to be fanguine in a degree of which I 
am incapable. On them I decide, for myfelf, 
that thefe perfons are not the legal corporation 
of France, and that it is not with them we caii 
(if we would) fettle the government of France. 

Since, 
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SincCy then, we have decided for monarchy in 
that kingdom, we ought alfo to fettle who is to be 
the monarch, who is to be the guai:dian of a mi- 
nor, and how the monarch and monarchy is to 
be modified and fupported? If the monarch is to 
be ele&ed, who the deftors are to be : if heredi- 
tary, what order is eftabliftied correfponding with 
an hereditary monarchy, and fitted to maintain it? 
Who are to modify it in its exercife? Who are 
to reftrain its powers where they ought to be li- 
mited, to ftrengthen them where they are to be 
fupported, or to enlarge them, where the objeft, 
the time, and the circumftances, may demand 
their extenfion ? Thefe are things which, in the 
outline, ought to be made diflin A and dear ; for 
if they are not (efpedally with regard to thoie 
great points, who are the proprietors of the foil, 
and what is the corporation of the kingdom) there 
is nothing to hinder the complete eftablilhment 
of a jacobin republick, (fuch as that formed in 
7790 and 1791) under the name of a Democracie 
Royale. Jacobinifm does not confift in the hav- 
ing or not having, a certain p^eant under the 
name of a king, but " in taking the people as 
" equal individuals, without any corporate name 
*' or defcription, without attention to property, 
*' without divifion of powers,, and forming the 
" government of ddegates from a number of men- 
" fo conftituted ; in deftroying or confifcating 

" property. 
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•* J>ropcrty5 and bribing the publick creditors, or, 
^^ the poor, with the fpoils, now . of one part erf 
*' the community, now of another, without re* 
** gard to prefcription or pofFeflion/* 

I hope no one cs^n be fo very blind a^ tx> imagine 
that monarchy can be acknowledged and fupported 
i|i France upon any other bafis than that of its 
property, corporaU la^nd individual^ or that it can 
cnjey a moment^* permanence or fecurity upon 
any fcheme of things, which fets afide all the an- 
ient corporate capacities aHid diftinAions of the 
kingdom, and fubvcrts the whole fabrick pf itar 
HQtient laws and ufages, political, ctvil and reli* 
gious, to introduce a fyftem founded on the fup- 
pofed rights of mattj and the abfolute equality of 
the human race, Unlefs, therefore, we declare 
dearly and diftinftly in fayour of the rejioration 
of property, and confide tp the hereditary pro* 
perty of the kipgdom, the limitation and qualifi^ 
cations pf its hereditary monarchy, the blood and 
frprfure of Europe is wafted for the ^ftablifliment 
of jacqbinifm in France. There is ftp doubt that 
Danton and Robefpierre, Cha\imette and Barrere^ 
that Condorcet, that Thomas Paine, that La Fay^ 
ctte, and the ex-bifl^pp of Autun, the abb^ Gre^ 
goire, with all the gang of the Syeyes'^, the Hen^ 
pots, and the Santerres, if they could fecure them-* 
ftiyes in the fruits of their rebellion and rofbberyi 
mmld be perfectly indiiferent, whether the moft 
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unhappy of all infants, whom by the leflbns of the 
fhoc-maker, his governor and guardian, they arc 
training up ftudioufly and methodically to be an 
ididt, or M^at is worfe, the moft wicked and bafc 
of mankind, continues to receive his civick educa-* 
tion in the Temple or the Thuilleries, whilft they, 
and fuch as they, really govern the kipgdom. 

It cannot be too often and too ftrongly incuL 
cated, that monarchy and property muft, in FraAce, 
go together; or neither can exift. To think of thd 
poffibility of the exiftence of a permanent and 
hereditary royalty, where nothing elfe is hereditary^ 
or permanent in point either ofperfonal or corporate dig^ 
nity^ is a ruinous chimera worthy of the abbe Syeyes 
and thofe wicked fools his aflbciates, who ufiirped 
power by the murders of the 1 9th of July and the 
6th of Oftober 1789, and who brought forth the 
monfter which they called Democrade Royale, or 
the Conftitution. 

I believe that moft thinking men would prefer 
infinitely fome fober and fenfible form of a repub-» 
lick, in which there was no mention at all of a 
king, but which held out fome reafonable fecurity 
to property, life, and perfoiial freedom, to a fcheme 
of things like this democracie royale, founded on 
impiety, immorality, frai^dulent currencies, the 
cbrififcation of innocent individuals, and the pre^ 
tended rights of man ; and which, in 6fFeft>j cx^ 
eluding the whole body -of th^ nobility,' clergy, 
. . '"••";. and 
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and landed property of a great nation, threw 
cyery thing into the hands of a defperate fet of ob- 
fcure adventurers, who led to every mifchief a 
blind and bloody band of fans-culofates. At the 
liead, or rather at the tail of this fyftem, was a 
miferable pageant as its oftenfible inftrument, who 
wa§ to be treated with every fpecies of indignity, 
till the moment, when l^e was conveyed from the 
palace of contempt to the dungeon of ho rr our, and 
thence led by a brewer of his capital through the 
^pplaufes of an hired, frantick, drunken muU j- 
tude, to lofe his head upon a fcaffold. 

This is the conftitution, or democracie royale } 
and this is what infallibly would be again fet up in 
France to run exaftly the faipe round, if the pre-^ 
dominant power fliquld fo far be forced to fubmit; 
as to receive the name of a king, leaving it' to thq < 
jacqbins, (that is, to thofe who have fubvertecj 
royalty and deftroyed property) to modify the one, 
^d to diftribute the other as fpoiL By the ja? 
cabins I mean indifcriminately the Briffotins and 
the Maratifts, knowing no fort pf difference be- 
tween them. As to any other party, nonQ exifts 
in that unhappy country. The royalifts (thofe in 
Foitou excepted) are baniflied and extinguilhed : 
and as to what they call the Conftitutionalifts, or 
Democrats Royauxj they never had aii exiftence pf 
the fmalleft degree of power, CQuiideration or au- 
thority ; nor, if they differ jat fjl fi:pm the reft of 
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the athcifHck banditti (which from ttieir anions 
and principles I have no rcafon to think) were 
they ever any other than the temporary tools and 
inftruments of the more determined, able, and fyf- 
tematick regicides. Several attempts have been 
tnadeto fupport this chimerical democracie royale 
*~the firft was by La Fayette — the laft by Du» 
mourier : — ^they tended only to fhew, that this 
abfurd projeft had no party to fupport it. The 
Girondifts under Wimpfen, and at Bourdeaux, 
have made fome ftruggle. ITie conftitutionalifts 
never could make any j and for a very plain rea* 
fon ; they were leaders in rebellion. All their prin- 
ciples, and their whole fcheme of government be- 
ing republican, they could never excite the fmalleft 
degree of'enthufiafm in favour of the unhappy 
' monarch, whom they had rendered contemptible, 
to make him the executive officer in their new 
Commonwealth. They only appeared as traitoi'S 
to their own jacobin caufe, not as faithful adhe- 
rents to the king. 

In an addrefs to France, in an attempt to treat 
with it, or in confidering any fcheme at all rela- 
tive to it, it is impoffible We fhould mean the geo* 
graphical, we muft always mean the moral and 
political country, I believe we fliall be in a great 
errour if we act upon an' idea that there exifts in 
that country any organiifed body of men who 
ihight be willing to treat on equitable terms, for 
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the reftoration of tjieir monarchy; but who are 
nice in balancing thofe terms, and who would ac- 
cept fuch as to them appeared reafonable, but who 
would quietly fubmit to the predominant power, 
if they were not gratified in the fafhion of fome 
conftitution which fuited with their fancies. 

I take the ftate of France to be totally different, 
I know of no fuch body, and of no fuch party. 
So far from a combination of twenty men (always 
excepting Poitou) I never yet heard, that 2Lfingle 
man could be named of fufficient force or influ- 
ence to anfwer for another man, much lefs for 
the fmalleft djftricl in » the country, or for the moft 
incomplete company of foldiers in the army. We 
fee every man that the jacobins chufe to appre- 
hend, taken up in his village, or in his houfe, and 
conveyed to prifon \vithout the leaft Ibadowxjf 
refiftance ; and this indifferently ^ whether he is fut 
pefted of royalifm, or federalifm, moderantifm, 
democracy royal, or any other of the names of 
faftion which they ftart by the hour. What is 
much more aftonifhing, (and if we did not care- 
fully attend to the genius and circumftances of 
this revolution, pauft indeed appear incredible), all Noindwi- 
thejir moft accredited military men, from a gene- encercivH 
raliflimo to a corporal, may be arretted, (each in the 
midft of his camp, and covered with the Jaurels of 
accumulated victories) tied neck and heels, thrown 
' K 3 into 
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into a cart, and fent to Paris to be difpofed o£ it 
the pleafure of the revolutionary tribunals. 

As no individuals have power and influence, fo 
there arc no corporations, whether of lawyers or 
burghers, exifting. The aflembly called Confti* 
tuent, deftroyed all fuch inftitiitions very early. 
The primary and fecondary affemblies, by their 
original conftitution, were to be diflblved when 
they anfwered the purpofe of elefting the magif- 
trates ; and were exprefsly difqualified from per- 
forming any corporate aft whatfdever. The tran- 
fient magiftrates have been almbft all removed be- 
fore the expiration of their terms, and new have 
been lately impofed upon the people, without the 
form or ceremony of an eleftion: thefe ma^f- 
trates during their exiftence are put iindei*, as aU 
the executive authorities are from firft td laft, the 
popular focieties (called Jacobin Clubs) of the fe- 
yeral countries, and this by an exprefs Order of 
the national convention : it is even made a cafe of 
death to oppofe or attack thofe dubs. They too 
have been lately fubjefted to an exptirgatory fctu* 
tiny, to drive out from them every thing^favour- 
ing of what they call thp crime of nwderantifm^ of 
which offence however few were guilty But 
a3 people began to take refuge from their perfecU- 
tions — amongft Ihemfclves, they have driven them 
from th:lt laft allium* 

Th?. 
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The ftate bF France is perfeftly fiipple. It con* 
fifts of but two defcriptions — The oppreffors sln^ 
the cipprefled. • 

The firft has the whole authority of the ftate 
in their hands ; all the arms, all the revenues of 
the publick, all the confifcations of individuals 
and corporations, T^hey hav6 taken the lower 
fort from their occupations and have put them into 
•pay, that they may form them into a body of Ja- 
iiifaries to over-rule and awe property. The heads 
df thefe wtetches they never fuflFci^ to cool. They 
fupply them with a food for fury varied by the 
day — befides the fenfual ftate of intoxication from 
which they are rarely free. They have made the 
priefts and people formally abjure the divinity ; 
they have eftranged them from* every civil, moral, 
and focial, or even natural and inftinftive fenti- 
tnent, habit, and praftice, and have rendered them 
fyftematically favages, to make it impoffible for 
them to be the inftruments of any fober and vir- 
tuous arrangement, or to be reconciled to any ftate 
of order, under any name whatfdever. 

The other defcription, the opprejfed—zrt people 
of feme property ) they are the fmall relicks of 
the perfecuted landed intereftj they are the 
burghers and the farmers. By the very circum- 
ftance of their being of fome property, though ^ 
Numerous in fome points of view, they cannot be 
very confiderable as a number. In cities the nature 

E4 of 
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of their occuintions renders them domdlick and 
/eeble ; in the country it confines them to their 
farm for fubfiftence. The national guards are all 
changed and refornied. Every thing fufpicious 
in the defcription of which they were compofed 
is rigoroufly (tifarmed^ Committees, called of 
vigilance and fiifety, are every where formed j a 
moft fevere and fcrutiniiing inquifitionj far more 
rigid than any thing ever known or imagined* 
Two perfons cannot meet and confer without ha- 
zard to their liberty, and even to their lives. 
Kumbers fcarcely credible have been executed, and 
their property confiicated. At Paris and in moft 
other towns, the bread they buy is a daily dole-^ 
which they cannot obtain without a daily ticket 
delivered to them by their mafters. Multitudes 
of all ages and fexes are adually imprifoned. I 
have reafon to believe, that in France there arc^ 
not, for various ftate crimes, fo few as twenty 
thoufand* aftually in jail — a large proportion of 
people of property in any ftate. If a father of a. 
family fliould fliew any difpofition to refift, or to 
withdraw himfelf from their power, his wife and 
children are cruelly to anfwer for it. It is by 
means of thefe hoftages, that they keep the troops, 
which they force by mafles (as they call it) into 
the field — true to their colours. 

* Some accounts make them five timcs^as nianf. 

-pother 
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' Jijaotberof 4:laidr refour<:es is not, to be forgot^ 
ten.— They have lately found a way of giving d\ 
^Qs% of -iibi^uity to the fupreme fovereign autlio«> 
tity, whicji no monarch .has been able yet to give 
JX> ^jy reprefentation of his* 

Tiie cpnHniffiqners of the national conventiqn, 
who ^re the members pf the convention itfelf, 
jand ffssSiy exercife ajl its powei:s, make continual 
inrcmts tHroijigh every province, and vifits to every 
army. There they fuperfede all the' ordinary au- 
^thoriti^s civil and military, and change and alter 
Awxy thipg at their pleafure. So that in eflfeft np 
deliberative c?^pacity exifts in any pojjtion of the ^"^ 
Inhabitants. 

Toulon, republican in principle, having taken 
its decifion in a moment under the guillotine^ and be- ^ 

fore the arrival of thefe commiffioners, Toulon, 
being a plice regularly fortified, and having in its 
boibm a navy in part highly difcontented, has ef- 
caped, though by a fort of miracle ; and it would 
not have cfcaped, if two powerful fleets had not 
been at the 'door to give them not only ftrong, 
. but prompt and immediate fuccour, efpecially, as 
. neither this nor any other fea-port town in France 
can be depended on, from the peculiarly favage 
4ifpofitions, inanjaers, and connexions among the 
lower fort of people in thofe places. Ti||is I take 
to be the true iteite of things in France; fofar as 
it regards any exi/iing bodiis^ whetbfr of legal or vo* 
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IwTtafy affbciatton^ capable of aiiing or of treating in 

corps. . 

As to the opprcffcd individuals j they are many ^ 
and as difcontented as men muft be under the 
monftrous and complicated tyranny of all forts^ 
With which they are crulhcd. They want no fti- 
mulils to throw ofiF thii^readful yoke j but they 
do want (not manifeftoes, which they have had 
even to furfeit, but) real proteftion, force and 

fuccour. 

The difputes and queftions of men at their eafe^ 
do not at all affed: their minds, or evei* can occupy 
the minds ^f men in their fituatidn< Thefe theo* 
ries are long fince gone by; they have had thetr 
day, and have done their mifchief. The queftion 
is not between the rabble of fyftems, Fayctteifm 
(jondorcetifm, Monarchifm, or Democratifm or 
Federalifm, on the one fide, and the fundamental 
laws of France on the other-^-or between all thdfe 
fyftems amongft themfelves. It is a controverfy 
(weak indeed ^nd unequal on the one part) be- 
tween the proprietor and the robber; between 
theprifoner and the jailor; between the neck and 
the guillotine. Four-fifths, of the French inhabi- 
tants would thankfully take proteftion from the 
emperour of Morocco, and would never trouble 
their heads about the abftraft principles of the 
ppwer by which they were fnafehed from impfi- 
fonment, F<)b^)ery, and murder. But then thefe 

men 
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ftien can do little or nothing for themfelves. They 
have no arms, nor magazines, nor chiefs, nor 
tinion, nor the poflibility of thefe thitigs within 
themfelves. On the whole therefore I lay it 
down as a certainty, that in the jacobins, no change 
of mind is, to be expefted — and that no others in 
the territory of France have an independent and 
deliberative exiftence. 

The truth is, that France is out of itfelf*— The 
moral France is feparated from the geographical. 
The niaft^f Of the houfe is expelled, and the rob* 
bef s are in poffeffion. If we look for the corporate 
people of France exifting as corporate in the eye 
and intention of publick law, (that corporate peo- 
pie, 1 mean, who are free to deliberate and to de- 
dde, and who have a capacity to treat and con- 
clude) they are in Flanders, and Germany, in 
Switzerland, Spain, Italy, and England. There 
tire all the princes of the blood, there are all the 
orders of theftate, there are all the parliaments of 
the kingdom. 

This being, as I conceive, the true ftate of 
France, as it exifts territorially^ and as it exilte 
morally^ the queftion will be, with whom we arc 
to concert our arrangements ; and whom we are 
to ule as our inftruments in the reduftion, in the 
pacification, and in the fettlement of France. ' The 
Work to be done muft indicate the workmen^ 
Suppofing us to have rational bbjeds,- we have i\v6 

principal. 
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piindp^, an4 oi^e fecondary. T^ ^rft two arc 
fo intimatdy xx)nnec]ked a^ not to be fep^rated even 
in thought; the rc-eft^bliflunent of roy^ty, and 
the rc-cftablifhment of property. One would 
think it requires not a great de^ of argument to 
prove, tjiat the moft ferious endeavours to reftore 
royalty will be made by royalifU. Property will 
be moft energetically reftored by the antient pro- 
prietof^ of that kingdom. 

Whei^ I fpeak of royalifts, I wjlh to be under- 
(lood of thofe who were always fuch from prin- 
ciple. Every arm lifted up for royalty froip the 
beginning, was the arm of a man fo principled. 
I do not think there are ten exceptions. 

The principled royalifts are certainly i^ot of 
force to cSc& thefe objefts by themfdves. If they 
were, the operations of the prefent great combi-» 
natio;^ would be wholly unneceflary. What I con- 
tend for is, that they ihould be confuted with^ 
treated with, and en^ployed; and that no fo- 
reigners whatfoever are either in intereft fo en- 
gaged, or in judgment and local knowledge fo 
competent, to anfwer all thefe purpofes as the na- 
tural proprietors of the country. 

Their number for an exiled party is alfo con^ 
jB^able. Ahnoft tjie whole body of the landed 
proprietors of France, ecdefiaftical and civil, hayc 
l>ecn ftea^ily devoted to the monarchy* This 
fepdy (39?s not amou^ jp 1^ than feventy thou- 
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fand — z very great number in the compofition df 
the refpeftable clafles in any fodety. — ^I am fore^ 
that if half that number of the fame defcriptioii 
were' taken out of this country, it would leave 
hardly any thing that I ihould call the people <rf 
England, On the faith of the^emperour and the 
king of Pruflia, a body of ten thouland pobilitjr 
on horfeback, with the king's two brothers ai 
theit head, ferved with the king df Pruffia in the 
campaign of 1792, and equipped themfelves wdth 
the laft {hilling of their ruined fortunes and ex* 
haufted credit,* It is not now the queftion how 
that great force came to be rendered ufelefs and 
totally diffipated, I ftate it now, only to remark^ 
that a great part of the fame force exifts, and 
would aft if it were enabled. I am fure every 
thing has fliewn us that in this war with France, 
one Frenchman is Worth twenty foreigners. La 
Vendee is a proof of this. 
If we wijBi to make an impreffioii on the mind$ 

* Before the revolution the French noblelTe were fo reduced 
in numbers, that they did not much exceed twenty thoufand^ at 
Icaft of full grown men. As they have been very cruelly formed 
into entire corps of foldiers, it is eftiraated, that by the fword, 
and diflempers in the field, they have not loft lefs than fiv6 
thoufand men ; and if this courfe is purfued, it is to be feared^ 
that the whole body of the French nobility may be extingui(h«> 
«d. Several hundreds have alfo periilied by famine and vaifout 
accidents* 

of 
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of any perfons in France, or to perfuadq them to 
join our ftandard, it is impoffible that they ll>ould 
not be more eafily led, and more readily formed, 
and difciplined, (civilly and martially difciplined) 
by thofe who fyczk their language, who are ac^ 
qnainted with their manners, who are converfant 
with their nlages and habits of thinking, and who 
Have a local knowledge of their country, and fome 
remains of antient credit and confideration, than 
ivith a body congregated from all tongues and 
tribes^ Where none of the refpeftable native in^ 
tertfts are feen in the tranfaclion, it is impoffible 
tEiat any declarations can convince thofe tjiat are 
within, or thcrfe that are without, that any thing 
clfe than fome fort of hoftility in the ftyle of a, 
conqueror is meant. At beft it will appear to fuch 
wavering performs, (if fuch there arc) whom we 
meln to fix with us, a choice whether they are 
to continue a prey to domeftick banditti, ov 
to be fought for as a carrion carcafs, and picked 
to the bone by all the crows and ^ vultures of the 
Iky. They may take proteftion, (and they would 
I doubt not) but they can have neither alacrity nor 
zeal in fuch a caufe. When they fee nothing but 
bands of Englifh, Spaniards, Neapolitans, Sardi- 
nians, Pruffians, Auftrians^ Hungarians, Bohe- 
mians, Sclavonians, Croatians, ading as prtTuipah^ 
it is impoffible they fhould think we come with a 
beneficent dcfign. Many of thofe fierce and bar- 
barous 
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barous people have already ^ven proofs how litdc 
they regard any French party whatfoever. Some 
of thefe nations the people of France are jealous of; 
fiich are the Englifli, and the Spaniards — others 
they defpife; fuch are the Italians — others they 
hate and dread; fuch are the German and Danu<» 
bian powers. At beft fuch interpofiticn of an- 
tient enemies excites apprehenfion; but in thii 
cafe, how can they fuppofe that we come to main« 
tain their legitimate iitonarchy in a truly paternal 
French government, to proteft their privileges, 
their laws, their religion, and their property, when 
they fee us make ufe of no one perfon who has 
any intereft in them, any knowledge of the;m, or 
any the leaft zeal for them ? On the contrary, they 
fee, that we do not fuffer any of thofe who have. 
Ihewn a zeal in that caufe, which we feem to make 
our own, to come freely into any place in which 
the allies obtain any footing. 

If we wifli to gain upon any people, it is right 
to fee what it is they expect. We have had a pro* 
pofal from the royalifts of Poitou. They are well 
intitled, after a bloody war maintained for eight 
months againft all the powers of anarchy, to fpeak 
the fentiments of the royalifts of France. Do thejr 
defire us to exclude their princes, their clergy^ 
their nobility? The direft contrary. They ear» 
neftly folicit that men of every one of thefe dc» 
fcriptions fhould be fent to them. They do not 

call 
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oil for Englifh, Auftrian^ or PruiEan o&cer% 
They call for French emigrant officers. They caU 
for the exiled priefts. They have demanded the 
Compte d'Artois to appear at their head. Thefe 
arc the demands, (quite natural demands) of thofe 
who art ready to follow the ftandard of monarchy. 

The great means therefore of reftoring the mo- 
narchy which we have made the main objeil of the 
^dr^ is to affift the dignity, the religion, and the 
property of France, to repoffefs themfelves of the 
means of their natural influence. This ought tq 
be the primary objci& of all our politicks, and all 
tor military operations. Otherwife every thing 
will move in a prepofterous order, and nothingj 
but confufion and deftrudion will follow. 

I know that misfortune is not made to win re^^ 
ipe6t from ordinary minds. I know that there h, 
a leaning to profperity however obtained, and a 
prejudice in its favour ; I know there is a difpoii* 
lion to hope fomething from the variety and in- 
conftancy of villany, rather than from the tire* 
Ibme uniformity of fixed principle. There have 
been, I admit, fituations in which a guiding perfon 
ht party might be gained over, and through, him 
#r them, the whole body of a nation. For the 
hope of fuch a converfion, and of deriving advan- 
tage from enemies, it might be politick for a while 
to throw your friends into the fliade. But ex^ 
atttples drawn from hiftory in occafions like the 

prcfent 
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prefent will be found dangeroufly to miflead us; 
France has no refemblance to other countries which 
have undergone troubles and been^ purified by 
them. If France, jacobinifed as it has been for 
four full years, did contain any bodies of autho- 
rity and difpofition to treat with you, (moft af- 
furedly flie does not) fuch is the levity of thofe 
who have expelled every thing refpeftable in their 
country, fuch their ferocity, their arrogance, their 
mutinous fpirit, their habits of defying every thing 
human and divine, that no engagement would 
hold with them for three months ; nor indeed 
could they cohere together for any purpofe of ci- 
vilized fociety, if left as they now are. There 
mufl be a means not only of breaking their ftrength 
within themfelves, but of civilizing them ; and 
thefe two things muft go together, before we can 
poflibly treat with them, not only as a nation, but 
with any divifion of them. Defcriptions of men 
of theirown race, but better in rank, fuperiour in 
property and decorum, of honourable, decent and 
orderly habits, are abfolutely neceffary to bring 
them to fuch a frame as to qualify them fo miKh 
as to come into contaft with a civilized nation. 
A fet of thofe ferocious favages with arms in their 
hands, left to themfelves in one part of the coun- 
try,^ whilft you proceed to another, would break 
forth into outrages at leaft as bad as their former. 
They muft, as faft as gained (if ever they are 
Vol. VIL t gained) 
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gained) be put under the guide, diredion and 
government of better Frenchmen than themfelves, 
or they will inftantly relapfe into a fever of aggra- 
vated jacobinifm. 

We muft not judge of other parts of France by 
the temporary fubmiffion of Toulon, with two 
vaft fleets in its harbour, and a garrifon far more 
numerous than all the inhabitants able to bear 
arms. If they were left to themfelves I am quite 
fure they would not retain their attachment to 
monarchy of any name, for a fingle week. 

To adminifter the only cure for the unheard-of 
diforders of that undone country, I think it infi- 
nitely happy for us, that God has given into our 
hands, more effectual remedies than human con- 
trivance could point out. We have in our bofom, 
and in the bofom of other civilized ftates, nearer 
forty than thirty thoufand perfons, providentially 
preferved not only from the cruelty and violence, 
but from the contagion of the horrid practices, . 
fentiments and language of the Jacobins, and even 
facredly guarded from the view of fuch abominable 
fcenes. If we fliould obtain in any confiderable > 
diftrift, a footing in France, we poffefs an immenfe 
body of phyficians and magiftrates of, the mind, 
whom we now know to be the moft drfcreet, 
gentle, well-tempered, conciliatory, virtiious, and 
pious perfons, who in any order probably exifted 
in the world. You will have a miffioner of peace 

. and 
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and order in every parifli. Nevfer was a wifer na^ 
tional cjeconomy than in the charity of the Eng- 
lifh and of other countries. Never was money 
better expended than in the maintenance of this 
body of civil troops for re-eftablifliing order in 
France, and for thus fecuring its civiliisation tb 
Europe. This means, if properly ufed, is of value 
ineftimable. 

\ 

- Nor is this corps of inftruments of civilization 
confined to the firft order of that ftate, I mean 
the clergy. The allied powers poffefs alfo, an ex- 
ceedingly numerous, well-informed, fenfible, inge- 
nious, ^ high princijpled and fpirited body of cava- 
liers in the expatriated landed intereft of France, 
as well qualified at lestft, as I, (who have been 
taught by time and experience to moderate my 
calculation of the expeftancy of human abilities) r 
ever expefted to fee in the body of any landed 
gentlemen and foldiers by their birth. France is 
well winnowed and fifted. Its virtuous men are, 
I believe, amongft the moft virtuous, as its wicked 
are amongft the moft abandoned upon earth. 
Whatever in the territory of France may be found 
to be in the middle between thefe, muft be at- 
traded to the better part. This will be compalfed, 
wh€3i every gentleman, every where being reftored 
to liis landed eftate,each on his patrimonial ground, 
may join the clergy in reanimating the loyalty, 
fidelity and r^igion of the peopk; that thefe gen- 

L 2 tlemen 
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tlemen proprietors of land, may fort that people 
according to the truft they feverally merit, that 
they may arm the honeft and well affected, and 
diiarm and difable the factious and ill difpofed. 
No foreigner can make this ^Ufcrimination nor 
thcfe arrangements. The ancient corporations of 
burghers according to their feveral modes fliould 
be reftored;^ and placed (as they ought to be) in 
the hands of men of gravity and property in the 
cities ojr bailliages, according to the proper confti- 
tutions of the commons or third eftate of France. 
They will reftrain and regulate the feditious rabble 
there, as the gentlenien will on their own eftates. 
In tins way, and in this way alone, the • country 
(once broken in upon by foreign force well di- 
reded) may. be gained and fettled. It mufl be 
gained and fettled by ii/elfj and through the me- 
dium of its own native dignity and property. It 
is not honeft, it is not decent, fiill lefs is it poli- 
tick, for foreign-powers themTelves to attempt any 
thing in this minute, eternal, local detail, in which 
they could fliew nothing but ignorance, imbeci- 
lity, confufion and oppreffion. As to the prince 
who has a juft claim to exercife the regency of 
France, like other men he is not without his faults 
and his defefts. But faults or def efts (always fup- 
pofing them faults of common human infirmity) 
arc not what in any country deftroy a legal title to 
government. Thefe princes are kept in a poor , 

obfcurc 
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obfcure country town of the king of Pruffia's. 
Their reputation is entirely at the mercy of every 
calumniator. They cannot fliew themfelves, they 
cannot explain themfelves, as princes ought to do. 
After being well informed, as any man here can 
be, I do not find, that thefe blemifties in this emi- 
nent perfon, are at all confiderable, or that they at 
all affeft a charafter, which is full of probity, ho- 
nour, generofity, and real goodnefs. In fome 
points he has but too much refemblance to his un- 
fortunate brother ; who, with all his weakneffes, 
had a good underftanding and many parts of an 
excellent man, and a good king. But Monfieur^ 
without fuppofing the other deficient, (as he was 
not) excels him in general knowledge and in ^ 
fharp and keen obfervation, with fomething of a 
better addrefs, and an happier mode of fpeaking 
and of writing. His coiiverfation is open, agreei* 
able and informed, his manners gracious and 
princely. His brother the Comte d' Artois fuftain^ 
mil better the reprefentation of his place. He is 
eloquent, lively, enga^ng in the higheft degree, of 
a decided character, full of erxergy and aftivity. 
In a word he is a brave, honourable, and accom^ 
pliflied cavalier. Their brethren of royalty, if 
they were true to their own caufe and intereft,in- 
ftead of relegating thefe illuftrious perfons to an 
obfeure town, would bring them forward in their 
courts and camps, and exhibit them to, what they 

J^ 3 -- would 
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would (pecdily obtain, the efteem, refpecl, and af- 
fection of mankind, 
a^eaion As to their knocking at every door, (which 
Regent** feems to give offence) can any thing be more na* 
to go to tural? Abandoned, defpifed, rendered in a man* 
^^' ner outkiws by all the powers of Europe, who 
have treated their unfortunate brethren with all 
the giddy pride, and improvident infolence of 
blind unfeeling profperity j who did not even fend 
them a compliment of condolence on the murder 
of their brother and fitter ; in fuch a ftate is it to 
be wondered at, or bbmed, that they tried every 
way, likely or unlikely, well or ill chofen, to get 
out of the horrible pit into which they are fallen, 
and that in particular they tried whether the 
princes of their own blood, might at length be 
brought to think the caufe of kings^ and of kings 
of their race, wounded in the murder and exile of 
the branch of France, of as much importance as 
the killing of a brace of partridges ? If they were 
abfolutely idle, and only eat in floth their bread of 
forrow and dependence, they would be forgotten, 
or at beft thought of as wretches unworthy of 
their pretenfions which they had done nothing to 
fupport. If they err from aur interefts, what care 
has been taken to keep them in thofe interefts ? or 
what defire has ever been fliewn to employ them 
in any other way than as inftruments of their own 
degradation, fhame, and ruin i 

The 
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The parliament of Paris, by whom the title of 
the regent; is to be recognifed (not made) accord- 
ing to the laws of the kingdom, is ready tb recog- 
nife it, and to regifter it, if a place of meeting 
was given to them, which might be within their 
own jurifdiclion, fuppofing that only locality was 
required for the exercife of their fundions : for it 
is one of the advantages of monarchy, to have no 
local feat. It may maintain its rights out of the 
fphere of its territorial jurifdi6tion, if other powers 
will fuflfer it. 

I am well apprifed, that the little intriguers, and 
whifpercrs, and felf-conceited thoughtlefs babblers, 
worfe than either, run about to depreciate the 
fallen virtue of a great nation. But ^hilft they 
talk, we muft make our choice — they or the jaco- 
bins. We have no other option. As to thofe, 
who in the pride of a profperity, not obtained by 
their wiifdom, valour, or induftry, think fo well of 
themfelves, and of their own abilities and virtues, 
and fo ill of other men; truth ol^liges me to lay, 
that they are not founded in their prefumption 
concerning themfelves, nor in their contempt of 
the French princes, magiftrates, nobility, and 
clergy.. Inftead of infpiring me with diflike and 
diftruft of the unfortunate, engaged with us in a 
common caufe againft our jacobin enemy, they 
take away all my efteem for their own charadcrs,, 

and aUmy defer^iic? to their judgment, 

J, 4 There 
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There arc fome few French gentlemen indeed 
who talk a language not wholly different from 
this jargon. Thofe whom I have in my eye, I 
reipcA as gallant foldiers, as much as any one can 
do»but on their political judgment, and prudence, 
I have not the fUghteft reliance, nor on their know- 
ledge of their own country, or of its laws and 
conftitution. They are, if not enemies, at lead 
not friends to the orders of their own ftate ; not 
to the -princes, the clergy, or the nobility ; they 
poffe£s only an attachment to the monarchy, or 
rather to the perfons of the late king and queen. 
In all other refpe&s their converfation is jacobin. 
I -am afraid they, or fome of them, go into the 
dofets of minSlers, and tell them that the affairs 
of France will be better arranged by the allied 
powers than by the landed proprietors of the 
kingdom, or by the princes who have a right to 
govern ; and that if any French are at all to be 
employed in the fettlement of their country, it 
ought to be only thofe who have never declared 
any decided opinion, or taken any adive part in 
the revolution.* 

I fufpecl that the authors of this opinion are 
mere foldiers of fortune, who, though men of in- 
tegrity and honour, would as gladly receive mili- 
tary rank from Ruffia, or Auftria, or Pruffia, as 
from the regent of France. Perhaps their not 



* This was the language of the minifterialifts. 
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having as much importance at his CQurt as they 
could wilh may incline them to thb firange ima» 
gination. Perhaps having no property in old 
France, they are; more indifierent about its refto* 
ration. Their language is certainly flattering to 
all minifters in all courts. We all are men ; wq 
all love to be told of the extent of our own power 
and our own faculties. If we loVe glory, we arc 
jealous of partners, and afraid even of our owu 
inftruments. It is of all modes of flattery the 
moft eflfedual to be told, that you can regulate the 
affairs of another kingdom better than its heredi- 
tary proprietors. It is formed to flatter the prin« 
ciple of conqueft fo natural to all men. It is this 
principle which is now making the partition of 
Poland. The powers concerned have been told by 
fome perfidious Poles, and perhaps they bdieve, 
that their ufurpation is a great benefit to the peo- 
ple, efpecially to the common people. However 
this may turn out with regard to Poland, I ani 
quite fure that France could not be fo well under 
a foreign dire Aion as under that of the reprefen- 
tatives of its own king, and its own ancient eftates* 
I think I have myfelf ftudied France, as much 
as mofl; of thofe whom the allied courts are likely 
to employ in fuch a work. I have likewife of my* 
felf as partial and as vain an opinion as men com« 
monly have of themfelves. But if I could com- 
mand the whole militajry arm of Europe, I am 

fure. 
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fure, that a bribe of the bed province in that 
kingdom, would not tempt me to intermeddle in 
their affiurs, except in perfect concurrence and con* 
cert with the natural legal interefts of the country, 
compofed of the ecclefiafUcal, the military, the fe- 
vefal corporate bodies of juftice, and of burgher- 
fliip, making under a monarch (I repeat it again 
and agwi) the French nation according to its fun- 
damentai conjiituiion. No confiderate ftatefman 
would undertake to meddle with it upon any 
other condition. 

The government of that kingdom is fundamen- 
tally monarchicaL The publick law of Europe 
has never recognifed in it any otlier form of go- 
vernment. The potentate^ of Europe have by 
that law, a right, an intereft, and a duty to know 
with what government they are to treat, and what 
they are to admit into the federative fociety , or 
in other words into the diplomatick republick of 
Europe. This right is clear and indifputable. 
- What other and further interference they have 
a right to in the interiour of the concerns of an- 
other people, is a matter on which, as on eveiy 
political fubjeft, no very definite or pofitive rule 
Can well be laid down. Our neighbours are men; 
and who will attempt to di6late the laws, under 
which it is allowable or forbidden to take a part 
in the concerns of men, whether they are con- 
fidered individually or in a coUedive capacity, 
* • whenever 
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whenever charity to them, or a care of my own 
fafety, calls forth my aftivity. Circumftances per- 
petually variable, direding a moral prudence and 
difcretion, the ^^«^rtf/ principles of which never 
vary, muft alone prefcribe a conduft fitting on 
fuch occafions. The lateft cafuifts of publick law 
iare rather -of a republican caft, and in my mind, 
by no meai^s fo averfe as they ought to be to a 
right in the people (a word which ill defined is of 
the moft dangerous ufe) to make changes at their 
pleafure in the fundamental laws of their country* 
Thefe writers, however, when a country is di- 
vided, leave abundant liberty for a neighbour to 
fupport any of the parties according to his choice.* 
This interference muft indeed always be a right, 
whilft the privilege of doing good to others, and 
of averting from them every fort of evil, is a 
right : circumftances may render that right a duty. 
It depends wholly on this, whether it be g, bona 
fide charity to a party, and a prudent precaution 
with regard to yourfelf, or whether under th^ 
pretence of aiding one of .the parties in a nation, 
you aft in fuch a manner as to aggravate its cala- 
mities, and accomplifh its final deftruftion. In 
truth it is not the interfering or keeping aloof, but 
iniquitous intermeddling, or treacherous inaftion 
which is praifed or |;)lamed by the decifion of an 
equitable judge. 
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It will be a juft and irrefiftible prcfumptioti 
againft the fairnefs of the interpofing power, that 
he takes with Hm no party or defcription of men 
in the divided ftate. It is not probable, that thefe 
parties fliould all, and all alike, be more adverfe to 
the true interefts of their country, and lefs capable 
of fdrming a judgment upon them, than thofe who 
are abfolute Grangers to their af&irs, and to the 
chara£fcer of the a&ors in them, and have but a re- 
mote, feeble, and fecondary fympathy with their 
intereft. Sometimes a calm and healing arbiter 
may be neceffary ; but, he is to compofe differ- 
ences, not to give laws. It is impoflible that any 
one fliould not feel the full force of that prefump-^ 
tion. Even people, whofe politicks for the fup- 
pofed good of their own country lead them to 
take advantage of the diffenfions of a neighbour- 
ing nation in order to ruin it, will not direfUy 
prc^ofe to exclude the natives, but they will take 
-that mode of confulting and employing them 
which moft nearly approaches ^o an excluiion* 
In fome particulars they propofe what amounts tp 
that exclufion, in others they do much worfe- 
They recommend to miniftry, ** that no French- 
man who has given a decided opinion, or a&ed 
a decided part in tJiis great revolution, for or 
againft it, fliould be countenanced, brought for- 
" ward, trufted or employed, even in the ftri^eft 
" fubordination to the minifters of the allied 

^ powers." 
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*' powers." Although one would think that this 
advice would ftand condemned on the firft propo- 
rtion, yet as it has been made popular, and has 
\ been proceeded upon praftically, I think it right 
to give it a full confideration. 

And firft, I have alked myfelf who thefe French- 
men are, that, in the ftate their own country has 
been for thefe laft five years, of all the people of 
Europe, have alone not been able to form a decided, 
opinion, or have been unwilling to aft a decided, 
pairt-? 

Looking over all the pames I have heard of in 
this great revolution in all human affairs, I find 
no man of any jliftinction who has remained in 
that more than ftoical apathy, but the prince de* 
Conti. This mean, ftupid, felfifli, fwinilh, and 
cowardly animal, univerfally known and defpifed 
as fuch, has indeed, except in one abortive attempt 
to elope, been perfeftly neutral. However his 
neutrality, which it feems wotild qualify him for 
truft, and on a competition muft fet afide the 
priace de Conde, can be of no fort of fervice. 
His moderation has not been able to keep him 
from a jail. The allied powers muft draw him 
from that jail, before they can have the full ad- 
vantage of the exertions of this great neutralift. 

Except him, I do not recoUeft a man of rank or 
talents, who by his fpeeches or his votes, by his 
pen or by his fword, has not been aftive oh this 

fcene. 
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fcenc. The time indeed could admit no neutra« 
Uty in any perfon worthy of the name of man- 
There were originally two great divifions in 
France; the one is that which overturned the 
whole of the government in church and ftate, 
and erecled a republick on the bafis of atheifm* 
Their grand engine was the jacobin club, a fort of 
ieceflion from which, but exaftiy on the fame 
' principles, begat another fhort-li ved one, called the 
Club of Eighty-Nine*, which was chiefly guided 
by the court rebels, who, in addition to the 
crimes of which they were guilty in common with 
the others, had the merit of betraying a gracious 
mailer, and a kind benefador. Subdivifions of 
this faction, which fince we have feen, do not in 
the leaft differ from each other in their principles, 
their difpofitions, or the means they have em- 
ployed. Their only quarrel has been about 
power: in that quarrel, like wave fucceeding, 
wave, one faAion has got the better and expelled 
the other. Thus La Fayette for a while got the 
better of Orleans; and Orleans afterwards pre- 
vailed over La Fayette. Brifibt overpowered Or- 
leans ;. Barrere and Robefpierre, and their fac- 
tion, maftered them both and cut off their heads« 
All who were not royalifls have been lifted in fome 



* The firft objcdt of this club was the propagation of jacobin 
principles. 
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or other 6f thefe divifions. If it were of any ufe 
to fettle a precedence j the elder ought to have his 
rank. The firft authors, plotters, and contrivers 
of this monftrous fcheme, feem to me entitled to 
the firft place in our diftruft and abhorrence. I 
have feen fome of thofe who are thought the 
beft amongft the original rebels ; and I have not 
neglefted the means of being informed concern- 
ing the others. I can very truly fay, that I have 
not found by obfervation, or inquiry, that any 
fenfe of the evils produced by their projefts has 
produced in them, or any one of them, tKe fmalleft 
degree of repentance. Difappointment and mor- 
, tification undoubtedly they feel : but to them,, re- 
pentance is a thing impoffible. They are atheifts* 
This wretched opinion, by which they are pof- 
feffed even to the height of fanaticifiii, leading 
them to exclude from their ideas of a common- 
wealth, the vital principle of the phyfical, the mo- 
ral, and the political world, engages them in a: 
thoufana abfurd contrivances, to fill up this dread- 
ful void. Incapable of innoxious repofe, or ho- 
nourable adion, or wife fpeculation, in the lurking^ 
holes of a foreign land, into which (in a common 
ruin) they are driven to hide their heads amongft 
the innocent victims of their madnefs, they are at 
this very hour, as bufy in the confeftion of the 
dirt-pyes of their imaginary conftitutions,. as if 

they 
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dicy had not been quite frefli from deftroying by 
their impious and dcfperztt vagaries, the finefi 
country upon earth. 

It is however, out of thefe, or of fuch as thefe, 
guilty and impenitent, defpifing the experience of 
ethers, and their own, that fom'e people talk of 
choofing their negociators with thofe jacobins, who 
they fuppofe may be recovered to a founder mind. 
They flatter themfelves, it feems, that the friendjy 
habits formed during their original partnerfliip 
of iniquity, a fimilarity of character, and a con- 
formity in the ground-work of their principles, 
might faciUtate their converiion, and gain them 
over to fome recognition of royalty. ' But furely 
this is to read human nature very ill. The feveral 
fedaries in this fchifm of the jacobins, are the very 
laft men in the world to truft each other. Fel- 
lowihip in trcafon, is a bad ground of confidence. 
The laft quarrels are the foreft ; and the injuries 
received or offered by your own aflbciates, are 
ever the moft bitterly refented. The people of 
France of every name and defcription, would a 
thouiand times fooner liften to the prince de Conde 
or to the archbifliop of Aix, or the bifliop"of St. 
Pcd, or to monfieur de Cazales, than to La Fay- 
ette, or Dumourier, or the vicomte de Noailles,'or 
the bifliop of Autun, or Necker, or his difciple 
Lilly Tolendal. Againft the firft defcription they 

have 
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have not the fmalleft animofity beyond that of a 
merely political diffenfion. The others they re- 
gard as traitors. 

The firft defcription is that of the chriftian roy- 
alifts, men who as earneftly wiihed for reforma*_ 
tion, as they oppofed innovation in the funda- 
mental parts of their church and ftate. Their part 
has been very decided. Accordingly they are to be 
fet afide in the reftoration of church and ftate. 
It is an odd kind of difqualification where the re- 
ftoration of religion and monarchy is the queftion. 
If England fliould (God forbid it fhould) fall into 
the fame misfortune with France, and that the 
court of Vienna fliould undertake the reftoration 
of our monarchy, I think i^ would be extraordi- 
nary to objeft to the admiffion of Mr. Pitt, or 
lord Grenville, or Mr. Dundas, into any fliare in 
the management of that bulinefs, becaufe in a day 
of trial they have ftood up firmly and manfully, 
as I truft they always will do, and with diftin- 
guiflied powers, for the monarchy and the legiti- 
mate conftitution of their country. 1 am fure if 
I were to fuppofe myfelf at Vienna at fuch a time, 
I fliould, as a man, as an Englifliman, and as a roy- 
alift, proteft in that cafe, as I do in this, againft a 
weak and ruinous principle of proceeding, which 
can have no other tendency, than to make thofe 
who wifli to fupport the crown, meditate too 
gipfoundly on thi^ cgn&quences of the part they 
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take — and confider whether for their open and 
forward zeal in the royal caufe, they may not be 
thruft out from any fort of confidence and em- 
ployment, where the intereft of crowned heads is 
concerned. 

Thefe are the parties* I have faid, and faid 
truly, that I know of no neutrals. But as a ge- 
neral obfervation on thi& general principle of 
chufing neutrals on fuch occafions as the prefent, 
I have this to fay — that it amounts to neither 
more nor lefs than this fhocking propofition — that 
we ought to exclude men of honour and ability 
from ferving theirs and our caufe ; and to put 
the deareft interefts of ourfdves and our pofterity 
into the hands of men of no decided character, 
without judgment to .choofe, and without courage 
to profefs any principle whatfoever. 

Such men can ferve no caufe, for this plain rea- 
fon — they have no caufe at heart. They can at 
beft work only as mere mercenaries. They have 
not been guilty of great crimes; but it is only 
becaufe they have not energy of mind to rife to 
any height of wickednefs. They are not hawks or 
kites ; they are only miferable fowls whofe flight 
is not above their dunghill or henrooft. But they 
tremble before the authors of thefe horrours. They 
admire them at a fafe and refpeftful diftancc. 
There never was a- mean and abjeft mind that did 
not admire an intrepid and dexterous villain. In. 
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the bottom of their hearts they believe fuch hardy 
mifcreants to be the only men qualified for great 
afiairs : if you fet them to tranfad with fuch per- 
fons, they are inftantly fubdued. They dare not 
fo much as look their antagonift in the face. They 
are made to be their fubjeds, not to be their arbi- 
ters or controllers. 

Thefe men to be fure can look at atrocious afts 
without indignation, and can behold fufFering vir* 
tue without fympathy. Therefore they are confi. 
dered as fober difpaffionate men. But they have 
their paffions, though of another kind, and which 
are infinitely more likely to carry them out of the 
path of their duty. They are of a tame, timid, 
languid, inert temper wherever the welfare of othjert 
is concerned. In fuch caufes, as they have no mo- 
tives to aftion, they never poffefs any real ability, 
and are totally deftitute of all refource. 

Believe a man who has feen much, and obferved 
fomething. I have feen in the courfe of my life a 
great many of that femily of men. They are gel 
nerally chofen, becaufe they have no opinion of 
their own ; and as far as they can be got in good- 
earneft.to embrace any opinion, it is that of who* 
ever happens to employ them (neither longer nor 
fhorter, narrower nor broader) with whom they 
have no difcuffion or cohfultation. The only thing 
which occurs to fuch a man when he has got a 
bufinefs for others into his hands, is how to make 
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his own fortune out of it* The perfon he is to 
tr^t withy, is not, with hitn an adverfary over 
whom he is to prevail, but a new friend he is to 
gain J therefore he always fyftematically betrays 
fome part of his truft. Inftead of thinking how 
he {hall defend his ground to the laft, and if forced 
to retreat, how little he fhall give up, this kind of 
man confiders how much of the intereft of his em- 
ployer he is to {acrifice to his adverfary. Having 
nothing but himfelf m view, he knows, that in 
ferving his principal with zeal, he muft probably 
incur fome refentment from the oppoiite party. 
His objecl is to obtain the good will of the perfon 
with whom he contends, that when an agreement 
is made, he may join in rewarding l^im. I would 
not take one of thefe as my arbitrator in a difpute 
for fo much as a fiih-pond — ^for if he referved the 
mud to me, he would be fure to give the water 
that fed the pool, to my adverfary. In a great 
caufe I fhould certainly wifb, tl^t my agent (hould 
poffefs conciliating qualities ; that he fliould be of 
a frank, open, and candid difpoiition, foft in his 
nature, and of a temper to foften animoiities and 
to win confidence. He ought not to be a man. 
odious to tlie perfon he treats with, by perfonal 
injury, by violence, or by deceit, or, above all, by 
the dereliftion of his caufe in any former tranf- 
aclions. But I would be fure that my negotiator 
Ihould be fuirfp^ that he fhpuld be as earneft in the 
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caufe as myfdf, and known to be fo; that he 
fliould not be looked upon as a ftipendiary advo- 
cate, but as a principled partifan. In all treaty.it 
is a great point that all idea of gaining your agent 
is hopelefs. I would not truft the caufe of roy- 
alty with a man, who profeffing neutrality is half 
a republican. The enemy has already a great part 
of his fuit without a ftruggle — and he contends 
with advantage for all the reft. The common 
principle allowed between your adverfary and 
your agent, gives your adverfary the advantage 
in every, difcuflion. 

Before I fhut up this difcourfe about neutral 
agency (which I conceive is not to be found, or 
if found, ought not to be ufed) I have a few other 
remarks to make on the caufe, which I conceive 
gives rife to it. 

In all that we do, whether in the ftruggle or 
after it, it is neceffary that we fhould conftantly 
have in our eye, the nature and character of the 
enemy we have to contend with. The jacobin re* 
volution is carried on by men of no rank, of no 
confideration, of wild favage minds, full of levity, 
arrogance and prefumption, without morals, with- 
out probity, without prudence. What have they 
then to fupply their innumerable defects, and to 
make them terrible even to the firmeft minds ? 
One thing, and one thing only-^but that one thing 
ifi worth a thoufand — they have energy. In France, 
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all things bdng put into an univerfal ferment, in 
the decompofition of fodety, no man comes for- 
ward but by his fpirit of enterprife and the vi- 
gour of his mind. If we meet this dreadful and 
portentous energy, rcftrained by no confideration 
of God or man, that is always vigilant, always on 
the attack, that allows itfelf no repofe, and fuffers 
none to reft an hour with impunity ; if we meet 
this energy with poor common-place proceeding, 
with trivial maxims, paltry old faws, with doubts, 
fears, and fufpicions, with a languid, uncertain 
hefitation, with a formal, official fpirit, which is 
turned afide by every obftacle from its purpofe, 
and which never fees a difficulty but to yield to it, 
or at beft to evade it ; down we go to the bottom 
of the abyfs — and nothing jfhort bf Qmnipotence 
can fave us. We muft meet a vicious and dif- 
tempered energy with a manly and rational vi- 
gour. As virtue is limited in its refouyces — we 
are doubly bound to ufe all that, in the circle drawn 
about us by our morals, we are able to command. 
I do not not contend againft the advantages of 
diftruft. In the world we live in it is but too ne- 
ceflary. Some of old called it the very finews of 
difcretion. But what fignify common-places, that 
always run parallel and equal ? Diftruft is good or 
it is bad, according to our pofition and our pur- 
pole. Diftruft is a defenfive principle. They who 
have much to lofe have much to fear. But in 

France 
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France we hold nothing. We are to break in 
upon a power in poffeflion ; we are to carry every 
thing by jftorm, or by furprife, or by intelligence, 
or by all. Adventuire therefore, and not caution, 
is our policy. Here to be too prefuming is the 
better errour. 

The world will judge of the fpirit of our pro- 
ceeding in thofe places of France which may fall 
into our power, by our conduft in thofe that are 
already in our hands. Our wifdom ihould not be 
vulgar. Other times, perhaps other meafures: 
bik: {n this awful hour our politicks ought to be 
made up of nothing but courage, decifion, manli* 
nefs, and reftitude. We Ihould have all the mag^ 
nanimity of good faith. This is a royal and com- 
manding policy; and as long as we are true. to it 
we may give the law. Never can we affume this 
command if we will not rifk the confequences. For 
which reafon we ought tp be bottomed enough 
in principle not to be carried away upon the firft 
profpedl of any finifter advantage. For depend 
upon it, that if we once give way to a finifter deal* 
ing, we fliall teach others the game, and we fhall 
be outwitted and overborne : the Spaniards, the 
Pruflians, God knows who, will put us under 
contribution at their pleafure ; and inftead of be- 
ing at the head of a great confederacy, and the ar- 
biters of Europe, we fliall, by our miftakes, break 
Vp a great defign into a thoufend little felfifli 
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quarrels ; the enemy will triumph, and we fliall 
fit down under the terms of unfafe and dependent 
peace, weakened, mortified, and difgraced, whilft 
all Europe, England included, is left open and de- 
fencelefs on every part, to jacobin principles, in- 
trigues, and arms. In the cafe of the king of 
France, declared to be our friend and ally, we will 
ftill be confidering ourfelves in the contradiptory 
character of an enemy. This contradiction, I am 
afraid, will, in fpite of u«, give a colour of fraud 
to all our tranfaclions, or at leaft will fo complicate 
our politicks, that we fliall ourfelves be inextrica- 
bly entangled in them. 

I have Toulon in my eye. It was with infinite 
forrow I heard that in taking the king of France's 
fleet in truft, we inftantly unrigged arid difmafted 
the fliips, inftcad of keeping them in a condition 
to efcape in cafe of difafter, and in order to fulfil 
our truft, that is, to hold them for the ufe of the 
owner, and, in the mean time, to employ them 
for our common fervice. Thefe fliips are now fo 
circumftanced, that if we are forced to evacuate 
Toulon, they muft fall into the hands of the enemy, 
or be burnt by ourfelves. I know this is by fome 
confidered as a fine thing for us. But the Athe- 
mans ought not to be better than the Englifli, or 
Mr. Pitt lefs virtuous than Ariftides. 

Are we then fo poor in refources that we can 
do no better with eighteen or twenty fliips of the 
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line than to burn them ? Had we fent for French 
royalift naval officers, of which fome hundreds are 
to be had, and made them felecl fuch feamen as 
they could truft^ and filled the reft with our own 
and Mediterranean feamen, which are all over 
Italy to be had by thoufands, and put them under 
judicious Englifti commanders in chief, and with a 
judicious mixture of our own fubordinates, the 
Weft Indies would at this day have been ours. It 
may be faid that thefe French officers would take 
them for the king of France, and that they would 
not be in our power. Be it fo. The iflands would 
not be ours, but they would not be jacobinifed. 
This is however a thing impoffible. They muft 
in effeft and fubftance be ours. But all is upon 
that falfe principle of diftruft, which, not confid- 
ing in ftrength, can never have the full ufe of itu- 
They that pay, and feed, and equip, muft diredtr 
But I muft fpeak plain upon this fubjeft. The 
French iflands, if they were all, our own, ought 
not to be all kept. A fair partition only ought to 
be made of thofe territories. This is a fubject of 
policy very ferious, which has many relations and 
afpefts. Juft here I only hint at it as anfwering an 
objeftion, whilft I ftate the mifchievous confe- 
quences which fuffer us to be furprifed into a vir- 
tual breach of faith, by confounding our ally with 
our enemy, becaufe they both belong to the fame 
geographicalr^territory. 
^ My 
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My dear opinion is, that Toulon ought to be 
made, what we fet out with, a royal French city. 
By the neceffity of the cafe, it muft be under the 
influence, civil and military, of the allies. But the 
only way /of keeping that jealous and difcordant 
mafs from tearing its component parts to pieces, 
apd hazarding the lofs of the whole, is to put the 
place into the nominal government of the I'egent, 
his officers being approved by us. This, I fay, is 
abfolutely neceflary for a poife amongft ourfelves. 
Otherwiie is it to be believed that the Spaniards, 
who hold that place with us in a fort of partner- 
(hip contrary to our mutual inter^ft, will fee us 
abfolute matters of the Mediterranean, with Gib- 
raltar on one fide, and Toulon on the other, with 
a quiet and compofed mind, whilft we do little lefs 
than declare that we are to take the whole Weft 
Indies into pur hands, leaving the vaft, unwieldy, 
and feeble body of the Spanifh dominions in that 
part of the world, abfolutely at our mercy, with? 
out any power to balance us in the fmalleft degree ? 
Nothing is fo fatal to a nation as an extreme of 
felf-partiality, and the total want of confideration 
of what others will naturally hope or fear. Spain 
muft think ftie fees, that we are taking advantage 
of the confufions which reign in France, to dif? 
able that country, and of courfe every country 
from affording her proteftion, and in the end to. 
turn the Spanilh monarchy into a province. If 
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fhe law things in a proper point of light, to be 
fure, {he would not conjfider , any other plan of 
politicks as of the leaft naoment in comparifon of 
the extindion of jacobinifm. But her minifters 
(to fay tbe beft of them) are vulgar politicians. It 
is no wonder that they £hould poftpone this great 
point, or balance it, by confiderations of the com- 
mon politicks, that is, the queftions of power be- 
tween Jiate and Jlate. If we manifeftly endeavour 
to deftroy the balance, efpecially the maritime and 
commercial balance, both in Europe and the Weft 
Indies, (the latter their fore and vulnerable part) 
from fear of what France may do for Spain here- 
after, is it to be wondered, that Spain, infinitely 
weaker than we are, (weaker indeed than fuch a 
mafs of empire ever was,) fhould'feel the fame 
fears from our uncontrolled power, that we give: 
\vay to ourfelves from a fuppofed refurreftion of 
the antient power of France under a monarchy? 
It fignifies nothing whether we are wrong or right 
in the abftrad: ; but in reQ)ea to our relation to 
Spain, with fuch principles followed up in prac- 
tice, it is abfolutely impoflible that any cordial al- 
liance can fubfift between the two nations. If 
Spain goes, Naples will fpeedily follow. Pruffia \% 
quite certain, and thinks of nothing but making 
a market of the prefent confufions. Italy is broken 
and divided; Switzerland is jacobinifed, I am 
a&aid, completely. I have long feen with pain the 
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progrefs of French principles in that country. 
Things cannot go on upon the prefent bottom. 
The pofleflion of Toulon, which, well managed, 
might be of the greateft advantage, ' will be the 
greateft misfortune that ever happened to this na- 
tion. The more we multiply troops there, the 
more we (hall niultiply caufes and means of quar^ 
rel.amongft ourfelves. I know but one way of 
avoiding it, which is to give a greater degree of 
fimplicity to our politicks. Our fituation does ne- 
ccflarily render them a good deal involved. And, 
to this evil, inftead of increafing it, we ought to 
apply- all the remedies in our power. 

See what is, in that place, the confequence (to 
lay nothing of every other) of this complexity. 
Toulon has, as it were, two gates, an Englifh, and 
a Spanifh. The Englifh gate is, by our policy, 
faft barred againft the entrance of any royalifts. 
Tbi Spaniards open theirs, I fear, upon no fixed 
principle, and with very little judgment, . By 
means, howcver,.of this foolifh, mean, and jealous 
policy on our fide, all the xoyalifts whom the 
Englilh might felecl as mofl: prafticable, and moft 
fubfervient to honeft views, are totally excluded. 
Of thofe admitted, the Spaniards are mailers. As 
to the inhabitants they are a neft of jacobins which 
is delivered into our hands, not .from principle, 
but from fear. The inhabitants of Toulon may 
be defcribed in a few words. It is differtum nautis^ 

cauponibus 
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cauponibus atque maligms. The reft of the feaports^ 
are of the fame defcription* 

Another thing which I cannot account for is, 
the fending for the biftiop of Toulon, and after- 
wards forbidding his entrance. This is as directly 
contrary to the declaration, as it is to the praftice, 
of the allied powers. The king of Pruffia did bet- 
ter. When he took Verdun, he aftually rein-, 
ftated the biftiop and his chapter. When he, 
thought he fhould be the mafter of Chalons, he 
called the bifliop from Flanders, to put him into 
poffeffion. The Auftrians have reftored the clergy 
wherever they obtained poffeffion. We have pro«^ 
pofed to reftore religion as well as monarchy; 
and in Toulon we have reftored neither the one 
nor the other. It is very likely that the jacobin, 
fans-culottes, or fome of them, objected to this 
meafure, who rather choofe to have the atheiftick . 
buffoons of clergy they have got to fport with, till 
they are ready to come forward, with the reft of 
their worthy brethren, in Paris and other places, 
to declare that they are a fet of impoftors, that 
they never believed in God, and hever.will preach 
any fort of religion. If we give way to our jaco- 
bins in this point, it is fully and fairly putting the 
government, civil and ecclefiaftical, not in the king 
of France, to whom, as the proteftor and gover- 
nor, and in fubftance the head of the Gallican 
church, the nomination to the bifliopricka belong- 
ed. 
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ed, and who made the biihop of Toulon ; it does 
not leave it with him, or even in the hands of the 
king of England, or the king of Spain ; but in 
the bafeft jacobins of a low fea-port, to exercife, 
fro tempore^ the fovereignty. If this point of reli- 
^on is thus given up, the grand inflrument for 
rechuming France is abandoned. We cannot, if 
we would, delude ourfdves about the true ftate of 
this dreadful conteft. // is a religious war. It in- 
cludes in its objed undoubtedly every other inte- 
reft of fociety as well as this ; but this is the prin- 
dpal and leading feature. It is through this de-> 
ftruftion of religion that our enemies propofe the 
accomplifhment of all their other views. The 
French revolution, impious at once and fanatical, 
had no other plan for domeftick power and foreign 
empire. Look at all the proceedings of the na- 
tional affembly from the firft day of declaring it- 
felf fuch in the year 1789, to this very hour, and 
you will find full half of their bufinefs to be di- 
redUy on this fubjecl. In faft it is the fpirit of 
the whole. The religious fyftem, called the con- 
flitutional church, was on the face of the wholef 
proceeding fet up only as a mere temporary amufe- 
ment to the people, and fo conftantly ftated in all 
their converfations, till the time fliould come, 
when they might with fafcty caft off the very ap* 
pearance of all religion whatfoever, and perfecute 
chriftianity throughout Europe with fire and 
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fword. The conftitutional clergy are not the mU 
nifters of aiiy religion : they are the agents and 
inftruments of this horrible confpiracy againft all 
morals. It was from a fenfe of this, that in the 
EiiglMh addition to the articles propofed at St. Do- 
mingo, tolerating all religions, we very wifely rc- 
fufed to fufFer that kind of traitors and buflFoons. 

This religious war is not a controverfy between 
feft and feft as formerly, but a war againft all fefts 
and all religions. The qu«ftion is not whether 
you are to overturn the' catholick, to fet up the^ 
proteftant. Such an idea in the prefent ftite of the 
world is too contemptible. Our bufinefs is to 
leave to the fchools the difcuffion of the contro- 
verted points, abating as much as we can the acri- 
mony of difputants on all fides. It is for chriftian 
ftatefmen, as the world is now circumftanced, to 
fecure their common bafis, and not to rilk the 
fubverfion of the whole fabrick by purfuing thefe 
diftinftions with an ill-timed zeal. We have in 
the prefent grand alliance, all modes of govern- 
ment as well as all modes of religion. In govern- 
ment, we mean to reftore that which, notwith- 
ftanding our diverfity of forms, we are all agreed 
in as fundamental in government. The fame 
principle ought to guide us in the religious part j 
conforming the mode, not to our particular ideas 
(for in that point we have no ideas in common),, 
but to what will beft promote the great general 
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ends of the alliance^ As ftatefinen we are to fee 
which of thofe modes bcft fuits with the interefts 
of fttch a commonwealth as we wifh to fecure and 
promote. There can be no doubt, but that the 
catholick religion, which is fundamentally the re- 
ligion of France, muft go with the monarchy of 
FVance ; we know that the monarchy did not fur- 
vive the hierarchy, no not even in appearance, for 
many months ; in fubftance, not for a fiingle hour. 
As little can it exift in future, if that pillar is 
taken away, or even fluttered and impaired. 

If it fliould pleafe God to give to the allies the 
means of reftoring peace and order in that focus 
of war and confufiion, I would, as I faid in the be- 
ginning of this memorial, firft replace the whole 
of the old clergy: becaufe we have proof more 
than fufficient, that whether they err or not in the 
fcholaftick difputes with us, they are not tsdnted 
with atheifm, tlie great political evil of the time. 
I hope I need not apologize for this phtafe, as if 
I thought religion nothing but policy ; it is far 
from my thoughts ; and I hope it is not to be in-, 
ferred from my expreflions. But in the light of 
policy alone I am here confidering the queftion. I 
ipeak of policy too in a large light; in which large 
light, policy too is a facred thing. 

There are many, perhaps half a million or more, 

calling themfelves proteftants, in the fouth of 

France, and in other of the provinces. Some raife 
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them to a much greater number, but I think this 
nearer to the mark. I am forry to iay, that they 
have behaved fhockingly fince the very be^nning 
of this rebellion, and have been uniformly con* 
cerned in its v^orft and moil atrocious a6ls. Their 
clergy are juft the fame atheifts with thofe of thd 
cbnftitutional catholicks; but ftill more wicked 
and daring. Three of their number have" met, 
from their republican affociates, the reward of their 
crimes. 

As the antient catholick religion is to be reftored 
for the body of France, the antient calviniftick 
religion ought to be reftof ed for thie proteftants 
^th e?vcry kind of protedion and privilege. But 
not one minifter concerned in this rebellion ought 
to be fuffered amongft them. If they have not 
clergy of their own, men well recommended as 
untainted with jacobinifm, by the fynods of thofc 
places where calvinifm prevails and French is 
fpoken, ought to be fought. Many fuch there are. 
The prelbyterian difcipline ought, in my opinion, 
to be eftabliflied in its vigour, and the people pro- 
feiSng It ought to be bound to its maintenance. 
No man, under the falfe and hypogritical pretence 
of liberty of confcience, ought to be fufFered to 
have nd confcience at all. The king's commif- 
fionenought alfo to fit in their fynods as before the 
revocation of the edid of Nantz. I am cbnfcious, 
that this difcipline difpofcs men to republicanifm : 
but it is ftill a difcipline, and it is a cure (fuch as it 
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is) for tilt pdtvtrSc and undifcijdinfed habits which 
fbr fonie time have prevailed. Republkanifm re- 
prefled may have its ufe in the cottipofition of ar 
ftate. Inlpeftion may- be j^clicabley and refpon* 
fi)ility in the teacher^ and eldelrs may be efhib- 
lifhed in fudi an hierarchy as the prefbyterian • For 
k time like ours, it is a great point gained, that 
{People (hoiuld be taught to meet, to combine, and 
to be dkflbd and arrayed ih fome other way thait 
in clubs of jacobins. If it be not the beft mode 
bf prbteftanttim under a ihcftiarcby, it is ftffl an 
Drderly doiftiah chuifch, orthodox 16 the fnnda' 
mentals, and, what & to our ,point, capaUe ^nfoagfe 
t)f frenderihg mba ufefu! crlksel^s. It was the ust- 
{>Uitick abolition bf iSfetrdi&ipline^hick'expofed 
them to the wild opinions andcondnA^ that have 
frevailed amongH the hugonot& The toleration 
in 1787 was owing t6 the good dUjpftfitfen of the 
kte king ; but it was modified by the parofli^'te 
folly of his atheiftidk minifter the Cafrdinal de Lo- 
menie. This ntifchievouis mlmfter did »bt foUow, 
m the edift of toleration^ the ' wKfloiii af the ediA 
of Nantz. But his tolerrftioti was fitted to mn- 
cathoHcks — a dangerous word, which naight fignify 
any thing, and was but too exprefi^e of a fetal 
indifference with regard to all piety r l fpeak for 
myfeif: I do^not wifli any man to be converted 
from his ic£k^ 1 he diftinnSions which we have re^ 
formed from animofity to emulation may be eveft 
ufeful to the^ caufe of religioh. Bjr fotihfe toioderafc 
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ico^tjentio^ they jkeep aJive zesil. "SV^heriCas people 
who slx^nge, eajcept vsfi^ ^rorig , c99vi(^^Qa (ji 
jtW;jig npw r*thi?r rare) the r^ligjoq.pf their ^riy 
prjgi^i(^Qa,^fpecl^y if the (:piprerjQipn is brpug^ 
jihont by ^y pplitlesJ machine j are vpry apt to d^ 
^eaeraj:e ixxto ^id^iffereAcej laxity^ and often dpwi>- 
jight ^tjbieifin. 

Aupthqr politiqil fl[uefl:U)n afjfes about the ip^cfc 
of ^governijaent which puf^hp tp be efta^blilhe^i. J[ 
think the procI?in;iation (which I rea4 before I h^^ 
proceeded J^ in this p\enu)rial). pv4:s it on tljp 
heijb footing, by podJjxoning that arf ftngenaejpt tp ^ 
time of peace. 

When our politicks lead us to eijiterprife a great, 
and ahnoft; totaj poUticaJ revolution ip Europe, we 
ought to look feriowfly iijito the confecjuences of 
v^yhat w4 ?re ahptrt tp do. , fiqn^e em^ient perfpfls 
^ifcpyer an apprehepfion that the monarchy, if 
redpjte^ in Fjrance, may be xejftored xrx too great 
ftreflgth for the liberty and happinds o£ the im- * 
,tiv£S,iai?.d for the tran^viUity of other ftate§. 
They ^re therefore of opinion diat ternis ought to 
be 5aa4e fpr the modification of that monarchy.^ 
They^areperfpns too cqnfiderable from the, powers 
of ^eir mind, and from their fituation, as well as 
froipthe real refpeft I h^ve for them, whp feem 
,to ^i^ertain thefe ^ppreheafipus, tQ jlet me pais 

them by imnotice4* 

4s to the :ppwer of , France j^ji.^te, and in its 
• . - N a . exterior 
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exterior relations,- 1 toriFefe my fears are on tlie 
part of its iktfetnc ireciu^Hon. There is uhdoubt- 
edly fomethirig in the^ vicinity of France,' whicli 
makes it iiattitsfflhy and property an obje'A of our 
watchfblnefi 'and j8aIouf>^,' whatever form its gio'- 
vemment miy take; - But the dtflferdnce is great 
between a plan for our own fecurity; and a fcheme 
-for the utter deftruftion of Ftance. If there were 
TQo Other countries in the political map but thefe 
-two, I admit that poKcy might juftify a wifli to 
lower our neighbour to a ftandard which would 
•even render her in fome meafure, if not wholly, 
our dependent. But the fyftem of Europe is ex- 
teniive and extremely tomple^t. However formi- 
dable to us as taken in Wis one relation, France is 
not equally dreadful 'to' all other ftates. On the 
contrary my dear opinion " is, that the liberties of 
Europe cannot pofiibly T)e preffehred, but by her 
remainihg a very great and preponderating power. 
The defi^n at prefent evidently purfuecj by the 
combined potehtates, or of the two who lead, is 
.4-otally to dcftroy her as fuck a power. For Great 
Britain refolves that fhefhall have no colbndes, no 
commerce, and no manne. Auftria means to take 
tiway the whole frontier from the borders of Swit- 
^^serland, to Dunkirk. It is theii' plan aHatbren- 
^'dei- the interiour -government lax and feeble, by 
prefcribing by force of the arms of riv^l and jea- 
lous natiohs^,-and without confuhing. the natural in^ 
^•' - . terefts 
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tc/efts of the kingdom, fuch arrangements as in 
the aftual ftate of jacobinifm in France, and the 
unfettled ftate in which property muft remain for 
a long time, will inevitably produce fuch diftrac- 
tion and debility in governr^ent^ as to reduce it to 
nothing, px to throw it back into its oldconfufion. 
One cannpt conceive fo frightful a ftajte of a na- 
tion. A mwtime country, without ^ marine^ ' 
'and without commerce; a continental country 
' without a frontior, and for a thoufand miles fur-^ 
rounded with powerful, warlike, and ambitious 
neighbours ! It is pofSble, that Ihe might fubmit 
to lofe her commerce and her colonies ; her fecu-^ 
rity flie never can abandon. If, contrary to all 
expeftations, under fuch a difgraced and impotent 
government, any energy fhould remain in that 
pountry, fjie will make every effort to recover her 
fecurity, which will involve Europe for a century 
in war and blood. What lias it coft to France to 
make that frontier ? What will it coft to recover 
iti Auftria thinks that without a frx^ntier fl\e can^ 
not fecure the Netherlands. But without her fron^ 
tier France cannot fecure herfelf* Auftria has bee^f 
however fecure for an hundred years in thofe very 
Netherlands, and has ilever been difpoffeffed of 
them by the chance of war, without a jtnoral cer*- 
tainty of receiving them again on. thp reftoratioa 
of peace. Her late dangers have arifen not from - 
^he power or ambition of the king of ^Franca 

N 3 They 
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They ar6ft frdtrt her own ill policy, which dif- 
ihmtled dH hct to^Xms, and difcotitented all her 
fnbjed? by Jacobinical innovations. She difmantles 
her own towns j and then fiiys,Give tne the frontier 
of France. But let us deptnd upon it, whatever 
tetlds, under the Aame of fecurity, to aggrandize 
Aulltia, will difcohtent and alarm Pruffia, Such 
a length of frontier on the fide of France, fepa- 
rated from ItiHf, and feparated from the mais of 
the Auftrian country, will be weak, unlefs con- 
ncfted at the expcncc of the eleftor of Bavaria 
(the eleftor Palatine) and other leffer princes, or by 
fach exchanges as will again convulfe the empire. 
Take it the otiicr way, and let us fuppofe that 
France fo brok;^ in fpirit as to be content to re* 
main nak^ and defencelefs by fea and by land, is 
fuch a country no prey? Have other nations no 
'iriews? Is Poland the only country of which it is 
Avorth while to make a partition ? We cannot ht 
fo childifh as to imagine, that ambition is local, 
and that no othfcrs can be infeAed with it but 
thofe who rule within certain parallels of latitude 
thd longitude? In this way I hold ^var equall))^ 
Certain. But I can conceive that both thefe prin- 
Hlples may operate, ambition on the part of Auf- 
tiia, to cut jhbre and more from France, and 
5Vench impatiente under her degraded and unfafe 
bdndition. In fuch a conteft will the other powers 
ft and by? Will not Pruffia call for indemnity as 

well 
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w€31 i« Auftria smd England ? Is ,fhe^fatisfied with 
bergaixis Ui Pohnd? fty no means, Germany 
muft pay.4 or we fliall infi^mbly fee Prufjia leagued 
vrith Frajice ^nd Spain, and poffibly ^yitji other 
powers,, foj the r^uftion of Auftriaj and fuch 
may be the fituation of things, that it v^l not bp 
fo eafy to decide what part England iR^y t'^^ iq. 
fuch a conteft. 

I am well aware how invidious a talk it is to 
4Dppofe any thing which Jtends to the apparent ag- 
grandizement of our own country. But I thin^? 
po country can be aggrandized whilft France is 
jacobinifedl. This poft removed, it will be a feri- 
ous queftion how fa^ he^r further reduction will 
trontribute to the general fafety which I always 
confider as included. Among precautions ag^ft 
ambition, it may not be amifs to take one precau- 
tion againft our own. J nwft fairly fay, I dread 
our cw;2 power, and our ew« ambition; I dread* 
pur being too much dreaded. It is ridiculous to 
i^y we are not men ; and that, as men, we IhsJi 
never wifli to aggrandize ourfelves in fome way 
or other. Can we fay, that even at this very hour 
we are not invidioufly aggrandized? We are al- 
ready in poffeffion of almoft all the commerce of 
the world. Our empire in India is ^|i ^wful thing. 
If we fliould come to be in a condition not only 
to have all this afcendant in conimerce, but to be 
abfolutely able, without the le^ (X)ntrjoul^ %o hold 

N4 ' the 
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the commerce of all other nations totally depen- 
dent upon 'our good pleafure, we may fay that we 
ihall not abufe this aftonifhing, and hitherto un- 
heard-of power. But every other nation will 
think we ihall abufe it. It is impoflible but that^ 
fooner or later, this ftate of things muft produce 
acombinadon againft xis which may end in our 
ruin. 

As to France, I muft obferve that for a long 
time fhe has been ftationary. She has, during this^ 
whole century, obtained far lefs by conqueft or 
negotiation than any of the three great continental 
powers. Some»part of Lorraine excepted. Ire- 
collect nothing ftie has gained; no not a village. 
In truth, this I^orraine acquifition does little more 
than fecure her barrier. In effeft and fiibftance it 
was her own before. 

However that may be, I confider thefe things at 
prefent chiefly in one point of view, as obftruftions 
to the war on jacobinifm, which muft ftand as long 
as the powers think its extirpation but 2ifecondary 
object, and think of taking advantage under the 
name of mdemnity znd/ecunty to make war upon 
the whole nation of France royal, and jacobin, for 
the aggrandizement of the allies on the ordinary 
principles of inter eft, as if no jacobinifm exifted 
in the world. 

So far is France from being formid^le to its 
neighbours for its domeftick ftrength, that I con- 
ceive 
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ceive it will be as much as all its neighbours can 
do, by a fteady guarantee, to keep that monarchy 
at all upon its bafis. It will be their bulinefs ta 
nurfe France, riot to exhauft it. France, fuch as 
it is, is indeed highly formidable. Not formid- 
able, however, as a great republickj but as the 
moft dreadful gang of robbers and murderers that 
ever was embodied. But this diftempered ftrength 
of France, will be the caufe of proportionable 
weaknefs on its recovery. Never was a country 
fo completely ruined ; and they who calculate the 
refurreftion of her power by former examples 
have not fufficiently confidered what is the prc- 
fent flate of things. Without detailing the in* 
ventory of what organs of government have been 
deftroyed, together with the very materials of 
which alone they can be recompofed, I wilh it to 
be confidered what an operofe aSair the whole 
fyftem of taxation is in the old ftates of Europe. 
It is fuch as never could be made but in a long 
courfe of years. In France, all taxes are aboUfhed. 
The prefent powers refort to the capital; and to 
the capital in kind. But a favage undifciplined 
people fuffer a robbery with more patience than an 
impoji* The former is in their habits and their 
difpofitions* They confider it as tranfient, and as 
what, in their turn, they may cxercife. But the 
terrours of the prefent power are fuch as no regu- 
lar government can poflibly employ. They who 

entet 
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enter into France do not fucceed to their refources. 
They have not a fyftem to reform, but a fyftem to 
be^n. The whole eftate of government i& to be 
ireacquired* 

What difficulties this will meet with in a coun- 
try cxhaufted by the taking of the capital, and 
;uncHig a people, in a manner new principled/ 
trained, and adually difciplined to anarchy, re- 
bellion, diforder, and impiety, may be conceived 
by thcrfe who know what Jacobin France is, and 
who may have occupied themfelves by reviving 
in their thoughts, what they were to do if it fell 
to their lot to re-eftabliih the afiairs of France. 
What fupport, or what limitations the reftored 
monarchy muft luve, may be a doubt, or how 
it will pitch and fettle at laft : But one thing I 
conceive to be far beyond a doubt : that the i^U 
tlenient^ cannot be immediate; but that it muft 
be preceded by fome fort of power, equal at leaft 
in vigour, vigilance, promptitude and deciiion to 
a military' government. For fuch a preparatorf 
government, no flow-paced, methodical, formal, 
lawyer-like fyftem, ft ill lefs that of a fliewy, fu» 
perfidal, trifling, intriguing <x)urt, guided by 
cabals of ladies, or of men like ladies; leaft of all^ 
a philofophick, theoretick, difputatious fehool <£ 
fopdhiftry. None of thefe ever will, or ever can 
lay the foundations of an order that can laft. 
Whoever claixns a right by birth to govern ther^ , 

muft 
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muft find in hi^ breaft, of muft ccmjure up in i% 
^n energy iiot to be expefted, perhaps not always 
to be wifhed for, in well ordered ftates. Thtj 
hwful prince muft have, in every thing but crime, 
thp chsirafter of an tifurper. He is gone, if he 
imagines hifefelf • the qui^t p6flfeffi>f c^ a throne. 
He is to contend for it as much afttr an apparent 
^iiqu^ft lis before. His talk is to win it; he 
muft Ickvt pofterity to enjoy and to adorn il^ 
Nq velvet cufiilons for him. He is .to be always 
(I fpeak nearly to the letter) on horfeback. This 
opinioii is the refult of much patient thinking on 
the ful^d, whidi 1 Conceive no event is likely to 

alt^r- 
A vihiable friend of miAe> who I Jiope will co^^ 

du€t thefe affairs fo far as they fall to his fliare, 
With great ability, a&ed rtte what I thought of 
k&s of general indemnity and oblivion, as a means 
of fettling France, afad reconciling it to monar- 
chy. BefoJre I venture upon any opinion of my 
own lii this matter, I totally difdaim the inter- 
ference of foreign powders in a bufinefs that pro- 
perly belongs to the governn>ent which we have 
declared legal. That government is likely to be 
the beft judge of what is to be done towards the 
fecurity of that kingdom, which it is their duty 
and their intereft to provide for by fuch meafiirete 
of juftice or of lenity, as at the time they fliould 
find %«ft. But if we weaken it, not *only by ar- 
bitrary 
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bitrary limitations of our own, but preferve fucU 
perfons in it as are difpofed to diflurb ijts future 
peace, as they have its paft, I do not know how 
a more dired declaration can be mad^ of a difpo- 
iitioa to perpetual hoftility againfl a government. 
The perfons laved from the juftice of the native 
magifirate, by foreign authority, will owe no* 
thing to his clepiency. He \yill, and muft, look 
|o thoib tp who^i he is indebted for the power 
he has of ^ifpcnfing it. A ja,cpbin fad^on, con* 
ilantly foftered with thi? nourilhimen}: of foreign 
protedion, will be kept alive. 

Thb defire of fecuripg the fafety of the adors 
in the prefent fcene is owing to more laudable 
motives* Minifters have been made to coniider 
the brothers of the late merciful king, and the 
nobility of France, who have been faithful to 
their honour and duty, as a. fet of inexorable and 
remorfelefs tyrants. How this notion has been 
infufed into them, I cannot be quite certain. I 
am fure it is oot juftified by any thing they have 
done. Never were the two princes guilty, in the 
day of their power, of a fingle hard or ill-natured 
aft. No one inftance of cruelty pn the part of 
the gentlemen ever came to my ears. It is true 
that the EngUjh jacobins (the natives have not 
thought of it), as an excufe for their infer;ial 
fyftem of m^rder, have fo reprefented them. It 
is on this principle, that the maffacres in the month 

of 
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of Septdftibet' 1792 weire juftificd by a tmter in 
the Moi(liing Chronide. He fays, indeed, that 
** the ^Hdle French nation- is to be given up to 
"the hand^'of an irritated and revengeful no- 
" bleffet**— aiid judging of others by himfelf and 
his brethrdi, he fays,' ^'^ Whoever fucceeds in a 
** civil waPj'^iHll be crueL But here the emigrants 
** flying to teVenge in the cars of miKtafy vic- 
" toty, willalmoft infatiably call for their viftims 
and their booty; and a body of emigrant trai- 
tors were attending the king of Pruflia, and 
" the duke of Brunfwick, to fuggeft the mofl 
^' fanguinary counfels/* So fays this wicked ja- 
cobin J but fo cannot fay the king of Pruflia nor 
^he duke of Brunfwick, who never did receive any 
fanguinary counfel ; nor did the king's brothers, 
or that great body of gentlemen who attended 
thofe princes, commit one fingle cruel aftion, or 
hurt the perfbn or property of one individual. It 
would be right to quote the inflance. It is like 
the military luxury attributed to thefe unfortu- 
nate fufferers in our common caufe. 

If thefe princes had fliewn a tyrannick difpofi- 
tion, it would be much to be lamented. - We have 
no others to govern France. If we fcreened the 
body of murderers from their juftice^ we fliould 
only leave the innocent in future to the mercy of 
men of fierce and fanguinary difpofitions, of which 
^n fpite of all our intermeddling in their coftftitu- 

tion. 
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doQ, wcjcovdd not prcreixt tbe effeAs. 3ut a$ w? 
]iav£ Kiuch more reaion to fev th^ ir feebjjg kxuty 
tban any hlameaMe rigour^ we ought » iamy opL- 
joion^to leave the matter to thjemfelvefi^ 

If however I were afl^ to ^yjs an aidvice 
merely 2s fucli — ^here are^my ideasu I am ppt for 
a total indeiimityy nor a geiiexal jjp^wip^ And 

ir&y the body and mafs of the peoplq i^ever ^iighl: 
to be treated as criminal. They may becon^ie aa 
oh}tSt of more or Ids conAant watcUfolf^fe and 
fui^iciony as their prefervatioa may bdl .rq^re^ 
liut they can never become an i)l]3e^ 4)f puniih^ 
ment* This is one of the few ftijidamfrotal and 
.unalterable principles cxf politicks. 

To puniflh them capitally would he to make 
ma&acres. MaiTacxes only increase the icrjoaty of 
jnen, and teach them to x^egard thejir own lives 
.and thofe of others as of little vaJUie; whei:;eas the 
great policy of government is to teach the pecple 
to think both of great importance in ;the eyes of 
God and the ilate^ and never :to I|e iacrifi^d .or 
even hazarded to gratify their paffions, -or for ^y 
thing but the duties pyefqribed by .the jr^iles of 
morality, and under the direcliqn of publick lav 
and publick authority. To puniih. them withleffcjr 
penalties would be to debilitate the common- 
wealth, and make the nation mifer^ye^ ^wjhicji 
rk is the bufinefe of goyernnw^t to nen^er chappy 
. and flourifliing. ^ 

At 
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As to .crim-cs too, I wobW draw a ftroAg tiac tjf 
imitation. For no one ctfenc^, pditically mi tffentx 
ftf rkbeUion^ by councH/'Ctrntrirance, porfuafioii or 
coihpalfion, for npnc properly a military offence tf 
rebellimjXit any tbbig done by t^)cn hoflility in t3ae 
'fidd, fliouM any matn at all be called in queftioir; 
becaiifb fuch fccms to be the proper and natural 
.death ^ civil diffcnfions. The offences of ^war 
arc obliterated by peace. 

Another clafe wHl of courfc be inchided m the 
;ilideriinity, nanficJy, all thofe who by their acSi- 
vity in reftoring lawful government ihaH oUito- 
rate their offences. The offence previoufly known, 
the acceptance of fervice is a pardon for crime*, 
rifear that this cla& of men will not be very nu- 
inerous. 

So far as to indemnity. But where are the 
objefts of juftice, and of example, and of future 
iecurity to the publick peace? They are naturally 
.pointed out, not by their having outraged po- 
litical and civil laws, nor their having rebelled 
vag^nft the flate, as a ftate, but by their having 
rebelled againfl: the law dF nature, and outraged 
man as man. In this lift, all the regicides in ge- 
neral, all thofe who laid facrilegious hands on the 
kin^, who without any thing in their own rebel- 
lious miffion to the convention to juftify them, 
brought him to his trial and unanimoufly voted 
him guilty; all thofe who had a fhare in ther cruel 
murder of the queen, and the deteftabfe -iircsceed- 

ing$ 
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ings with r^ard to the young king, and the un- 
happy princefles; all tbofe who committed cold^ 
blooded murder any where, and particularly in 
their revolutionary tribunals, where every idea 
of natural juftice and of their own declared rights 
of man, have been trod under foot with the 
moft infolent mockery ; all men concerned in the 
burning and demolition of houfes or churches, 
with audacious and marked afts of facrilege and 
icom offered to religion; in general, all the 
leaders of jacobin clubs ^ — not one of thefe fhould 
cfcape a punifhment fuitable to the nature, qua- 
Kty and degree of their offence, by a fteady hut a 
mcafured juftice* 

In the firft place, no man ought to be fubjeft to 
any penalty, from the higheft to the loweft, but 
by a trial according to the courfe of law, carried 
on with all that caution and deliberation whix:h 
has been ufed in the beft times and precedents of 
the Frencji jurifprudence, the criminal law of 
which country, faulty to be fure in fome particu- 
lars, was highly l^iudable and tender of the lives 
of men. In reftoring order and juftice, every 
thing like retaliation, ought to be religioufly 
avoided; and an example ought to be fet of a total 
alienation from the jacobin proceedings in their 
accurfed revolutionary tribunals. Every thing 
like lumping men in maffes, and of forming tables 
of profcription, ought to be avoided. 

In all thefe punifliments^ any thing which can ' 
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be alleged in mitigation of the offence ihould be 
fully cdniidered. Mercy li hot a thing oppofed 
to juftice. It is an efiential part of it; as necef- 
fary in criminal cafi^s, as in civil afl&irs equity U 
to law* It is only for the jacobins never to pardon. 
They have not done it in a fingle inftance. A 
council of mercy ought therefore to be appointed, 
with powers to report on each Cife, to foften thd 
penalty, 6r entirely to remit it^ according to cit- 
cumftance$. ^ ^ 

With thefe precautions, the very firft founda- 
tion of fettlement muft be to call to a ftrift ac- 
count thofe bloody aind ihercilefs oflfenders. With- 
out it government cahnbt ftand a year. Pedpk 
little confider the utter impoflibility of getting 
thofe who having emerged froni very low, fomd 
from the lov^ert daffes, of fociety, have exercifed 
a power fo high, and wJth fuch unrelenting and 
bloody a ragCj quietly to fall back into their old 
ranks, a<id become humble, peaceable, laborious 
and ufeful members of fociety. It xiever can be. 
On the other haild is it to be believed, that any 
woi'thy and virtuous fiibjeft, reftored to th6 
ruins dt his houfe, wiH with patience fee the cold- 
blooded murderer of his father, mother, wife, or 
children, or perliaps afl of thefe relations, (fuch 
things have befeii) hofe him in his own village, 
arid irifult him wfth the riches acquired froni the 
pfodder (rf Iris gdod?, ready again: ta Jbead a ja^ 

Vol. W. O cobin 
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cobin fadtion to attack his life? He is unwofthy 
of the name of man who would fufFer it. It 
b unworthy of the name of st government, 
which, takingjuftice out of the private hand, will 
not exercife it for the injured by the publick 
arm.. 

I know it founds plaufible,, and is really adop- 
ted by thofe who have little fympathy with the 
fufferings of others, to wifh tp jumble the inno- 
cent and guilty into one mafs, by a general in- 
demnity. This cruel indifference dignifies itfelf 
with the name of humanity. 
. It is extraordinary that . as the wicked arts of 
this regicide and tyrannous faftion increafe in 
number, variety, and atrocity, the defire of pu- 
niihing them becomes more and more faint, and 
the talk of an indemnity towards them, every 
day ftronger and ftronger. Our ideas of juftice 
appear to be fairly conquered and overpowered 
by guilt when it is grown gigantick. It is not 
the point of view in which we are in the habit of 
viewing guilt. The crimes we every day puniih 
are really below the penalties we inflift. The 
criminals are obfcure and feeble. This is the view 
in which we fee ordinary cripies and criminal?. 
But when guilt is feen, though: hut for a time, to 
be furnilhed with the arms and ta be invefted 
yithjvthe robes of power, it feems to aflume an- 
other nature^ and to get,., as. k^ \^eje, out of our 

jurifdijftion. 
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jurifdiftion. This I fear is the cafe with many. 
But there is another caufe full as powerful to- 
wards this fecurity to enormous guilt, the defir^ 
which poffeffes people who have once obtained 
power,- to enjoy it at their eafe. It is not huma- 
nity, but lazinefs and inertnefs of mind which 
produces the defire of this kind of indemnities. 
This defcription of men love general and Ihort 
methods. If they punifli, they make a promifcu- 
ous maflacre; if they fpare, they make a general 
aft of oblivion. This is a want of difpofition to 
proceed laborioufly according to the cafeSj and 
according to the rules and principles pf juftice on 
each cafe; a want of difpofition to afTort crimi- 
nals, to difcriminate the degrees and modes of 
guilt, to feparate accomplices from principals, 
leaders from followers, feducers from the fedu- 
ced, and then, by following the fame principles in 
the fame detail, to clafe punilhments, and to fit 
them to the nature and kind of the delinquency. 
If that were once attempted, we fliould foon fee 
that the talk was neither infinite, nor the execu- 
tion cruel. There would be deaths, but for the 
number of criminals, and the extent of France, 
not many. There would be cafes of tranfporta- 
tion; cafes of labour to reft ore what has been 
wickedly deftroyed; cafes of imprifonment, and 
cafes of mere exile. But be this as it may, 1 am 
fure that if juftice is.not.dpne thejce, there can be 

O 2 neither 
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neither peace nor jufticc there, nor in any part of 
Europe. 

Hiftbry is reforted to for other afts of indem- 
nity in other times. The princes are defired to 
look back to Henry the Fourth. We are defired 
to look to the reftoration of king Charks. Thefe 
things, in my opinion, have no refemblance what- 
foever. They were cafes of a civil war ; in 
France more ferocious, in England more mo^ 
derate than common. In neither country were 
the orders of fociety fubverted; religion and mo- 
rality deftroyed on principle, or property totally 
annihiTatcd. In England, the government of 
Cromwell was to be fure fomewhat rigid, but 
for a new power, no favage tyranny. The coiin- 
try was nearly as well in his hands as in thofe 
of Charles the Second, and in fome points much 
better. The laws in general had their courfe, and 
were admirably adminifiered. The king did not 
in reality grant an adk of indemnity ; the prevail- 
ing power, then in a manner the nation, in ef- 
feft granted an indemnity to Bim. The idea of a 
preceding rebellion was not at all admitted in 
that convention and that parliament. The regi*- 
cides were a common enemy, and as fudi given 
up. 

Among the ornaments of their place which 
eminently diftinguifh them, few people are better 
acquainted with, the hiftory of their own- country 

than 
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than the illuftrious princes now in exile; but I 
caution them not to be led into errour by that 
which has been fuppofed to be the guide of life. I 
would give the fame caution to all princes. Not 
that I derogate from the ufe of hiftory. It is a 
great improver of the undcrftanding, by fliewing 
both men and affairs in a great variety of views. 
From this fource much political wifdom may be 
learned; that is, may be learned as habit, not as 
precept; and as an exercife ta ftrengthen the 
mind, zs flirnilhing materials to enlarge and en- 
rich it, not as a repertory of cafes and precedents 
for a lawyer : if h were, a thoufend times better 
would it be that a ftatefman had never learned to 
read — vellem nefcirent Hteras. This method turns 
their underftanding from the objeft before them, 
and from the prefent exigencies of the world, to 
comparifons with former times, of which, after 
^1; we can know very little and very imperfeft- 
ly ; and our guides, the hiftorians, who are to 
give us their true interpretation,, are often pre- 
judiced, often ignorant, often fonder of lyftem 
than of truth. Whereas if ^ man with reafon- 
able good parts and natural fagacity, and not in 
the leading-ftrings of any mafter, will look ftead- 
ily on the bufinefs before him, without being di- 
verted by retrofpeft and comparifon, he may be 
capable of forming a reafonable good judgment 
of what is to be done« There are feme fiinda- 

. O 3 mental 
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mental points in which nature never changes— 
but they are few and obvious, and belong rather 
to morals than to politicks. But fo far as regards 
political matter, the human mind and human 
affairs arc fufceptible of infinite modifications, 
and of combinations wholly new and unlooked 
for. Very few, for inftance, could have imagined 
that property, which has been taken for natural 
dominion, ihould, through the whole of a vaft 
kingdom, lofe all its importance and even its in- 
fluence. This is what hiftory or books of fpecu- 
lation could hardly have taught us. How many 
could have thought, that the moft cdmplete and 
formidable revolution in a great empire fliould 
be made by men of letters, not as fubordinate in- 
ftruHients and trumpeters of fedition, but as the 
chief contrivers and managers, and in a fhort 
time as the open adminiftrators and fovereign 
rulers ? Who could have imagined that atheifm 
could produce one of the moft violently operative 
principles of fanaticifm? Who could have ima- 
gined that, in a commonwealth in a manner 
cradled in war, and in an extenfive and dreadful 
war, military commanders Ihould be of litde or 
no account? That the convention fhould not 
contain one military man of name? That admi- 
niftrative bodies in a ftate of the utmoft confu- 
fion, and of but a momentary duration, and com- 
pofed of men with not one impofing part of 

character. 
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charafter, fhould be able to govern the country 
and its armies, with an authority which the moft 
fettled fenates, and the moft refpefted monarchs 
fcarcely ever had in the fame degree? This, for 
one, I confefs I did not forefee, though all the* 
reft was prefent to me very early, and not out of 
my apprehenfion even for feveral years. 

I believe very few were able to enter into the 
effects of mere terrour^ as a principle not only for 
the fupport of power in given hands or forms, 
but in thofe things in which the foundeft poli- 
tical fpeculators were of opinion, that the leaft 
appearance of force would be totally deftruftive, 
— fuch is the market, whether of money, provi- 
fion, or commodities of any kind. Yet for four 
years we have feen loans made, treafuries fup- 
plied, and armies levied and maintained, more 
numerous than France ever fliewed in the field, 
by the effeds of fear alone. 

Here is a ftate of things of which, in its tota* 
lity, if hiftory furnifties any examples at all, they 
are very remote and feeble. I therefore am not 
fo ready as fome are, to tax with folly or cowar- 
dice, thofe who were not prepared to meet ap 
evil of this nature. Even now, after the events, 
all the caufes may be fomewhat difficult to afcer- 
tain. Very many are however traceable. But 
thefe things hiftory and books of fpeculation (as 
I have already faid) did not teach men to forefee, 

O 4 and 
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and of courfe to refifi. Now that they are no 
longer a matter of ^gacity, but of experience, of 
recent experience, of our own experience, it 
would be unjuiHfiable to go back to the records 
of other times, to inftruft us to manage what 
they never enabled us to forefee. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 

VATTELL'S LAW OF NATIONS. 



fThe fitles, marginal Abftra^s and Notes, are by Mr. Bcrks, excepting 
fuch of the Notes as are liere diftinguiihed.J 

CASES OF INTERFERENCE WITH INDEPENDENT 

POWERS. 

BOOK II. CHAP. IV. § 53. 

IF then there is any where a nation of a rejilefs 
and mifchievous difpofition, always ready to m- 
jur^ others^ to traverfe their defigns^ and to raifedomef- 
tick troubles^ it is not to be doubted, that all have 
aright to join in order to reprefs^ chajlife^andput H 
ever after out of its- power to injure them. Spch 
fliould be the juft fruits of the policy which Ma- 
chiavel praifes in Caefar Borgia. The conduA 
followed by Philip XL king of Spain, was adapted 
to unite all Europe again/i him ; and it was from 
juft reafons that Henry the Great formed the de- 

^^ X ■ 

♦This is the cafe of France— Semonville at Turin — Jacobin 
clubs — ^Liegois meetingr— Flemiih meeting — La Fayette's anfwcr 
— Cloot's cmbafly — 'Avignon. 

fign 
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fign of humbling a i^owex^formidable by its forces y 
and pernicious by its maxims. 

S 70. Let us apply to the unjuft, what we have 
faid above (§ ^^^ of a mifchievous, or maleficent 
nation. Jf there be any that makes an open pro- 
feffion of trampling ju/iice wider foot ^ of defpiftng and 
ijiojating the right of others y* whenever it finds an 
opportunity, the interejl of human fociety will autho^ 
rize all others to^ unitCy in order to humble and chajlife 
it. We do not here forget the maxim eflabHflied 
in our preliminaries, that it does not belong to 
nations to ufurp the power of being judges of 
each other. In particular cafes, liable to the lead 
doubt, it ought to be fuppofed, that each of the 
parties m^y have fome right : and the injuftice of 
that which has conunitted the injury, may proceed 
from error, and not from a general contempt of 
juftice. But if by conftant maxims ^ and by a continued 
condu^y one nation fliews, that it has evidendy 
this pernicious difpofition, and that it confiders no 
right as facred, the fafety of the human race re- 
quires that it fliould be fuppreffed. To form and 
fupport an unjuft pretenfion, is to do an injury 
not only to him who is interefied in this pretenfiony but 
to mock at jujlice in general y and to injUre all nations. 
Tofuccour § 56. If the prince, attacking the fundamental 
Tyranny, laws, givcs his fubjccls a legal right to refift him ; 

* The French acknowledge no power not dire^Iy emanating 
from the people. 

if 
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if tyranny, becoming ihfupportable^ obligesf the na- 
tion to rife in their defence ; every foreign power 
has a right to fuccour an oppreffed people who im- 
plore their afliftance. The Knglifh juftly complain- ' 
cd of James the Second. The nobility, and the mofi Cafe of 

•^ . English Re- 

dijiinguijhed patriots^ refolved to put a check on his To^ution 
cnterprizes, which manifeftly tended to overthrow 
the conftitution, and to deftroy the liberties and 
the religion of the people ; and therefore applied 
for ajjijtance to the United Provinces. The authority 
of the prince of Orange had, doubtlefs, an influ- 
ence on the deliberations of the flates-general ; 
but it did not make them commit, injuftice; for 
when a people, from good reafons, take up arms 
againfl an oppreflbr, jufiice and generojity require^ 
that brave menfhould be ajftjled in the defence of their 
liberties. Whenever, therefore, a civil war is Cafeof 
kindled in a ftate, foreign powers may aflift that *^ ^' 
party which appears to theni to have juftice on 
their fide. He who ajftjls an odious tyrant; he who An odiont 
declares for an unjust and rebellious people, ReWBouf 
offends againfl his duty. When the bands of the P'^^p*®-^ 
political fociety are broken, or at leaft fufpended fnj^^^^ . 
between the fovereign and his people, they may ^J^^^j^ 
then be confidered as two diftincl powers ; and ***"^ 

, powws, 

fince each is independent of all foreign authority, 
nobody has a right to judge them. Either may be 
in the right ; and each of thofe who grant their 
afliftance may believe that he fupports a good 

caufe. 
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caufe« It follows, then, in virtue of the voluntary 
laws of nations, (fee Prelim. § 2 1 ) that the two 
parties may ad as having an equal right, and be- 
have accordingly, till the decifion of the affair. 
w^Lr* ^^ ^^ ought not to abufe this maxim for au- 
*»j«^«««- thorizing odious proceedings againft the tranquil- 
te peifuade Uty of ftate&r It is a violation of the law of na- 
• reroit.' tions to perfuade thofe fubjeils to revolt who actually 
' obey their fovereigny though they complain of his go- 
vcrnment. 

The practice of nations is conformable to our 
maxims. When the German protefiants came to 
the afliftance of the reformed in France, the court 
never undertook to treat them otherwife than as 
common enemies, and according to the laws of 
\irar. France at the fame time affifted the Nether- 
lands, which took Up arms againft Spsdn, and did 
not pretend that her troops ihould be confidered 
upon any other footing than as auxiliaries in a re- 
Attempt to gular war. But no power avoids /complaining of an 
i^ftttore- atrocious injury^ if any one attempts by his emijfaries 
» to excite his fuhjefls to revolt. 

-Tyrante. As to thofc monftcrs who, uttdcT the title of fo- 

vereigns, renders themfelves the fcourges and hor- 
rour of the human race ; thefc are favage beafts, 
from which every brave man may juftly purge 
the earth. All antiquity has praifed Hercules for 
delivering the world from an Antaeus, a Bufiris, 
and a Diomedes. 

Book 
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Book 4* Cha]f. 2« § 14. After ftating, that n:^ 
tibnd have no right to interfere in domeftick con- 
cerns, he proiEeeds-*"" But this rule docs not pre*- 
elude them from efpoufing the quarrel of a de* 
throned king, and affixing him, if he ajypears 
to have juftice on his fide. They then de- 
" dare themfelves enemies to the nation who has 
" acknowledged his rival, as when two different 
*' nations are at war they are at liberty to affift that 
*' whofe quarrel they think his the faireft appear^ 
« ance." i 

CASE QF ALLIANCES- 

BOOK n. CHAP. XII. § 196. 

It is alked if that alliance fubfifts with the king, 
and the royal family, when by fome revolution 
they are deprived of their crown? We have, lately, 
remarked, (§ 194) that a perfonal alliance expires 
with the reign of him who contrafted it : but that 
is to be underftood of an afliance with the ftate, 
limited as to its duration, to the reign of the con^ 
tracling king. This, of which we are here fpeak^ 
ing, is of another nature. For though it bindu 
the ftate, fince it is bound by all thepublick afts of . 
its foveregin, it is made direftly in favour of the 
king and his family ; it would therefore be abfurd wheo an 
for it to terminate at the moment when they havA prefenre a 

* King takes 

need of it^ and at an event again/i which it was made, place. 

Befides, 
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King doet BefidcSy thc king does not lofe his quality merely 
quaiitrby by the lofs of his kingdom. *Ifhe isjirippedcf 
hit king- it unjuftlj by an ufurper^ or by rebels y he preferves his 

rights J in the number of which are his alliances. 
But who (hall judge, if the king be dethroned 

lawfully or by violence ? An independent nation 



♦ By the fcvcnth Article of the Treaty of Triple Alliance, 
between France, England, and Holland, figned at the Hague, 
in the year 1717, it is ftipulatcd, '* that if the kingdoms, coun- 
•* tries, or provinces, of any of the allies, are difturbed by in- 
•• tefline quarrels, or 6y reMlions, on account of the faid fucctjptmsy 
•• [the proteftant fucceflion to the throjie of Great Britain, and 
•* the fuccelRon to the throne of France, as fettled by the treaty 
•* Utrecht] or under any other pretext 'whatever^ the ally thus 
** in trouble (hall have full right to demand of his allies the fuc 
** c^urs abovementioned ;" that is to fay, the fame fuccours as 
in the cafe of an invafion from any foreign power ; 8000 foot 
and 2000 horfe to be furnilhed by France or England, and 4000 
foot and 1000 horfe by the States General. 

By the fourth Article of the 'Treaty of Quadruple Alli- 
ance, between England, France, Holland, and the Emperour of 
Germany, figned in the year 17 18, the contracting powers 
** promife and oblige themfclvcs that they will and ought to 
** maintain, guarantee, and defend the right and fucceflion to 
•* the kingdom of France, according to the tenour of the treaties 
•* made at Utrecht the i ith day of April, 1713 ; and this they 
•* ftiall perform againft all perfons ijohatfoever mjho may frefume f» 
•* difturb the order of the faidfuccej/ion^ incontradldion to the pre- 
•* vious a6ts and treaties fubfequent thereon." 

The above treaties have beeen revived and confirmed by every 
fubfequent treaty of peace between Great Britain and France. 
•—•Edit. 

acknowledges 
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acknowliidges nd judge. If the body of the na-« 
tion declares the king.deprivedof his rights by the 
abufe he has made of them, and depofes him, it 
may juftly do it when its grievances are well founded^ 
and no other power has a right to cenfure it. The 
perfonal ally of this king, ought not then to affift 
him againft the nation that has made ufe of its 
right in depofing him : if he attempts it, he in- 
jures that natioil. England declared war againft 
Louis the XIV. in the year 1688, for fupporting 
the intereft of James the Second, who was depofed 
in form by the nation. The fame country de- 
clared war againft him a fecond time, at the be- 
ginning of the prefent century, becaufe that prince 
acknowledged the fon of the depofed James, under 
the name of James the Third. In doubtful cafes, Cafewbeie 
and when the body of the nation has not pronounced be given to 

./.' . a depofed 

or HAS NOT PRONOUNCED FREELY, a lOVCreign King. 

may naturally fupport and defend an ally, and it 
is then that the voluntary law of nations fubfifts 
• between diflferent ftates. The party that has driven 
out the king, pretends to have right on its fide : 
this unhappy king and his ally, flatter themfelves 
with having the fame advantage, and as they 
have no common judge upon earth, they have no 
other method to take but to apply to arms to ter- 
minate the difpute : they therefore engage in a 
formal war. 

In ftiort, when the foreign prince has faithfully 
. fulfilled 



i^^<^>rd fulfilled liis engagements towards an unfortunate 
hiirii^be- monaTch, when he has done in his defence, or to 
tun point, procure his refioration, all he was obliged to per- 
form in virtue of the alliance ; if his efibrts are 
ineffedhial, the dethroned prince cannot require 
him to fiipport an endlefs war in his favour, or 
exped that he will eternally remain the enemy of 
the nation, or of the fovereign who has deprived 
lum of the throne^ He muft think of peace, 
abandon the ally, and confider him as having 
himfelf abandoned his right, through neceffity. 
Thus Louis XIV. was obliged to abandon James 
the Second, and to acknowledge king William, 
though he had at firft treated him as a ufurper. 
The fame queftion prefents itfelf in real aUian* 

— * 

ces, and in general, in all alliances made with the 

ftate, and not in particular with a king for the 

Cafe of de. defcucc of his perfon. An ally ought, doubtlefs, 

•pliTiftfub- ^^ ^ defended againft every invafion, againft 

J«^*- every foreign violence, and even againjl his rebel- 

liotu fubjeds ; /;/ tlye fame manner a tepuhlick ouglyt 

to be defended agaivfi the - enterprizes of one who at- 

tempts to dejiroy the publick liberty. But it ought 

to be remembered, that an ally of the ftate, or ' 

the nation, is not its judge. If the natiodi has 

depofed its king in form \ if the people of a re- 

publick have driven out their m^giftrates and 

fet .themfelves at liberty, or' acknowledged the 

authority of an ufurper, either exppefely or ta- 

tacitlyj 
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dtly; to dppofe'thefe domeftick regulations, by 
diiputing their juftice or validity, would be to in- 
terfere in the government of the nation, and to 
do it an injury, (fee § 54, and following of this 
book). The ally remains the ally of the ftate, 
notwithftanding the change that has happened in 
it. However J when this change renders the alliance c** ^'^^f' 
uLelefs^ dangerous or di/agreeable, it niay renounce tt: anccemay 
for it may fay ^ upon a good foundation^ that it would ced. 
not have entered into an alliance with that nation^ had 
it been under the prefentform of government. 

We may fay here, what we have faid oii a per- 
fonal alliance : however juft the caufe of that 
king may be, who is driven frotn the throne, 
either by his fubjefts or by a foreign ufurper ; his 
allies are not obliged to fupport an eternal war in Not an 
his favour. After having made inefFeftual efibrts * ^^' 
to reftore him, they muft at length give peace to 
their, people, and come to an accommodation 
with the ufurper, and for that purpofe treat with 
him as with a lawful fovereign. Louis XIV. ex- 
haufted by a, bloody and unfuccefsful war, offer- 
ed at Gertruydenburg to abandon his grandfbn, 
whom he had placed on the throne of Spain : 
and when affairs had changed their appearance, 
Charles of Auftria, the rival of Philip, faw him- 
felf, in his turn, abandoned by his allies. They 
grew weary of exhaufting their ftates, in order 
to give him the poffeflion of a crown, which they 
Vol. Vn. P believed 
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believed to be his due, but which, to all appear* 
ance, they fhould never be able to procure for 
him. 

DANGEROUS POWER, 

BOOK III. CHAP. III. § 45. 

AUjyitiofii It is ftill ealier to prove, that fhould this for- 
midable power betray any unjuft and ambitious 
difpoiitions, by doing the leaft injuftice to an- 
other, every nation may avail themfelves of the 
occaflon, and join their forces to thofe of the 
party injured, in order to reduce that ambitious 
power, and difable it from fo eafily oppreffing ita 
neighbours, or keeping them in continual awe and 
fear. For an injury gives a nation a right to 
provide for its future fafety, by taking away from 
the violator the means of opprefSon. It is lawful^ 
arid even praife-worthy, to aflift thofe who. are op- 
prefled, or unjuflly attacked. 

SYSTEM OF EUROPE. 

S 47. Europe forms a political fyftem, a body,; 
where the whole is conneded by the relations and 
different interefts of nations inhabiting this part 
of the world. It is not, as antiently, a confuled 
heap of detached pieces, each of which thought 
itfelf very little concerned in the fate of others^ 
and feldom regarded things which did not immedi- 
ately 
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atdy telatc to it. The continual attentfeni of fovw 
reigns to what is on the carpet, thi conihint refc> 
dence of mmifters, and the perpetual negotiatimu^ 
make Europe a kind of a republick^ the members <f ^'"ope « 
whkh^ though independent^ unite ^ through the ties of <<> preserrt 
common interefi^ for the maintendnce of order and M*: iibeny. 
hert^. Hence arofe that famous (cheme of the po*: 
litical equilibrium, or balance of power j by whiclt 
16 und^rftood fuch a difpofition of things, as no 
power is able abfolutely to predominate, or to pre- - 
feribe laws to others. 

§ 49. Confederacies would be a fure way of 
prefer ving the equilibrium, and fuppor ting the lU 
berty of nations, did all princes thoroughly under- 
ftand their true interefts^, and regulate all their fteps 
for the good of the ftate. 

CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE ENEMY'S 

COUNTRY. 

^ • - ■ ■ •■ ^ 

BOOK III. CHAP. IX. §165. 

Inftead of the pillage of the coimtry, and dc" 
fencelefs places, a cuftom has been fubftituted 
more humane and more advantageous to the io^ 
vereign makings war : I mean that of contribu- 
tions. Whoever carries on a ju/i 'war^* kae a 

* Contributions raifed by the Duke of Brunf>Vick in France. 
Compare' thefe with the contributions rftUetlbjr the French^ in 
the Ncfhcrlands.— F-01T4 
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right of making the ' enemy* s country contribute fo the 
fupport of the army^ and towards defraying all tht-^ 
cbatges of the war. Thus he obtains a part of what 
is due to him, and the fubjeds of th^ enemy^ 
on fubmitting to this impofition, : are fecured 
from pillage, and the country is pneferved ^ but 
a general who would not fully his reputatioi;i, is 
To b« mo- to moderate his contributions, and proportion 
them to thofe on whom they are impofed. An 
excels in this point, is not without the reproach 
of cruelty and inhumanity : if it fliews lefe fero- 
city than ravage and deftruction, it glares with 
avarice. » 

ASYLUM- 

BOOK I. CHAP. XIX. § 232. 

If an exile or banifhed man is driven from his 
country for any crime, it does not belong to the 
nation in which he has taken refuge to punifh 
him for a feult committed in a foreign country. 
Fof nature gives to mankind and to nations the 
right of punching only for their defence and fafe- 
ty ; whence, it jfollows that he can only be punilhed 
by thofe whom be has ofiended. . 

• S ^33* But this reafon fliews, that if the juftice 
of. each nation ought in general to be confined to 
the puniihnvsat of crimes, committed within its 
own territories, we ought to . except from this 

' '\ ' ' rule 
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rule the villains who, by the quality and habitual 
frequency of their crimes, violate all public fecu- 
rity, and declare themfelves the enemies pf the 
human race. Poifoners, affallins, and incendiaries 
by profeffion, may be exterminated wherever 
they- are feized; for they attack and injure all 
nations, by trampling under foot the founda- 
tions of the common fafety. Thus pirates arc 
brought to the gibbet, by the firft into whpfc 
hands they fall. If the fovereign of the country 
where thofe crimes h^ve been committed re-claims 
the authors of them, in order to bring them to 
punifliment, they ought to be reftored to him, as 
one who is principally inter efted in punilhing them 
in an exemplary manner : and it being proper to 
convift the guilty, and to try them according to 
feme form of law ; this is a fecond [not fole] rea- 
fon, why malefaftors are ufually delivered up at 
the defire of the ftate where their crimes have been 
committed. 

Ibid, § 230. Every nation has a right of refuf- 
ing to admit a ftranger into the country, when 
he cannot enter into it without putting it into evi- 
dent danger, or without doing it a remarkable 
prejudice.* 

* The third article of the treaty of triple alliance, and the lat- 
ter part of the fourth article of the treaty of quadruple alliance 
ftjpulate,. that no kind of refuge or protcdkion (ball be given tb 
rebellious fubjedis of the contradiing powers. — Edit. 
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FOREIGN MINISTERS. 

BOOK IV. CHAP. 5. § 66. 

The obligation docs not go fo far as to fufFer 
at all times, perpetual minifters, who are defirous 
of refiding with a fovereign, though they have 
notlnng to negociate. It is natural, indeed, and 
very agreeable to the fentiments which nations 
owe to each other, that thefe refident miniflers, 
when there is nothing to be feared from their Jiajy 
fhould be friendly received : but if there be any 
iblid reafon ag»nft this, what is for the good of 
the itate ought unqueftionably to be preferred \ 
and the foreign fovereign cannot take it amifs if 
his minifler, who has concluded the affairs of his 
commiffion, and has no other affairs to negotiate, 
be dafired to depart.* The cuftom of keeping 
every where minifters continually refident, is now 
fo ftrongly eftabliflied, that the refufal of a con- 
formity to it would, without very good reafonsy 
give offence. Thefe reafons may arife from par- 
ticular conjunftures ; but there are alfo common 
reafons always fubfifting, and fuch as relate to the 
conftitution of a government^ and thejiate of a na* 
tion. The republicks have often very good rea- 
fons of the latter kind, to excufe themfelves 
from continually fuffering foreign minifters, who 

• DifmifCion of Mr. Chauvelin.— Edit. • 

corrupt 



torrupt the citizens^ in order to gain them over to 
their majlers^ to the great prejudice of the repuhlick^ 
and fomenting of the parties ^ &f^. And fliould they 
only diffufe among a nation, formerly plain, fru- 
gal, and virtuous, a tafte for luxury, avidity for 
money, and the manners of courts, thefe would be 
more than fuflSldent for wife and provident rulers 
to difmifs them. 
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LETTER 

TO HJ8 GRACE 

THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 

MY DEAR LORD, 

THE paper which I take the liberty of fend- , 
ing to your Grace, was, for the greater part, 
written during the laft feilion. A few days after 
the prorogation fome few obfervations were added. 
I was however refolved to let it lie by me for a 
confiderable time ; that in viewing the matter at 
a proper diftance, anS when the Iharpnefs of re- 
cent impreiEons had been worn off, I might be 
better able to form a juft eftimate of the value of 
my firft opinions. 

I hav€ juft now read it over very coolly and de- 
liberately. My lateft judgment pwns my firft fcn- 
titnents and reafonings, in their full force, with 
regard both to perfons and things. 

During a period of four years, the ftate of the 
world, except for fome few and fliort intervals, 
has filled me with a good deal of ferious in- 
quietude. I confidered a general war againft ja- 
cobins and jacobinifm, as the only poffible chance 
of faving Europe (and England as included in 

Europe) from a truly frightfi^l n&vplutipn. For 

this 
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this I have been cenfured, as receiving, through 
wcaknefs, or fpreading, through fraud and arti* 
ficc, a fiadfe alarm. Whatever others may think 
of the matter, that alarm, in my mind, is by no 
means quieted. The ftate of affairs abroad is not 
fo much mended, as to make me, for one, full of 
confidence. At home^ I fee no abatement whatfo- 
cvcr in the zeal of the partifans of jacobinifm to- 
wards their caufe, nor any ceflation in their efforts 
to do mifchief. What is doing by Lord Lauder- 
dale on the firft fcene of Lord George Gordon's 
adions, and in his fpirit, is not calculated to re- 
move my apprehenfions. They purfue their firft 
objeft with as much eagernels as ever, but with 
more dexterity. Under the plaufible name of 
peace, by which they delude or are dehided, they 
would deliver us unarmed, and defencelefc, to the 
confederation of jacobins, whofe center is indeed 
in France, but whofe rays proceed in every direc- 
tion throughout the world. I underftand that 
Mr. Ck)ke, of Norfolk, has been lately very bufy 
in fpreading a diflaffecHon to this war (which we 
carry on for our being) in the country in which 
his property gives him fo great an influence. It is 
truly alarming to fee fo large a part of the arifto- 
cratick intereft engaged iti the caufe of the new 
Ipecies of democracy, which is openly attacking, 
or fecretly undermining, the fyftem of property 
by which mankind ha§ hitherto beeen governed. 

But 
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But.we arc not to delude ourfelves. No man 
can be .connected with a party, which profefTes 
publickly to admire, or may be juftly fufpefted of 
fecretly abetting, this French revolution, who mtift 
not be drawn into its vortex, and become the in-* 
ftrument of its defigns* 

What I have written is in the manner of apo- 
logy. I have given it that form, as being the 
mofi: relpeftful ; but I do not ftand in need of any 
apology for my principles, my fentiments, or my 
conduft, I wiflh the paper I lay before your 
Grace, to be confidered as my moft deliberate, fo- 
lemn, and even teftamentary proteft, againft thef 
proceedings and doftrines which have hitherto pro-? 
duced fo much mifchief in the world, and whicli 
will infallibly produce more, and poffibly greater. 
It is my proteft againft the delufion, by which 
fome have been taught to look upon this jacobia 
conteft at home, as an ordinary party fquabble 
about place or patronage ; and to regard this ja- 
cobin war abroad as a common war kbout trade 
or territorial boundaries, or about a political ba- 
lance of power among rival or jealous ftates: 
above all, it is my proteft againft that miftakeor 
perverfion of fentiment, by which they who agreq 
with us in our, principles, may on collateral con- 
fiderations be regarded as enemies ; and thofc 
who, in this perilous crifis of all human affairs, 
differ from us fundamentally and pradically, as 

our 
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our bed friends* Thus perfonis of great import 
ance may be made ta turn the whole of their in- 
flaence to the defiruffion of their princij^es. 

I now make it my humble requefi: to your 
Grace, that you will not give any fort of aniwer to 
the paper I fend, or to this letter, except barely to 
kt me know that you have received them* I even 
wiih that at preient you may not read the paper 
which I tranfmit ; lock it up in the drawer of your 
library table ; and when a day of compulfory re* 
fle&ion comes, then be pleafed to turn it. Then 
remember that your Grace had a true friend, who 
had, comparatively with men of your defer iption, 
a very imall intereft in oppoiing the modem fy£- 
tem of morality and policy ; but who under every 
difcouragement, was faithful to pubUck duty and 
to private friendfliip. I ihall then probably be 
dea^ I am fure I do not wifh to five to fee fuch 
things. But whilfl I do live, I ihall purfue the 
fame courfe ; although my merits fhould be taken 
for unpardonable faults, and as fuch avenged, not 
only on myfelf, but on my pofterity. 

Adieu, my dear Lord ; and do me the juflice 
to believe me ever, with moft fmcere refped, . ve- 
^ncration, ^nd affeftionate attachment, 

Your Grace's moft faithful friend, 

and moft obedient humble fervant, , 

EDMUND BURKE. 

Beaconsfieldj Sept. 29, 1793. 
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A. ^PffiRO ACHING towards the cbfe of a long 
JLjIl period of ptft>lkk fervice, it is natural £ 
fiiould be defixous to fiand well (I hope I do fiandL 
tolerably "O^) with that publick, which^ with 
whatever fortune, I have endeavoured MthfuUjr 
and zealbiifly to fer ve* 

I am alio not a little anxious for fome place ia 
the efiimatioaiof the two perfons to whomi addreik 
tht& paper. I have always aded with them^ and 
witi thofb whom: they reprefent. To my know* 
ledge I have not deviated, no not in the minuteft 
point, from their opinions and princif^s* Of Iate» 
without any alteration in their fentiments^ or in 
miAe^ a difference of a very unufual nature, and 
which, undo: the circumfiancea, it is not eafy to 
defodbe, has arifen between u& 

In my journey with them through life, I met 
Mn Fox in my road ; and I travelled with him 
very cheartuUy as long as he appcai:ed to me to 
purfiie the j&me dirc<^ian with thofe in whofe 
company I fet out. In the latter ftage of our pro* 
gre&^ a new fchcme of liberty and equality wa« 
^od»c«d in the worid, which either dasiided his 

imagination. 
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imagination, or was fuited to fome new walks of 
ambition, which were then opened to his view. 
The whole frame and faihion of his politicks ap- 
pear to have fu£fered about that tiine a very ma« 
terial alteration. It is about three years ilnce, in 
confequence of that extraordinary change, that^ 
iStct a pretty long preceding period of diftance, 
ooolneis, and want of confidence, if not total 
alienation, on his part, a compleat publick £epara^ 
tion has been made between that gentleman and 
me. Until lately the breach between us appeared 
reparable. I trufted that time and refleftion, and 
a dedlive experience of the mifchiefis which have 
flowed from the proceedings and the fyfiem of 
France, on which^ur difierence had arilen, as well 
as the known fentiments of the befi and wifeft of 
our common friends upon that fiibjed, would 
have brought him to a fafer way of thinking. 
Several of his friends faw no fecurity for keeping 
things in a proper train after this excuriion of his, 
but in the re-union of the party on its oldgroimds, 
under the Duke of Portland. Mr. Fox, if ho 
pleafed, might have been comprehended in that 
lyftem, with the rank and confideration to which 
his great talents entitle him, and indeed muft fe* 
cure to him in any party arrangement, that could 
be made. The Duke of Portland knows how 
much I wifhed for, and how earneftly I laboured 
that re-union, and upon terms that niight every 

way 
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Way be bonourstble and advantageous to Mr, Fox j 
His conduct in the laft £^on has extins^uiihed theie 
hopes fior ever* 

Mr. Fox has lately piiWifbed in priht, a defence 
of his condizd^ On taking into cdhiidei'ationr 
that defence, a fodety of gentleman, calkd the 
Whig Club, thou^t proper to come to the fot 
lowing refolution— *• That their confidence in Mr. 
Fox \% confirmed, firen^gthened, and increafed, by 
the cahnmiies againft hizn/' 

To that refolation my two noble friends, the 
Dake of Portland and Lord Fkz^illiam, have 
given their concurrence* 

The calomnies fuppofed in that teiblution, caa 
be nothing elfe than the objefticMis taken to Mr; 
Fox's condud in this feflion of Parliament ; for to 
them, and to them alone, the refolution refers^ 
I am G^e of thofe who have publickly ^nd ftron^y 
urged thofe objedions* I hope I Ihall be thought 
only to do what is neceflary to my juftificationy 
thus* publickly, folemnly, and heavily cenfured by 
thofe whom I moft value and efteem, when I firnjly 
contend, that the objedions which I with many 
Others of the friends to the Duke of Pordand, 
have made to Mr. Fox's condud, kre not caluiU'^ 
Hflar, but founded on truth ; that they are nol^few^ 
but many; and that they ar6 not li^ht and irivMi, 
but in a very high degree, ferious and important/, 

That I may avoid the imputation of throwing^ 

Vol. VII. Q o^^* 
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outy even privately, any loofe random imptitationB' 
againft the pubUck conducS: of a gentleman, foi^ 
whom I once entertained a very warm afiedtion, 
and whofe abilities I regard with the greatefl ad- 
siiration, I will put down diftindly and artieit- 
lately, fome of the matters of objection which £ 
£eel to Im late docfarines and proceedings, trading 
that I fliall be able to demonilrate to the friends, 
whofe good ojuiuon I would (till cultivate, that 
not levity, nor caprice, nor le& defenfible motives, 
but that very grave reafons influence my judg- 
ment. , I think that the fpirit of his late proceed^ 
ings is wholly alien to our national pdicy, and to 
the peace, to the profperlty, and to the legkl Eber- 
ties of this nation, according to our imcient domejlick 
and appropriated mode of holding them. 

Viewing things in that light, my confidence in 
him is not encreafed, but totally deftroyed by thofe 
proceedings. I cannot conceive it a matter of ho- 
nour or duty (but the dire£k contrary) in any 
membei: of parliament to continue fyftematick 
oppofition for the purpofe of putting government 
under diflkulties, until Mr. Fox (with all his pre- 
fent ideas) fliall have the principal dire£Bon of 
affairs placed in his hands ; and until the prefent 
body of adminiftration (with their ideas and mea- 
fures) is of courfe overturned and difiblved. 

To com6 to particulars : 
. I, The laws and conftitution of the kingdom, 

entipuft 
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€Miilft the fole ancfexclufive. right of treating 
Vith foreign potentates, to the king. This is art 
\indifputed part of the legal preiTog^tive of the 
crown. However, notwithftanding this, Mr. Fox, 
without iht knowledge or participation of any 
one perfon in the. houfe of commons, with whom 
he was bound by every party principle, in matters 
of delicacy ind importance, confidentially to com- 
municate, thought proper to fend Mr. Adair, as 
his reprefentative, and with his cypher, to St. 
Peterfburgh, there to fruftrate the objefts foir 
which the minifter from the crown was authorized 
t6 treat^i He fucceeded in this his defign, and did 
aftually fruftrate the king's jminifter in fome gf 
the obje<5ls of his negociation. 

This proceeding of Mr. Fox does not (as I con- 
ceive) amount to abfolute high treafon ; Ruffia^ 
though on bad terms, not having been then de*> 
claredly at war with this kingdom* But fuch a 
proceeding is^ in law^ not very remote from that 
oBfence, and is undoubtedly a moft unconftitutional 
aft, and an high treafdnable mifdemeanon 

The legitimate and fure mode of communica^ 
tion between this nation and foreign powers, is 
rendered imcertain, precarious^ and treacherous, 
by being divided into tw6 channels, one with the 
govemment, one with thc.head of a party in op^ 
pofikid^ to that governimiit ; by which means thi; 
forci^ i>Owers cao i«v«r Ijc affurcd of the real 

Q :^ authority 
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authority or validity of ^nf publick tranfadioA' 
whatfoever. 

On the other hand, the advantage taken ©f the 
di&ontent which at that ti^iie j^revailed in parlia- 
ment and in the nation, to* give to an individual 
an influence diredUy againft thi^ government of hi& 
country, in a ' foreign court, has made a highway 
into England for the intrigues of foreign courts* 
in our affairs. This is a fore evil^ an^vil from 
.which, before this timcj England wasr more free 
than any other nation.. Nothing can preferve us 
from that evil — ^which connefts cabinet fadtions 
abroad withr popular faftions here,— but the keep- 
ing iacred the crown, as the only channd of com^ 
munication w^ith every other nation. 
. This proceeding of Mrr Fa» has giveir a firong 
jcountenance and an encoulrlging exansqpie to the 
dodrines and pra£ti<3es*of the Revolution and Gon^ 
Aitutional Societies, and C^ other sufchkvoii» fo^- 
rieties of that defcription,: who^ withottt any legal 
iauthority^ and!:;dven; wkhout aiiiy corporate c»pak 
city, arein^eJiahit of.propofing^andto tfaebeft 
<xf their power, o£ forming lesgoes^ and: aBialices 
with Francew *, , r . • . - 

.•: .This proceeding, which ougSit ta be^repFC^ated 
en all .the general i principles joB governments is, in 
iqmore ; naryow! viewibfilhidg^ mi*> lefe j^epfreben^* 

kiw^ Di]dctx;)tPar^d's^mrpapa^ 

\:':i:^J-^^ . s [^ • ^ . the. 
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the principles upon which they fupported Mn Fox 
in the Ruffian bufinefs, as if they, of that party 
alfo, had proceeded in their parliamentary oppo* 
iition, on the fame mifchievous principles which 
.aftuated Hr. Fox in fending Mr. Adair on his em^ 
l?affy. 

2. Very foon after his fending this embafiy tOr 
Ruffia, that is, in the Ipring of .1792, a covenant- 
ing club or affociatioji was formed in London » 
calling itfelf \>y the ambitious and invidious title, 
of " The Friends of the Petxpk.^^ It was compofed 
of many of Mn Fox's x)wn moft intimate, perfo* 
jQal, and party friends, joined to a very confider-f 
able part of the.members of thofe mifchievous at 
fociations called the Revolution Society, and the 
Conftitutional Society. Mr. Fox muft have been 
. fvell apprized of the progrefs of that Ibciety, in 
every one of its fteps j if not of the very origin 
of it. I certainly was informed of both, whp 
had no counexion with the defign, diredly or in- 
jdireftly. His influence over the perfons who com- 
pofed the leading part in that ajQTociation, was,» 
and is unbounded. I hear, that he exprefled fome 
difapprobation of this club in one cafe, (that of 
Mr. St. John) where his confent was formally 
aiked ; yet he never attempted ferioufly to put a 
^op to the afTociation, or to difavow it, or to con- 
Jxoul^ check, or n^odify it in any way whatfoever. 
If he had pleaftd^ ^vi^hout difficulty, he mig^ 

Q 3 have 
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have fuppreffed it in its beginning. However, he 
did not only not fupprefs it in its beginning, but 
encouraged it in every part of its progrefs, at that 
particular time, when jacobin dubs (under the 
very fame, or fimilar titles) were making fuch 
dreadful havock in a country not thirty miles 
from the coaft of England, and when every mo- 
tive of moral prudence called for the difcourage* 
ment of focieties formed for the encreafe of popu- 
lar pretenfions to power and diredion* 

3. When the proceedings of this fodety of .the 
friends of the people, as well as others a6Bng in 
the fame fpirit, had caufed a very ferious alarm in 
the mind of the Duke of Portland, and of many 
good patriots, he publickly, in the houfe of com^ 
mons, treated their apprehenfions and condudk 
with the greatefl afperity and ridicule. He coa» 
" demned and vilified, in the mofl infulting and out- 
rageous terms, the prodamation ifiued by govern- 
ment on that occaiion — ^though he well knew, that 
it had paffed through the Duke of Portland's 
hands, that it had received his fulleft approbation, 
and that it was the refult of an aftual interview 
bctweoo that noble Duke and Mr. Pitt. During 
the difcuffion of its merits in the houfe of com- 
mons, Mr. Fox countenanced and jufiified the chief 
promoters of that affociation ; and he received in 
return, a publick aflTurance from them of an in- 
idqlable adherence to him, fingly and perfonally. 

On 
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On account of (his proceeding, a very great n-um- 
ber (I prefume to fay not the k^ grave and wife • 
part) of the Duke of Portland's. friends in parlia^ 
ment, and many out of parKatnent, who are of 
the £ime defcription, have become fe'parated from 
that time to this from Mr. Fox's particular cabal ^ 
very few of which cabd are, or ever have, fo much 
as pretended to be attached to the Duke of Port- 
land, or to pay any refped to him or his opinions. 

4. At the beginning of this feffion, when the , 
fober part of the natien was a fecond time gene* 
rally and juftly alarmed at the progrefs of the 
French arms on the continent, and at the fpread- 
ing of their horrid principles and cabals in £ng* 
land, Mr. Fox did not (as had been ufual in 
cafes of far lefs moment) call together any meet- 
ing of the Duke of Portland's friends in the 
houfe of commons, for the purpofe. of taking 
their opinion on the conduct to be purfued in 
parliament at that critical junfture. He concert* 
ed his meafures (if with any perfons at aU) with 
the Friends of Lord Lanfdowne, and thofe calling 
themfelves Friends of the People, and others not 
iji the fmalleft degree attached to the Duke of 
Portland ; by which conduft he wilfully gave up 
(in my opinion) all pretenfions to be confidered 
as of that party, and much more to be confider- 
ed as tJie leader and moiith of it in the hbufe of 
conjmons. This could not give much encourage- 

Q 4 ment 
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mcnt to thofe who had been feparated from Mr, 
Fox, on account of his condud on the firft prfcif 
clamation, to rejoin that party, 

5. Not having confulted apy of the Duke of 
Portland's party in the liQufe of commops ; and 
not having cQiifultcd them, becaufe he had reafon 
to know, that the courfe he had refolved to 
purfue would be highly difagreeable to thenti, he 
Teprefented the alarm, which was a fecond time 
given and taken, in ftill more invidious colours 
than thofe in which he painted the alarms of the 
former year. He defcribed thofe alarms in thi^ 
manner, although the caufe of them was thet^ 
grown far leis equivocal, and fa^r piore urgent. 
He even went fo far a3 to treat the fuppofition of 
the growth of a jacobin fpirit in Eqgland as a 
libel on the nation. As to the danger fron? 
abroad^ on the firft day of the feffion, he faid 
Jittle or nothing upon the fubjeft. Jle contested 
\k\mit\i with defending the ruling fa^tion^ in 
France, and with accufing the publicly councils 
of this kingdom of every fort of evil defign on 
the liberties of the people ; declaring diftincEUy, 
ftrongly, and predfely, that the whole danger of 
the nation was from the growth of the power of 
the crown. The policy of this declaration was 
obvious. It was in fubfervience to the general 
plan of difabling ns from taking any fteps agaipft 
France. To counteraft the alarm given by the 

progrefs 
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progrefe of jacobin arms an4 principles, he endear 
youred to excite an oppofitc alarm concerning 
the gro>yth of the power of the crown. If that 
alarm , fliould prevail, he knew that the nation 
never would be brought by arms to oppoie the 
growth of the jacobini empire ; becaufe it is ob^ 
yiou« that war does, in its very nature, neceffi* 
tate the commons cpnfiderably to ftrengthen the 
hands of government ; ajid if that ftrength fliould 
itfelf be |he obje(9: of terrour, we could have no 
war. 

6. In the extraordinary and violent fpeeches of 
that day, he attributed -all the evils which the 
publick had fufFered, to the' proclamation of the 
preceding fummer ; though he fpoke in prefence 
of the Duke of Pordand's own fon, the marquis 
of Titchfield, who Jiad feconded the addrefs on 
that proclamation; and in the prefence of the Duke 
of Portland's brother, Lord Edward Bentinck, and 
fever al others of his beft friends and neareft re- 
lations. 

7. On that day, that is, on the 13th of De- 
cember, 1792, he propofed an amendment to 
the addrefs, which ftands on the journals of the 
houfe, and which is, perhaps, the moft extraor- 
dinary record which ever did ftand upon them. 
To introduce this amendment, he not only ftruck 
Qut the part of the propofed addrefs which allud- 
ed to infurredions, upon the ground of the ob- 

jedions 
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jedions which he took to the legality of calling 
together parliament^ (objeftions which I muft 
ever think litigious and fophiftical} but he like-* 
wife ftruck oat that fart which related to the cabals 
and cm/piracies of the French fadion in Englandy 
although thdr praAices and correfpondences were 
of publick notoriety. Mr. Cooper and Mr. Watt 
had been deputed from Manchefter to the jaco- 
bins. Thefe ambafladors were received by them 
as Britiib reprefentatives. Other deputations of 
Englilh had been received at the bar of the na- 
tional aflembly. They had gone the length of 
giving fupplies to the jacobin armies ; and they 
in return had received promifes of military affift* 
ance to forward their defigns in England. A re- 
gular correfpondcnce for fraternizing the two na» 
tions had alfo been carried on by focieties in 
London with a great number of the jacobin fo- 
cieties in France. . This correfpondcnce had alfo 
for its objeft the pretended improvement of the 
Britifh conftitutioni — What is the moft remark* 
able, and by much the more mifchievous part of 
his proceedings that day, Mr. Fox likewife ftruck 
out every thing in the addreis which related to the^ 
tokens of ambition given by France ^ het- aggrejjiohs 
upon our allies ^ and thefudden and dangerous growth 
ff her power upon every fide ; and inftead of all 
thofe weighty, and at that time, neceffary mat* 
tcrs, by which the houfe of gonamons was (in a 

crifis. 
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CTifis, fuch as perhaps Europe never ftobd) to g^vc 
aflurances to our allies, ftrength to our govern- 
ment, and a check to the common enemy of 
Europe, he fubftituted nothing but a criminal 
charge on the conduft of the Britilh government 
for calling parlianiient together, and an engage- 
ment to enquire into that conduft, 

?. If it had pleafed God to fuffer him to fuc- 
ceed in this his projeA, for the amendment to 
the addrefe, he would for ever have ruined this 
nation, along with the reft of Europe. At home- 
all the jacobin focieties, formed for the utter 
deftruftion of our conftiti^tion, woiiki have lift- 
ed up their heads, which had he^en beaten down 
by the two proclamations. Thofe focieties would 
have been infinitely ftrengthened and multiplied 
in every quarter ; their dangerous foreign com- 
munications would have been left broad and 
open ; the crown would not have been authorized 
to take any meafure whatever for our immediate 
defence by fea or land. The clofeft, the moft 
natural, the neareft, and, at the fame time, from 
many internal as well as external circumftances^ 
the weakeft of our allies, Holland, would have 
been given up, bound hand and foot, to France^ 
juft on the point of invading that republick. A 
general confternation would have feized upon all 
Europe ; and all alliance with every other power, 
except France, would have be^n for ever rendered 

imprafticable 
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impraAicable to iw. i think it impoflible for any 
man, who regards the tf gnity and fafety of his 
country, or indeed the common iaSety of man- 
lund^ ever to forget Mr. Fox's proceedings in that 
£f eoiendous criiis of all human affairs. 

g. Mr. Fox very foon had reafon to be ap- 
prifed of the general diflike of the Duke of Port- 
land's friends to this conduflt. Some of thofc 
wio had even voted with him, the day after 
their vote exprefled their abhorrence of his 
amendment, iheir fenfe of its inevitable tenden- 
cy, and their total alienation from the principles 
and maxima upon which it was made ; yet, the 
very next day, that is, on Friday the 14th of 
December, he brought on what in eSkck was the 
very fame bufinefe, and on the iannie principles,, 
lifecwd time. 

10. Although the Houfe docs not ufually fit 
on Saturday, he a. third time brought on another 
propofition, in the fame fpirit, and purfued it 
with fo much heat and perfcyerance as to fit into 
Sunday ; a thing not known in parliament for 
many years. 

1 1. In all thefe motions and debates he wholly 
departed from all the political princif^es relative 
to France, (confidered merely as a ftate, and in# 
dependent of its j^obin form of government) 
which had hitherto been held fundamental in this 
country, and which he had himfdf held more 

flrongly 
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ftrbn^y <han any man in pariiaaient. He at 
that time fiudioufly feparated him£dtf from thofe 
to whofe fentiments he ufed to pTO&& no fmaU 
tegard, although thofe fentiments were pubUckl|r 
declared^ 1 had thcnMio .oDROeni in ^ palrty, 
having been for fome time, wkh all ibutrage^ ex- 
cluded frdm it } but, oii>gencral prindpks^ I muft 
fay, thsui a periba who affiunes to be teader of It 
party ^bmpc^bd of ^'eeknen and of gendiemen^ 
ought tB pay fome degree of defisr^nce to their 
jPeelingis, and even to their prejudices^. He xm^EO: 
-to have fome degree of management for thdr 
tredit and influence ^in their country* Hefbewed 
fg very Bttle of this ddkacy, that . he compaared 
the alarm rai&d in the. mmda xsE the Duke of 
Portlandl^ party^ (veJiich was Ms own) anralarm in 
which they fysnpathi^ed with the gie'iter pasrt taf 
■the natioa^to the paonick produced by .the pr£^- 
tended popifit pkft in the reign^ cff Charks.the 
Secondfc-^efcribing . it to be, asf that was^ a xon- 
trivande of knaves^ ?iiid: beiieTed only By welt 
meaning dupej and madnten^ . - -. r: . • 7 d r . ;. 
12* The Monday fedloWing, (the ijrtii.iaflfe. 
cember).he purfued the ramefcQndutft.5:. TJic 
means :u&d in England Aq to-operate^rvvilU the 
jacobin ^rmy in pcciitrcks^ agceed . witfi their 
modes of proceeding f I aiku3er td 42ieL xiisichie>* 
Tou6 vvotfdngs eirculat^ i^tkinuch ii^ aod 

^Sipcdiiy i^ well fidth4.ieHitibiavdbab^^^^ 

.:? that 
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that time, added not a Ettle to die alarm takett 
by obferving and well-informed men* The writ*- 
ings and the clubs \^ere two evils which marched 
together. Mr. Fox difcovered the greateft pof- 
fible difpofitibn ta £ivo\ir and couiiteneince the 
one as wdl as the other of thefe two grand in- 
firuments of the French fyilem. He would 
bardly confider any political writing whatfocver, 
as a libely or as a fit objeft of profecution« At 
a time in which the prefs has been the grand in^ 
firument of the iubverfion of ^order, of morals, 
of religion, and I may fay of humaa fociety it- 
mf, to carry the doftrines of its liberty higher 
than ever it has been known by its xadSt extrava- 
gant ailertors even in France^ gave occalion to 
very ierious refle&ions. Mr. Fox treated the a£* 
ibdations for profecuthig thefe libels, as. tending 
to prevent the improvement of the human mind, 
and as a mobbiih tyranny. He^ thought proper 
to compare them with the riotous aflemblies of 
Lord George Gordon in 1780, dedaring that he 
had advifed his friends , in Weftminfter, to fign 
the aflbdations whether they agreed to them or 
not, in order that they might avoid deftruftioii 
to their perfons or their houfes, or a defertion of 
their (hops. This infidious advice tended to 
confound thole who wiflied well to t;he objeft of 
the afibdation, with the ibditious, againft whom 
the afibdation was dirc&ed« By this firatagem^ 

the 
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the confederacy intended for preferving the Bri^ 
tiih conftitutidn, and the publkk peace, would be 
wholly defeated. The magiftrates, utterly inca- 
pable of diftinguifldng the friends from the ene- 
mies of order, would in vain look for fupport 
when they flood in the greateft need of it, 

13. Mr- Fox's whole condud, on this occafion, 
was without example. The very morning after 
thefe violent declamations in the houfe of com- 
mons againft the aflbciation, (that is on Tuefday 
the 1 8th) he went himfelf to a meeting of St*^ 
George's parifh, and there figned an aflbciation 
of tlxe nature and tendency of thofe he had the 
night before fo vehemently condemned ; and fe- 
veralofhis particular and moft intimate friends^ 
inhabitants of that pariih, attended and figned 
along with him. 

14. Immediately after this extraordinary itep, 
and in order perfeftly to defeat the ends of that 
aiTociation againfl: jacobin publications, (which, 
contrary to his opinions, he had promoted and 
iigned) a mifchievous fociety was formed under 
his aufpices, called^ the Friends of the liberty of 
the prefs. Their title groundlefsly infinuated, 
that the. freedom of the preis had lately fuffered, 
or was now threatened with fome violation. 
This fociety was only, in reality, another modi- 
fication of the fociety calling itfelf the Friends of 
the People^ which, in the preceding fummer had> 

caufed * 
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caufed fo much uneafinels in the Duke of Port- 
land's mind, and in the * iliinds of feveral of his 
firiends. This new fociety was coitipafcd of many^ 
if not moft of the members of the club of the 
Friends of the People^ with the addition of a vaft 
multitude of others (fuch as Mr. Home Todce) 
of the worft and moft feditious (fi^ofitiolis that 
could be found in the whok kingdom* Ixi the 
firft meeting of this club, Mr. Erikdive took the 
lead, and diredly (without any difavowal ever 
fince on Mr. Fox's part) made if e if Ms Mfne and 
muthoritj infavdar tf its formation and purpofes^ In 
the fame Afieeting Mr. Erikine had thanks for hi9 
defelice oi Faing^ which amounted to a compete 
avowal of that jacobin incendiary ; elfe it is im- 
poiEble to know how Mr. Erlkiiie ihould have 
deferved fuch marked applaufes for aSing merdy 
as a bwyer for his fee, in the ordhiary courfe of 
his pi^ofefiion. 

1 5. Indeed Mr. Fox appeared the genial pa- 
tron of all fuch perfons and proceedings. .When 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and other per&AS, fof 
practices of the moft dangerous kind^ ift Paris 
and in London, were removed from the king's 
guards, Mr. Fox took occaflon, in th^ houfe ' of 
conmions, h^vily to cetrfurd th^ aft as liifijuft 
2Xid c^preffive, and tending to make o^fficers bad 
dtiiiens. There were few,^hpwevGr, «^cvdid i^tot 
OiU fbr^ fome Audi m^&tes^n the part of gd-^ 

vernment. 
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Vernment, as of abfolute neceffity for the king's 
perfonal iafety, as well as that of the publick ; 
and nothing l?ut the miftaken lenity (with which 
fuch pradices were rather difcountenanced than 
punilhed) could poffibly deferve reprehenfion in 
what was done with regard to thofe gentlemen. 

1 6. Mr. Fox, regularly and fy ftematicaUy, and 
with a diligence long unufual to him, did every 
thing he could to countenance the fame principle 
of fraternity and connexion with the jacobins 
abroad, and the national convention of France, 
for which thefe officers had been removed from 
the Guards. For when a bill (feeble and lax in- 
deed, and far fhort of the vigour required by the 
conjundure) was brought in for removing out 
of the kingdom the emiQaries of France, Mr. Foa; 
oppofed it with all his might. He purfued a ve- 
hement and detailed oppofition to it, through all 
its ftages, defcribing it as a meafure contrary to 
the exifting treaties between Great Britain and 
France ; as a violation of the law of nations, and 
as an outrage on the great charter itfelf. 

17. In the fame manner, and with the fame 
heat, he oppofed a bill, which, (though aukward 
and inartificial in its conftruftion) was right and 
wife in its principle, and was prccedented4n the 
beft times, and abfolutely neceffary at- that junc- 
ture, — I mean the Traiterous Correfpondence 

Vol. VII. R Bill 
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Bill. By thcfe means the enemy, rendered in- 
finitely dangerous by the links of real faction and 
pretended commerce, would have been (had Mr* 
Fox fucceeded) enabled to carry on tlie war 
againft us by our own refources. For this pur- 
pofe that enemy would have had his agents and 
traitors in the midft of us. 

18. When at length war was aftually declared, 
by the ufurpers in France, againft this kingdom, 
and declared whilft they were pretending a nego* 
tiation through Dumourier with lord Auckland, 
Mr. Fox. ftill continued, through the whole of 
the proceedings, to difcredit the national honour 
and juftice, and to throw the entire blame of the 
war on parliament, and on his own country, as 
acting with violence, haughtinefs, and want of 
equity. He frequently afferted, both at the time 
and ever fince, that the war, though declared 
by France, was provoked by us, and that it 
was wholly unnecessary, and fundamentally un- 
juft. 

1 9. He has loft no opportunity of railing, in 
the moft virulent manner, and in the moft un- 
meafured language, at every foreign power with 
whom we could now, or at any time, contrad 
any ufeful or efFedual alliance againft France^ de- 
claring that he hoped no alliance with thofe 
powers \vas made, or was in a train of being 

made. 
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made*. . He always -expreffed Wmfelf with the 
utmoft horrour concenimg fuch alliancci»^ fo did 
all his phalanx. • Mr.'^Shetidania particular, after 
one of his invefliives.againfcthofe powers, fitting 
by him, faid, with ftmifeft marks o&his approba- 
tion,^ thit if we mulLgi)4:o war^tie hadtather gi> 
to war alone than with fiick alliesi i- -. 

ao. Immediate]y>aft«iy'th« French • dedaration 
of WET' ^gaihjQ:' us^ifadiamsnt iaddi^effed the kihg 
in fupporijMD^Jth^Jwar ''agairift^fhem, as juft aM 
neceffaty ,*and :prbw*:ed[^ 'ai5 wett^s^foi^mally de». 
dared againft Great Britain. ;;iH^' \lid not divide 
the. houfe upon this meafurij- y^t hfc immediately 
followed this our folemn" parUamenlary engage- 
ment to the king, ^ith a motioii f)ropofing a fet 
of rcfohitions, the eflFed ttf whi^h wafe, that the 
two houfes were to Idad th^mfelves with every 
kind of reproach for having made the addrefe, 
which they had juft carried to the throne. He- 
commenced this long firing of ^rtnunatory refo- 
lutions againft his country, (if ' king^ lords and 
commons of Great Britain, ahd a dedded majo- 
rity without doors are hi^ fcountry) with a decla- 
ration agmnjl intermeddling in fhe interiour concerns 
of Frarke. The purport of this refolution of non- 
interference, is a thing unexampled in the hiftory 

• It is an exception, that In one of his Lift fpeechcs, {but 
not before) Mr. Fox Icemed to think an alliance with Spain 
might be proper. 

R2 of 
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^ the inroridi when onef nation has been aAually 
at war ^th another. The beft writers on the 
law of nations^ give no fott of countenance to his 
doArine of ndn-inteiference, in the e^ent and 
manner in which he ufed it, wen tvhen there is no 
fuan -When the war e^ifts, not one authority is 
agaiiift it in all its ktitiade. Hk) d6£irine h equally 
contrary to the enemy's imifotm pra£Hk:c; who, 
whether in pesficcf cv in War^ makes k his great aim 
n6t only to c&angc the goreMdSM^t^ btit to make 
an entire revctetioft in tjle whole of ike fodal or- 
det in every eoltntty^ 

The obje^ctf the bA of this eifctraordfiiiary ftring 
of fefolutioBd moved by Mr. Fox^ was to advife 
the crown not to enter into fuch an engagement 
with any foreign power, fb a!s to hinder ms from 
making a feparate peace with France, or which 
might tend to enaUe any ^ thofe powers to ixi^ 
troduce a government in that country, other than 
fuch as thofe perfox^ whcmi he calls the peofdeof 
France, fhall choofe to efiabliih. In ihort^ the 
whole of thefe refolutions appeared to have but 
one drift — ^namely, the faerifice* of our own 6x> 
meilick dignity and £t£ety, and the ind^>endeBC7 
of Europe, to the fopport of this strange mixture 
of anarchy and tyranny whiclr prevails in France^ 
and which Mr. Fox and his party were pleafed to 
call a government. The immediate confequences 
of thefe meafurcs was (by an example, the ill cffefts 
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of which, on the whole world) are not to be cal- 
culated) to fecure t^e robber$ of the imiocent no>* 
bility, gentry, and ecclefi;aildcks of Frapce, in the 
enjoyment: of the ipoil they have made of the ef* 
tates, houfes, and goods of their feUowrciti^ens* 

a I. Not fatisfied with moving thefe refolutions, 
tending to confirm this horrible tyranny and rob« 
bery, and with adiually dividing the houfe on the 
firft of the long ftring which they compofed, in a 
few day^ afterwards he encoi^rag^d and filpported 
Mn Gr<:y in producing the very fame ftring in a 
new form, and in moving under the fli^pe of an 
addrefspf parliament to the crown, another viru.!' 

, lent libel on all its own proceedings in this feffion, 
jn which not pnly all the ground of the refolutions 
was again travelled over, but m^ich new inflam;^ 
qiatory matter ^^ras introduced, Jn particular, a 
charge was made, that Great Britain had not in- 
terpofed to prevent the laft partition of Polandt 

- Pn this head the party dwelt very largely, and 
very yehemently. Mr. Fox's intention, in the 
choicis pf this extraordinary topick, was evident 
enoughf He well knows two things ; firft, that 
po wife or hgnefl; man can approve of that parti^ 
tion, or can cpntcimplate it without prognofticat- 
ing great mifphief from it to all countries at feme 
future time. Secondly, he knows quite, as well^ 
that, let our opinions on that partition be what 
^hey will, England, by itfelf, is not in a fituation 

.R3 tP 
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to afford to Poland any affiftance whatfoever. The 
purpofe of thie introdufidon of Polilh politicks ijnto 
this difcuflion, was not for the fake of Poland; 
It was to throw an odium upon.thofe who are 
obliged to decline the caufe of juftice from their 
impoffibility of fupporting a caufe which they ap- 
prove; as if we, who think more ftrongly on this 
fubject than he does, were of a party againft Po- 
land, becaufe we are obliged to acl with feme of 
the authors of that injuftice, againft our common 
enemy, France. But the great and leading pur- 
pofe of this introduction of Poland into the de- 
bates on the French war, was to divert the publick 
attention from what was in our power, that is, 
from a fteady co-operation againft France, to a 
quarrel with the allies for the fake of a Pplifli war, 
which, for any ufeful purpofe to Poland, be knew 
it was out of our power to make. If England 
can touch Poland ever fo remotely, it muft be 
through the medium of alliances. But by attack- 
ing all the combined powers together for their 
fuppofed unjuft aggrcflion upon France, he bound 
them by a new common intereft, not feparately to 
join England for the refcue of Poland. The pro- 
pofition could only mean to do what all the wri- 
ters of his party in the Morning Chronicle have 
aimed at perfuading the publick to, through the 
whole of the laft autumn and winter, and to this 
hour; that is, to an alliance with the jacobins of 

France, 
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France, for the pretended purpofe of fuccouring 
Poland. This curious projeft would leave to 
Great Britain no other ally in all Eurgpe, except 
its old enemy^ France. 

22. Mn Fox, after the firft day's difcufllon on 
the queftion for the addrefs, was at length driven 
to admit — (to admit rather than to urge, and that 
very faintly) that France had difcovered ambitious 
views, which none of hi§ partifans, that J recoi- 
led, (Mr. Sheridan excepted) did, however, either, 
urge or admit. What is remarkable enough, all 
the points admitted againft the jacobins, were 
brought to bear in their favour a^ much as thofe 
in which they \vcre defended^ For when Mr. Fox 
admitted that the conduct of the jacobins did dif- , 
cover ambition, he always ended his admiflion of 
their ambitious views by an apology for them^ 
infifting, that the univerfally hoftile difpofition 
Ihewn to them, rendered their ambition a fort of. 
^efenfive policy. Thus, on whatever, roads he 
travelled, they all terminated in recommending a 
jrecognition of their pretended republick, and in 
the plan of fending an ambaffador to it. This was 
the burthen qf all his fong — " Every thing which 
" we could reafopably hope from war, would be obr 
^' tained from treaty.^' It is to be obferved, howr 
ever, that in all thefe debates, Mr. Fox never oncg 
ftated to the houfe upon what ground it was he 
conceived, that ali the objefts of the French fyft^i^i 

R4 ' ^ pf . 
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of united fonatipifm and ambition would inftantly 
be given up whenever England fhould think fit 
to propofe a treaty. On propofing fo ftrangc a 
recognition, and fo humiliating an embaffy as he 
moved, he was bound to produce his authority, 
if any authority he had. He ought to have done 
this the rather, becaufe Le Brun, in his firft pro^ 
poiitions, and in his anfwers to Lord Grenville, 
defended, on principle^ not on temporary convenience^ 
every thing which was objected Xo France, and' 
fliewed not the fmalleft dl^oHtion to give up any 
one of the points in difculEon, Mr. Fox muft 
alfo have known, that the convention had paffed 
to the order of the day, on a propofition to give 
fame fort of explanation or modification to the 
hoitile decree of the 1 9th of November, for excite 
ing infiirre&ions in all countries ; a decree known 
to be peculiarly pointed at Great Britain. The 
whole proceeding of the French adminiftration 
was the moft reniote that could be imagined froni 
fumifliing any indication of a pacifick difpofition : 
for at the very time in which it was pretended 
that the jacobins entertained thofe boafted pacifick 
ftitentions, at the very time in which Mr, Fox was 
urging a treaty with them, not content with rcr 
fufing a modification of the decree for infurrec-^ 
. tions, they publilh'ed their ever memorable decree 
of the 15th of December, 1792, for diforganizing 
eyery country in Europe, into which they fhould 

on 
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iDn any occaiion let their foot; and qn the 25th 
and the 30th of the fame month, they folemnlyi 
and on thelafl of thefe days, pra^cally CQnfirmed 
that decree. 

23. But Mr. Fox had hiiiifdf taken good care 
In the negotiation he propofed, that France flionld 
not be obliged to make any very great conceffions 
to her prefumed moderation — for he had laid 
down one general comprehenfive rule, with him 
(as he faid) conftant and inviolable. This rule, in 
fad, would not only have left to the faftion in 
France, all the property and power ^ey had 
Ufurpcd at home, but moft, if not all, of the con- 
quefts which by their atrocious perfidy and vio- 
lience, they had made abroad. The principle laid, 
down by Mr, Fox, is this, " That every Jiate^ in 
^* the conclujion of a war^ has a right to avail itfelf 
*' of its cbnquejis towards nn indemnificatioru'* This 
principle (true or falfe) is totally contrary to the 
policy which this country has purfued with Frai^e, 
at various periods, particularly at the treaty of 
Ryfwick, in the laft century, and at the treaty of 
Aix-la-ChapeUe, in this. Whatever the merits ot 
his rule may be, in theeyes'of neutral judges, it is 
% rule which no ftatefman before him ever laid 
down in favour of the adverfe power with> whom 
he was to. negotiate. The adverfe party himfelf> 
jnay fafely be trufted to take care of his own ag- 
grandizement. J5ut (a$ if the black boxes of the 

feveral 
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fcveral parties had been exchanged) Mr. Fox*^ 
KngliOi ambaffador, bjr fome odd miftake, would 
find himfelf charged with the concerns of France. 
If we were to leave France as flie flood at the 
time when Mr. Fox propofed to treat with her, 
that formidable power mull have been infinitely 
ftrcngthcncd, and almofl: every other power in 
Europe as much weakened, by the extraordinary 
bafis which he laid for a treaty. * For AvignoK\ 
inuft go from the Pope; Savoy (at leaft) from the 
king of Sardinia, if not Nice. Liege, Mentz,^ 
Salni, Deux-Ponts, and Bale, muft be feparated 
•from Germany. On this fide of the Rhine, Liege^ 
at leaft, muft be loft to the empire, and added to 
France. Mr. Fox's general principle fully covered 
all this. How much of thefe territories came 
within his r\ile, he never attempted to define. H^ 
kept a profound filence as to Germany. As tq 
the Netherlands he was fomething more explicit. 
He faid, (if I recolleft right) that France on that 
fide, might expeft fomething towards ftrengthen- 
ing her frontier. As to the remaining parts of 
the Netherlands, which he fuppofed France might 
confcnt to furrender, he went fo far as to declarq 
that England ought not to permit the Emperour 
to be repoffeffed of the remainder of the ten Pro- 
vinces, but that the people fhould choofe fuch a form 
of independent government as they liked. This} 
propofition of Mr. Fox was juft the arrangement; 

wliich 
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^hich the ufiirpation in France had all along pro*' 

pofed to make^ As the circumftances were at that 

time, and have been ever fince, his proposition 

iully indicated what government the Flemings 

7?ui/i have in the ftated extent of what was left to 

them. A government fo fet up in the Nether- 

lands, whether compulfory, or by the choice of 

the fans-culottes, (who he well knew were to be 

the real ele^iors, and the fole eledlors) in whatever 

name it was to exift, muft evidently depend for 

its exiftence, as it has done for its original forma^ 

tion, on France. In reality, it muft have ended in 

that point, to which, piece by piece, the French 

were then aftually bringing all the Netherlands; 

that is, an incorporation with France, as a body of 

new departments, juft as Savoy and Liege, and 

the reft of their pretended independent popular 

fovereignties, have been united to their republick. 

Such an arrangement muft have deftroyed Aufr 

tria; it muft have left Holland always at the 

mercy of France; it muft totally and for ever cut 

off all political communication between England 

and the continent. Such muft have been the iitua* 

tion of Europe, according to Mr. Fox^s fyftem of 

politicks, however laudable his perfonal motives 

may have been in propofing fo complete a change 

in the whole fyftem of Great Britain^ with regard 

to aU the continental powers. 

24. After it had been generally fuppofcd that 

all 
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all publick bufin€;j& was over for the feffion, and 
that Mr. Fox had exhaufted all the modes of pref- 
fing this French fcheme, he thought proper to 
take a ftep beyond every expedation, and which 
dcmonftrated his wonderful eagerncfis arid perfe- 
vcrancc in his caufe, as well as the nature and true 
charafter of the caufe itfelf. This ftep was taken 
by Mr. Fox immediately after his giving hisaffent 
to the grant of fupply voted to him by Mr. Ser- 
jeant Adair and a committee of gentlemen, who 
affumed to themfelves to act in the name of the 
publick. In the inftrument of his acceptance of 
this grant, Mr. Fox took occafion to affurc them^ 
that he would always perfevere in the favie CQuduEl 
which had procured to him fo honourable a mark 
of the publick approbation. He was as good as 
his word. 

25. It was not long before an opportunity was 
found, or made, for proving the fincerity of hii^ 
profeflions, and demonftrating his gratitude to 
thofe who have given publick and unequivocal 
marks of their approbation of his late conduct. 
One of the moft Virulent of the jacobin faction, 
Mr. Gurncy, a banker at Norwich, had all along 
diftinguijthed himfelf by his French politicks. By 
the nfieans of this gendeman^ and of his affociates 
fxf the fame defcription, one of the moft infidious 
and dangerous hand-bills that ever was feen, had 
been circulated at Nor>)V'ich againft the war, drawn 

, up 
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Up in an hypocritical tone of compaflion for the 
poor. This addrefs to the populace of Norwich 
was to play in concert with an addrefs to Mr. Fox; 
it was figned by Mr. Gurney and the higher part 
<rf the French fraternity in that town. In this 
paper Mr. Fox is applauded for his conduft throu^- 
out the feffion, and requefted, before the proro-^ 
gation, to make a motion for an immediate peace 
with France. 

26. Mr. Fox did not revoke to this fuit ; he 
readily and thai^ful}y undertook the tafk afGigned 
to him. Not content^ however, witlx merely fiall* 
Uig in with their wilhes, he prc^ofed a tafk on his 
part to the gentlemen of Norwich, which was, 
tbat they /bculd move the people witbotit doon topeti* 
tion dgainjl the war^ He faid, that without fuch 
affiftance, little good could be expeAed from any 
thing he might attcnipt within the walls of the 
houfe of commons. In the mean time, to animate 
his Norwich friends in their endeavours to befiege 
parliament, he {hatched the &A opportunity to 
give notice of a motioni which he very ibon afteV 
made, iiaaiety, to addrdls the crown to. make 
peace with France. The addreis was fo worded as 
to co-operate with the hand-bill in bringing for^ 
ward matter calculated to inflame the manufac- 
turers throughout the kingdbm. 

27* In fupport of his motion, he declaimed in 

the moft virulent ftrain, even beyond any of his 

former 
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former inveftives, againft every power. with whom 
we were then, and are now, ading againft France* 
In the moral forum, fome of thefe powers certainly 
deferve all the ill he faid of them ; but the political 
effect aimed at, evidently was to turn our indigo 
nation from France, with whom we were at war> 
upon Ruflia, or Pruflia, or Auftria, or Sardinia, or 
all of them together. In confequence of his know- 
ledge that we could not effechially do without them, 
and his refolution that we Jhould not- act with 
them, he propofed, that ha.ving, as he afferted, 
•* obtained the only avowed objeft of the war 
•* (the evacuation of Holland), we ought to con- 
" chide an inftant peace/* 

28. Mr. Fox could not be ignorant of the miC 
taken bafis upon which his motion was grounded. 
He was not ignorant, that, though the attempt of 
Dumourier on Holland (fo very near fucceeding)^ 
and the navigation of the Scheld (a part of the 
feme piece), were among the immediate caufes, they 
were by no means the only cjrufes alleged for 
parliament's taking that ofience at the proceedings 
of France, for which the jacdbins w0rc fo^prompl 
in deciariftg' war upon this kingdom^ Ckhcx full 
as weighty caufes had been alleged :^ They were, 
1. The general overbearing and defperate ambition 
of that faclion. 2. Their adual attacks on every 
nation in Europe* 3. Their ufurpation of terri- 
torie^ in the empire with the governments of 

which 
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yxthich they' had- no pr-etence of quarrel. 4. Their 
perpetual aUd irrevocable confolidation with their 
own dominions of every territory of the Nether- 
lands, of Germany, and of Italy, of which they 
got a t^lnpopa;ry poflfeffioh. 5. The -mifchiefs at- 
tendilvg. thiB prevalence of their fyftem, which 
would make the fuccefs of their ambitious -defigns 
a new afid- peculiar fpecies of calamity in the 
world. 6. Their formilpublick decrees, particu- 
larly th^e of the 19th of November, and 15th 
and 25thof'DeceTiit)er. 7. Their notorious at- 
tempts t6* iindermtnfe thexohftitution of this coun- 
try. S.'^Theif -ptiblick reception of deputations of 
traitdrs for that direA purjxife. 9^ Their murder 
of their fovereign, declared' by moft of the mem- 
bers of the Convention, who fpoke with their vote 
(without a difavowal front any) to be perpetrated, 
as an example to ^/Z kings, and a precedent for, all 
fubjeAs to follow. ' AU thefej and not the Scheld 
alone, or the invafion'of Holland, were urged by 
the miniftcr, and by Mr. Windham, by myfelf, 
and by others who fpbke irt thofe debates, as caufes 
for bringing France to a fenfe of her wrong in the 
war which fhe declared againft us. Mr. Fox well 
knew, that not one man argued for the neceffity 
of a vigorous refiftance to France, who did not 
ftate the war as. being for the very exiftence of the 
fociai order here, and in every part of Europe; 
who did not ftate his opinion, that this war was 

not 
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toot at all a foreign War ol empire^but a$ mxich fol* 
our liberties, properties^ laws/ and rdigion, an<i 
even more fo^ than any we had ever been engaged 
in. This was the War, which, according to Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Gurney, we were to abandon before 
the enemy had felt, in the flighteft degree, the ini-» 
prefiion of our arms* 

ag. Had Mr. rox^s diigraceful i^opo^ beeii 
^complied with, this kingdom would have been 
fiained with a blot of perfidy hitherto Without an 
example in our hiftory, and with far left excuie 
than any ad of perfidy which we find in the hif^ 
tory of any other nation* The moment, when 
by the incredible exertions of Auftria (very litde 
through our's) the temporary deliverance of Hol'^ 
land (in efie& Our own deliverance) had been 
atchieved, he advifed the houfe inftantly to aban*^ 
don her to that very enemy, froiti whofe arms 
Ihe had freed ourfelves, and the clofeft of our 
allies. 

30. But we are not to be impofed on by forms 
of language. We muft ad on the fubfiiange of. 
things. To abandon Auibria in this manner, was 
to abandon Holland itfelf*. For fuppote France, 
encouraged and ftrengthened as ihe muft have 
been by our treacherbus defertion, fuj^fe France, 
I fay, to fucceed againft Auftria, (as ihe had fuc- 
ceeded the very year before) England would, af- 
ter its difiirmament, have nothing in the world 

but 
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firfthfeft^ yid been afl alike £6; thitM was? (S^ drw 
emhfisnce iirhlch made an effendai-^dtftbi^flc^^ be- 
tween thpnt/ and France. I isdeifliiw therefore be 
at the;titRibbnof contefting^this^ ^nt^'wMdi; 
k>we«r» i^ tfait latitude; and asNyt a&^aflSsliing 
Grtet BnttdlLand Hdhmfflj I deny jiiafelly> bei k' 
Id.' Biittthe. great mohahihicarf baVeti^tii^ tY^feiV- 
poiMT to keep th^ faMx y^t^fle^fi^ b(S€aiiifethe^ 
she govemnvntd of dbiblifiied ond^ittogn^id^in- 
thbrity: at: home and abroad. • fVaiide \Ad\ in fei^ 
IttJTyino government, lim very ia^^nd ^b6 
cfferdied power, bad no ftability!» l^e'Fsench 
coilventkm had no powers of peace or wsinl Snp^ 
pofing:the lodnYention to be free (moft affiutdly it 
wair not) they bad ihewh no 4fifpofition tp aliandon 
thdr prc^ds. Though long driven out of Oege, 
it was not many dayst before 'Mr. FoxVinotion, 
that they ftill contintied to daim it ai^^!' poultry, 
which their fmndples of fravemkybdlinid'thein 
torprdted^ that is, to iuhdue lind- to regtihte at 
their pleafure* That party ivhich ftfcfk Fox lit- 
<3iii8d iteoft" td favour and trufi, and ftoiii ^ which 
fceffiuft kh^ it^ivied his assurances- (if snfiy hfi 
£d receive) t^ is, the Bmjitinsy were then dther 
fvifonef s or iil^tivesi > The patty which pl^d^rsuled 
wwibtm <i!hat of Dantdn. and Mamt) WaV Itddf 
ih>a*^W)ttdrtft^o^dition,and was iKfb*rtftd by ^ 
♦lft?Jr gi«« 'prfrt <tf Rrantd. ^ iTdfaynotfefegfofthe 
MiyU ^)tti(iy>^ho^iw€re pi^r^i^nd gfbwfni|^ and 

r/.l-li\li.\ <,, .11 / .J. Who 
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Wiuo^bail AiUar^Qodstriglit to dadmto^tie the le^ 
^ituBBl€^|;QV'enuh6iit ,zs mf of the ihoifian ha> 

(asitiefemfd to me^ta&rrmdcr at difiiretion. 

$^ Ast^wfaen Mr. £ox began to come frpm 
Itis^gpsixiKddabpesxifi the mocferatidn ^f the jacos 
binsf'tostparidculacs^ /be put dieocafe, that ^tb^ 
nugfat^pbii^perhai^ be wii^iiig tp^'feriiehder fiavoy.^ 
Hecertaiidyi wa^ tyQ^ vrilUng Jto co&tbft that point 
iKdttetliil^; but piainly iiAd explidtly (as I under^ 
ftddd l^^propofed to let-diem keep it|-th(»igl( 
ht,k6i6W(4X he Wa:s %jtiudk ^otfk lufbrmed t|iftn. 
he irauild be.thdvght) that England; faa^i at tM 
V^fy. thtte^ agreed ^to, the terms of^Oi trtsaty ^dt 
tiiS'lding of SarcUnia^ of ndiichiliie (recovery- noF 
Savoy ynB the ^afmfideHs. In die i teeth ; c^: this 
tveaty^ Mr. <Fq^ porcqpofedia direift ind .maft.&am 
dblou^^teeach ef'onn&kb^ formally and recently 
j^v«nw But to liurrender Savoy, was to furnmi^ 
def X great deal more than fo manyiiquarb aeries 
of land, or fo mudt revenue, oin / ks.\o6nfeq]aenf 
tdSy^'theftirrender 6f jSavoy^i<iBasrtoi.iiiake a fuh 
render* to Fr^td of ^SwitzeiiaiKi isftub Italy^ ot 
both "w^hich countriet^i&tvoy is the beyf^as Ubh 
Mibwaito ordinaey-^ecuftttors in politicks, thoiigh 
tt'ftiaipiibt be^kxsbwh to.thq.;wbaB;^im(iii Soitwieh^ 
tf^ho^4t;:^m6 arei^ytMci i^, xsH^do^b ^^ithe 

' * *S5i '^ A sure "p^f^itidefE^ t^n^edcdmibge Fraiite 

U/:iIj S 2 not 
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nctt to nfakr ssurcnder'o&tBiis key iof^ flaljraHhd 
SwitacriaoiS, oh o£ Mcntz, the kqrof ^oiwaityi 
or of: ajijF^jadKrrdfcjtA >wfaatfoever WUdirrflusr 
holds 1 irtb let . hef fise, that the peapie cfr England 
rmfiui tlamur nffonfiube ^war befure -trnm art Jo 
macb oi fnpoftd m tatf fidA. yponr ttef ^jncnqeaty" 
tbe . jacobina. :i«iK>iihl fae^mafteEs.cf tiicqtefiii^-4-T 
They would'kiiiQt^Kr^ t^iat pariiasiiqit^^al aBctuapds^ 
woiJd force tfaitkipg tci a fifivatc p^ftteair, Th4 
crown Could ilcft^ in that caib^hatyc aki^ i^Ghof its 
judgment «. Farliamcafit could not poflcA, tnore 
judgment than the crown, when.' liefieg«)d '(a$ 
IMbr. Fox propofed to Mr. Gumey) byj the. cries of 
the. man ufaj Llu r crst This de&ription of -iiipi, Mr« 
Fox endeavoured in his fpeecfa,.by evory methodt 
to irritatei and inflame. In eficA^histwoijpeeches 
were, through the whole, noting aborlf tjian an 
amplification of the Norwich handbill. He reftcd 
the greatefl: .part of his arguments on tlie difirds 
of ( trade^ ixpiiic^'he attributed toJthe war ; though 
it was ofavidis. to any tolerably good pbiervaT 
tion, andiijmiohr^i^r^ muft hay e beea\^ di^ai; to 
fuch an c&fisrvation; a& M&y idiatiihe then dilSiQulr 
ties of thi^JClade and maiMiak'dure coudUiiiarve no 
(f^fft jbf. cbnn^oaic with rouf: ^hajrei) in i/k»! Tbt 
m^'\a& djardlf faegub. ' We faad^tfufibred^' (Uei^ 
therdhfy (^oil^ltor , by Jdefbftt, nor by diigi^coifaf 
any kind. Publick credit WBBtfi>Utttei«IIHi^f^ 
thac^ihfb^of beingtfupptoti^'by aoyifextraor- 
>i :. <. dinary 
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dina^^:^ai^ §»Hn::Bi(}iyWirtJs,.ltf«ivw^ed'i dc&t 
tp>4jl4^idv^ tt>^ the «|B6u^t r^f r^e mUUcfxis^ &b 

tbdr tqtnpogjay difficiifeiesi a thing before nerdp 

|i??Hrd (^j-^^.thj|ig,'Qf iwhich I (do not commend 

thepoUcy — butpdly.ftate ityto Clew, that Mr* 

Fork's ideas of the ejffefts <)f war were Without 

stpy trikce o£ foundation; . 

:: 1331 It is impdffible.not to confieft the argu* 

ments and proceedings of a party with that of 

iQijttader-^fpecially .wj^n riot diiavowed or con- 

tr^ed« by him., .Mr* Foi^s partifena declaim 

agp^n& all the poM^^s of. Europe, except the ja« 

cQbin»9ijuft as he does^ Init not having |he lame 

reafOps for management and. caution which: he 

has, : they fpeak out. ,:He iati^^s htihfelf mcrdy 

with, making his ^tjptve^ves, .and leiyes otheifs to 

^raw. the. cctticluflp^i But :th^.,:p3rbdttce theJr 

Polilh interpcrfttion^rfQr Jibe ejcprefe pilrpofe of 

leading to a French alli^^^K^o^.. i TJbey urge their 

French peaee^in ordeit to ihake.^ Jun3:ion with 

the jacobins to opptofe the. powcri, ,whon4 ^^ 

their, language they call Defpots, and their 

leagues^ a combination of Defpot9.> Indeed, ' iio 

man can look on the prefcrit pofture of Europe 

with thfe leaft degree of difcernmcnti who will 

not be thoroughly cofivincedj that England muft 

be the faft friend or the determined enemy .of 

France. There is no medium j and I do not 

S3 think 
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think Mf. fbx to be ib dllil tts ti6^ ^ obfenre 
tUs. I& peace woifldfaaMhiVoIvedtts^^i^ 
in the moft extettflve aad tnoft itiuious^ ^orit^ ; dft 
the iame time that It wai:»ld iki^ <ttabie'^ broad 
hi^^way (aero&#l^ch naln^n^h^^ hdvAd 

put an eSedual barrier) fot a{fal«it4lal -inter c^u^rfe 
with the fratemifiiig jacobins of both fide^^ Th6 
conCequences of which, thofe^ "viiU certsdxdy iaoti 
provide . agsdnft, who^ do 'Hdtiidread or dilfike 
them* • ■ ■•■ \ - ] ' '^^' ■"/''^ • " ■' ••■ -' - ■■ 
« 34. It is not amifi in thl^ {ddkr to. enter a ' fiitde 
more AiUy into the ipirit of ^the- prkidpal^' avj^ 
ments on which.Mr. Fox dic^ght proper t^it^ 
diis his grand and condn&ngimotion, partictttisffy 
filch as were dra«m iram the i^emal ftatettfi)^ 
affidrs. Under a ipedous ippebnmce (hot tfbcom^ 
monly put on 1^ isnen of unfianqpulous amb4ddh) 
that of tendernefr -and comj^on to the poor ; 
he did his heSt to app^ to thenjtfdgfnents o£ ihe 
meaneft and mc^ ignorant' of the people i>n the 
merits of the wsur. ^He had before 4one f(Mnething 
of the fame dangerous Idnd m his printed l<tt(^« 
The ground of a pditical war is of all things «hat 
which the poor labourer and manufacturer are 
the leaft capable erf ron<;eiving. Thk fort <rf 
people know in geni^ral that they muft &LSct by 
war. It is a matter to which they are fufiSd^ntly 
competent, becaufe it is a matter of feeling. ^^Thc 
caufes of a irar are not mafters:bf feeling, but of 

C *' reafon 
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reason aodibcefigkt^and dRteH of 1 remdte con&c 
dicatbn^ and of a very gi^at otMnbinatiQil' jafi 
cix^uibflivices^ vwh^ /i^j^ arb utterly incapable oi 
CQ0^)i^todiiig ; and, indeed? it » not every: maii 
in tfa^ higbeft.c]^fres ^o is altogether cqHil tc^ 
it^ , f i Not^kig, ifk a general fenfe, appears tq . me 
k&£iir TOd]juftii^)14 (eisenif no attempt -i^eeie 
made, to haSfmic ihc;^:ipSLS&^ tiD^ fubmit a: 

Blatter ^ on difcuflioa . to ; a tribunal incapable ;o£ 
judgin!g[ o£ naioretlian ^mfide of the qioeflion. ^ It 
i$ at leafb^ i^njufUfiablei Jt!o inflamr the |wffioMtf 
offuchjudges^^againftiiitf/^i/f, in fkvour of which 
they olnnot $0 .much as comprehend the. argitw 
ments:. :Beforc the prevalence of the^ French fyf-» 
tern (.which as far as it has gone has extiiigoiihed 
this Lialutary pjrgudice /called our (jouaotry) no^ 
bodyfv^as n^qne fenfiblCi-Qf this idiportant truth 
tb^i>JM[r» iFq]^; and nothing was mcMre proper 
and peKinent^/lor.wasfmore £dt atthe dme, th^ 
y^repriibiuidlo Mb ?irViIberfbrce fior an incoii& 
4k9:^t6. . cicpreffion which. - tended to caU/in the 
j)idg|9%^nt o£v the poor^ to eftinute.^e policy of 
war ftpen J^ /ftandard of the^taxes they may be 
eUiged ;tO)pay tior^rds its iupport. 

3^5*^ It is iatally known, that the gi^eat otijed of 
the^obin fyftem is to exdte the loweft^ dcfcrip* 
tion of the people to range themfdves undei- am* 
bitioits inen, for the pillage and deflrudionof thid 
more, emili^iit orders and daflixi of the oomtniNi 
IV JT S4 nity,. 
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Bity. The things therefore, thit i ntan* not fana^ 
iBcally attacbed to' tl|at dreadfui piroje^ :«i«t>uld 
ttioil fiudioufly avoid, is, to ad a^ part* vdlflii the 
French Propagamii/ls^ in attributing (abtfaejT' con* 
fiandy ^do) an .wsors aoidall'the coxxb^ojakiM o£ 
warsvto the pside of thofe* qrder^f ai)d 40 ^heit* 
contempt of die .weak and indigent ipauKt* iHA^ 
fociety. : The ruHug jacbbinsr^infift u^^cm it^ that} 
even the wars- whsch they carry Ion with fo moidn 
obftinacy againfi; all nations, are' teaide^ to> pffCT^nt 
the poor from any longer, being the xi^larutii^nt^ 
and vidims of kings,- nobles, aii4 the iurifbocrac^ 
of burgherslafid rich mem They ppetend that the? 
deftruction of kings^ nobles, and tihe^^ ifiilcK^racy 
of burghers and Tich men, is the oaly*ine«ns' of 
efiab\i^b]gf.aLn univeiiial and perp^u^l ^Mbiel Thiis^ 
is^ great drift of.i^ll theit^i wrltingi^f from ;^he 
tilne of the. meeting .of the iftates of iFraaces ibt 
r7&9, ta.the.piibMc^ition.of the h&Mon&ng Qlat^ 
nide. : iTheyiidfift that xivM thd war which^ wilb 
io muchiboldaef^iShey :ht^e^4leaklred'<»^nft'^'^ 
natiqnvi? todprevmtidiapoor^^am b^mitfg^ihe 
m(^rfusents.a2id vii^msWljcfatfe^rid^ diSJ 

fcriptions. It iss but tod eafy/if^yparorlc^^sikb 
poof, lahDiJKirsp and mechanicks^tb'defy thiir'r^p'e- 
jiJ^es^ and^as^ ,thi& has becn< doiie with 'am i^d^ftr/ 
iburcdytrrectible, to fubftitute the prhtdpties^of 
ftitcoiitgr^n the room of* that Tahi^ary prejitfc&ie 
ci^ddaSin>€lDUDt]:y; it ii^ I fay^rbut too ead^ ^to 
.\::i f ^'' perfuade 



IKrfifoae' ^tlil^ 'a^eettUy to wMt Mr? Fo^ hWi 
in hs»<|>i8b'Bclf l€tttt; tk^^ this -vrairls, ind that the 
6t!fer-ii9^ hive bein, the wars pf:kiiig$;-iti9 eafy 
fe pd^a^e thdtn ^I the ierttMri^vdti of i fo^ 
#dghoonqueftarefn<SKtei1^eiutrs (oi tb€im—-i^t is eafy! 
to ^i^&ade them diat; for their pfatt //&^; hHe 
Addiiftg'fe iofe j and that tfieJi- coriattioh is Hot 
Hkdy td b^ altttfed foip*h«»'Wotfe, whatever ptttty 
friay happen to • ptevaii ' irt the wa^. • Under any 
dircumfkncdi this^(j£bi^^'%^ highly dangerous^ 
as it tends to make fepji^te parties df' the hi^ef 
tod4o\v^^Or^erSy'and'^t6pUtthekiMd^ i3n a 
diffiii^tlt'tofttmf.^ But iJF the cfeemy .^bu hiw tor 
desll witli'Aj&iild appgat^^'-as Prance ^no^v* appears,- 
Hndet* the 'Very name atnd' title of th^ delitercr of 
the poof, axid :thfe diaftifer-of thfe rich, the foftnct 
dadS wfltrfd res^y b6cotaie, not ^^ iridiffefcnt IpecC 
tator of the^^rjittut W0tild*e rcAdy to ienlift ite 
the faftioil bf thtf dtteAay'j 'Which thfey vr6tAd con-^ 
Mcif> thod^.«i>der'ft*S^ ftmre 

4)3n^t5a4d«^ti th^n*«ktt '-arf adVferfe defmptidiv 
ifi AleTiihef larid.^' AUth^ j^dps of fodety woul^ 
b^^dbWfi-fifewWfty^th^ abirinesi atia^ht^'very 
«at«ftaStidfl«tif *'tKe'^|iiBiick HJ^fence^ woukT; giW 

- 3S>Thifi'e'!9 nd p65nt #McH tT^ a^ion of fra^' 
f^mity%i^EfigK&id'liarve''lgl)dtircd niore than ti> 
excite* in ^Be poof the h6i:rour of any \var with 
J^rihcfe'tipdn any ckcaConi When they found 
; . ; that 
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that thduT; open j^tucks upPH.^r fipnOit^ftijQy^ In 
£iivottr pf. a 7r<|uJi tcj^UM; were for^« fii^eaC 
iOq)dIed-7-thp7 'ppt that u^tt&i; 9utpf^%bt,j»nd 
bajjrc taken ,up ; jl^ moct; p]^ufiW€t/an4i,pop?jl%B 
S^pund o£ j^qieral peac^r^- iu^^on .tnn^rfl^ : ^genera) 
ptf^pdples, although thcfp y^ ipeiji in.'^SiWrrofr 
poiKlenc;e;<>f tlieir dubs ¥4tht)iofe of Fiance^/Jia^ 
iQcprpbated tde/neutraUtyiiBvJiiph fkQW they <b e^T:^ 
ueftly: prefe. But, in yeajty^ytheir ip^axiipi >y?ii 
a»4 is " peaoe.aud alliaac? with F|aii$^ji,,^rwjap, 
4:)fith the teft of the w<>rJ4-^ . ,L»,.,: 

i: ^7. IlusJMl iBi0tioo o|*Mr. Foj£ b<m9il-ji^ |h« 
^hc4e, $f ,Iu»pqUU4cs during Ae i^®9qt,,;XH«9ki)^ 
^n had many drcumftanp^ .partl€3)il|r){F^ init^ 
Morwidii correfpondcnce^ by.wl^^ Jth^^iai 
<^ aH the others^ was zggt;f^ttd Ijfgypnd ipej^r^^ 
y^ct, this hft motiooj, far^^. vfli^ q^^.J^^ 
proceedings, wa^ the beft fuppertpd :^ any ig^ 
tbenii except his amendment to the addf^« Tb^ 
Duke of Portland had diripaiy eagigedto fopp^St 
^ewar — here was a amotion as dire^y 191^ ^to 
^ce the crown to put an end to, it be&^e a^ Uow 
Had been ftruck. The efforts pC the,£s)£^Qii J^^y? 
fo prevailed that fome of his fprxt'snp^fi&fy^mdl^ 
have a£hially voted for that mot}cm: ioxoc^ s^er 
(hewing themfdves, went ^way,. pthe^: did not 
appear at alL So it muft be where a man Is for 
^ny time fupported from perfonal confidcrations, 
without reference to his publickconduft. Hurough 

the 
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tbf^ wbo}^ of this bufii^fsj^; die: %ii^t of ffiaternity 
aj^pi^JlWrtfe. roe t^. kv^ti , l^en; the gpyerning pjrinf 
cipkwi itHUght ttfllattj^ul for stny man, abov? 
thcTuIgar, to ihew ftj ^bUnd a; partiality e;ven ^q 
bis a\<ro[ counO^^ as Mr* Fo^^^ppcars^ on all occ;^ 
fions, this; fqfliojjt^ to haye&ewn to France. Ha4 
Mt. Fox been a loinift^r, ?ind proceede4 [on the 
prindpl^s'laid down by hiaa^, I believe there is little 
dcHibt he Would have been confidered as the moft 
criminal /laGsfman, that ever lived in thjis counoy* 
I do not know why a flatefman out of place is not 
to be judged hi the fame manner^ unlefs yrt can 
excufe hini by pleading in his favour a total indif« 
ference to principle; and that he would. ad; and 
think in quite a different way if he werein pffiqe. 
This I will not fuppofe. One may think^better of 
him; and that in cafe of his power, he might 
change his nuiid. But fuppofing, that fi:om better 
pr from worfe motives, he might change his mind 
on his acquifition of the &vour of the crown^ I 
ieidoufly fear that if t\^ king (hould to-mQrjrpvir 
put powqr into Iiis h^Qds^ and that ^is gQpd ge- 
nius would iqfpiit him irn&n maxims very ^^i:ent 
£rom thofe he has promulgated, he would not be 
5ible to get the better of the ill temper, and the iU 
dodnnes, he has been the means of exciting and 
propagating throughout the kingdom. From the 
^cry beginning of their inhuman and uppjroyoked 
Rebellion and tyrannick ufurpation^ he has covered 

the 
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the predominant fadion of France, and theif idi 
herents here, with the nioft exaggerated p^negy- 
ricks ; neither has he nufled a fingle; opportunity 
of abufing and Vilifyiiig thfcfc, ^ha in uniform 
concurrence with the Duke of Portland'sr and Lord 
^itz William's opinion, have maintained the true 
grounds of the revolution fettlcment in i688. He 
lamented all the defeats of the French j he re- 
joiced in all their victories; even v/heii thefe 
viilories threatened to ot^erwhelm' the continent 
of Europe, and by facilitating their means of pe- 
netrating into Holland, to bring this moft dread-^ 
fui of all evils with irrefiftible fdtce to the very 
dctors, if not into the tery heart, of our countryj 
To this hour he always fpieaks of every thotoght of 
overturning the French jacobinifm by force, on the 
part of any power whatfoever, as ian attempt un- 
juft and cruel, and which he reprobates with hor-* 
i'our. If any of the French jacobin leaders are 
ipoken of with hatred or fcom, he falls iipon thofe 
¥fho take that liberty^ With ail thef zeal and warriitb 
with which irien of honour defend their particular 
and bbfofii fritfhds, When attacked. * He always 
reprefents their caufe as a caufe of liberty; and 
ill who oppofe it as partifans of defpotifin* He 
obftiftately continues to confider the great and 
growing vices, crimes and diforders of that coun- 
try, as only evils of palTage^ w^hieh are to produce 
a permanently hapfyy ftjitc of order ind freedom; 

He 



miBafV>*feat^§£ Petioftr;jmiiBr^ots.i ifcikQitbeih: he 
ft}l4^P^¥i^c0^^^^ hil$ btipmr^f njitei>rbbaiiononly 
10 tlifi|nft0'^cr€9 of tbe!.adjo£^q*embcr^^iid i^afies 
^y ti^ftfe Qf: the 1 oth f^S^gn^i as^wWlasjthc fan* 
pirjifQI^Ij^dpt landf ^p^ii^t^'of Hthc Hm^y[^ were 
^^5;i^n(§gu§iKes erf l^^^^ay, !^lmaterf(wi*ethi: 
?^%KW tlifi^f^lY^, t^flvhich he etpufinis his cem 
fure, though they werenotachially perpetrated 
till ef^ly iHk]50ptemlfer#v;Likii:batfa(?tix^n^'he'c^^ 
dei»^ Aot jti)t^. deppfitibn^ or the prapo^d iGxil^ 
pr perpptual imprifotimealut, biajt only the xnurdet 
of th^Jti^g. Mr. Sheridan* on .every loccafion; 
pall^tes: ;sill the miJTacres committed in every part 
of Fraiiceij.tfs the effeOs-otc A -natural, indignation 
at tl^vexl^^bitanc^ioftdefpwiimj aiid ^f^tbe dmd 
of the p4opleiof ret^rqiii^ jiinder' thtt^ydtc.'^T-He 
ba^^.^hi^B t^keiiioctaikm tOrload, not thfi;^ors in 
thi? wicl^dnefs^ but thegoverniuent iof*T» mild, 
m^rdAil, beneacent and patriotkj^ pi»x<»», atid his 
fufFering> faithful futgefts,. with all the crimes, of 
the uew.anarchical tyranny, under which the otte 
ha? be^i i^ttrdered, ;and the otbeJ» a|«/jop|J?efl€di 
ThflfepcoptiAjual !eith<ir pJtJiifes or. ^al^ating^apelo- 
gie^jcrfievealy thing done ujiFrahc^.and^lferfe in* 
wej^y4^ a^; unifoiftnly ;VQmitedr;OUtiUp!$«i aU; tbofc 
wbojiVSll tore tQjexpifefSf their di&pprobfttion ctf 
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filch pnttoBcdfaigs^ tokliiii|;^ #^M ft' ihfin bT^I^: 
Fox's ftkne and ^uthodtf /^ biftt' bne ifi/1i^ Is coiiff^ 
dcrcd as the|>erfbn to wtem- a' great pftt/^f t&e 
weahkieft irieh of the Mikgdofti look if),^harenbebn 
the caufrwhy the principle of French ' fraternity 
formeriy gained the groilitd which aC ofte tiiAe it 
had obtaunued in this country. It wi&ihMibly 
recover itiidf ag^dn, and Ift ten times a greater de* 
gree, if the land of peac^^ in the manner^^^ldi 
he preaches, ever fhallbe eftaUiflied' i»^d> 'the 
reigningfaftion in France* ' - -■ - 

38. So far/as to the French pradices 1t^ re* 
gard to FrajHice, and thcother powers of Europe—^ 
as to their principles Ind doctrines, with regard 
to the conflitntion of ftates, Mr. Fox fiiidiouily, 
en all occafions, and indeed whenno occ^on callt 
for it, . (as on the debate of the petition for Re- 
form) brings forward and l^ferts their 'itetida. 
mental «vd' fatal prindpfc^'^Yegniant with every 
mifchief and dvery crime; nain^, that, ^ in every 
'* country the people is the legitimate fovereigri ;'* 
exactly c(»iformable to the declaration of the 
French clubs and legiilators,: — ^^ La fouverainet^ 
eft uney'indiifi/ibUj'inalienab/ej et imprejhripfibk : 
--^EUe appartient a la Nation :— AtiCttrife JeSioh 
do peu{d€V ni' ancun V;k$'iv^/^ nd peut tii^^ kltri- 
** bubr I'oierdfe/* > This confoumte, ;ito ^> itiirincr 
equally mifthi^voub tod'fln^|]Sdv^be^drigin of'4 
jgov^!imet!M:]tf<!)m the pebpk^ with ils^xJntiiuiatlM 
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lir«kdr4lafldb*^ Tbe^ei that nb' l^h aSaJihfe 
MsHfifWlr^eb hfcard <^ in afiy pu«icfc aft of^aidj^ 

tfciiflt: 6to«rt*e^tkig&6f k'b^ffea^b 

ricdbni titfiaiSlfi^adtpHikli^le, Mr; P^l^^^%^ in 
ihemiaws ptrfeaiy rigl^ and trii^^stfto^^h' ii| 
fdfiie taefcs ic alfows? &e Fr ettcb drk\? aMlird xSoal 
fi!4^iY£6s fix)m thrai. -But I cohcdiveT Ke iS'^lliffi 
fateti; '^econfetfuefifcc* tegJ^iUy, thdugfif 

Bkyft'^niibHievcmfiy dtaW^ from th^ fn:elnife^%f^ 
priiM^ipl&% that Vl^kk^^ct ai^ ui$gkel6a& fafttmi; 
TUt' hxilt is In tHi foundation . ■ - ^ ' ' ^^ > • ; :> 

: ; 39* Before fbclety,' in arajuttitud^ df Inen/ itr|¥ 
cibviomydiatibverdgnty aikl fubjedioii are Ideas 
wfaidi csJanot :4isaft.^ it'is the compad on which 
(bciety^ lA' ibnned that' imakes both/ But to fup- 
pofe the people,' contiaty to their compafts, botii 
to give away and retain the fame thing, is altb^ 
getfaer abfurd; It is worfe, for it fiippofes in any 
ftrong combination of men a power and t»i^t of 
always diflblving the feddi unioti; '^whicfe^pewer, 
howB^cr^- if fit 'exifts, renders them igain^'aS little 
Cbvcrdgns ^s^ fijibjedg,^'but' a 'irierfe*tinc<mhei?lBd 
mnhituife^; It i$ not ejiify' to ftate for^^Mt good 
tad, at a time^ like this, v^^hen the foundations -cHf 
all ajitw|ntiahdprefcript4r6 goverriHierttV, ftfl^aif 
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ours (to wl^di people fiitAnit; noC, b<^u& (bey. 
bavechofen ttew> bnt. be^ufc, tJlcy:.»?efeoratQ 
Uiem) a!r<5.un4rrniined.by:'p§rilpi^ thf^iories^ thatt 
Jtfr, Foi^,^oul(J l)t fo:f<»<i;QjF tefcrring. t^ jCbofe 
thepricy ,tjponiiJl qcajfts^ cy«x tho>>gbi Qgl^^ 
lively thfiiiini^bjlipjnjfc,. which Q^d; f *rbi<Jl «fe«y 
{hqTdd'lP»f!»(:»Urly I d0 pqt iioe^ tbe.reafoa why 
h« (bpuld l|e fo fond ofideolanng^.tlttt.th^ priad^' 
ple$ of jtbe.reyolutiop h;av^ made the cotqwii: df 
Great.Britaii) el^tpe; why he thin]^ it feafpaable 
to preach i:ip with fo much earnpftnef?; fcyr flbo^ 
three years together, the dodbiiie qf reiift^tice; and 
levolution at all ; or 10 ^rt that our laft-cevbhi-? 
tiort;of 1688 .ftand^ pa the iame Or fitmUripragf 
ciplcs with that of F^per'^We ate not calkd 
upon by My circuiftftiiitc, that I Idiowof^ which 
call jufiify a revolt, or whi^ticmiandSia^arevolai^ 
tion, or can make an ieledion of a toDaaShr tb'the 
crpwn ncccffary, whatever lalcrit ri^^niay be fup^ 
pqfed to e;3aii for cffeiftiuttijtgrcaiiy k^f ttofoptan 
pofeSv , .ir'vr J '• ^^..7fr. v/ ■, ^ : 

40. Not the Icfiil alarmiog of the pwoccddings of 
Mr, Fojj: and his friends in this feflkkiy e^edaily 
taken in concurrence ^th their wholeiprocced- 
ings, with regard to Ffano^ aftd .its piindi^ is 
their eagerncis at thisfeafqn, under. pKtcnceti 
parliamentary refornxs: (jt projeft which had, l)cen 
for fome time rather •dormant>to^.d!fcredit and 
difgracc the houfe of comteon& Fcfr thispoquofc 
* /.* thefe 
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ttiefe gentlemen had found a way to infult the 
houfe by feveral atrocious libels in the form of 
petitions. In particular they brought up a libel, 
or rather a complete digest of libellous matter, 
from the club called the Friends of the People. It 
is indeed at once the moft audacious and the moft 
infidious of all the performances of that kind which 
have yet appeared. It is faid to be the penman- 
fliip of Mr. Tierney, to bring whom into parlia- 
ment the Duke of Portland formerly had taken a 
good deal of pains, and expended, as I hear, a con- 
fiderable fiim of money. 

41. Among the circumstances of danger from 
that piece, and from its precedent, it is obfervablc 
that this is the JSrft petition (if I remember right) 
coming from a club or ajfociation^jigned by individualsy 
denoting neither local rejidence^ nor corporate capacity. 
This mode o^ petition not being ftri£tiy illegal or 
informal, though in its fpirit in the highest degree 
mifchievous, may and will lead to other things of 
that nature, tenc^g to bring thefe clubs and af- 
fociations to the French model, and to make them 
in the end anfwer French purpofes: I mean, that 
without legal nannies, thefe clubs will be led to 
aflume political capacities; that they may debate 
the forms of conftitution ; and that from their 
meetings they may infolently dictate their will to 
the regular authorities of the kingdom, in the 
manner in which the jacobin clubs iCue their man« 

VoL.Vn. ' X ^ dates 
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dates to the national affenibly, or the national con- 
vention. The audacious remonftrance, I obferve, 
is figned by all of that affociation (the friends of 
the people) who are not in parliament^ and it was 
fupported moft ftrenuoufly by all the affociators 
ivho are members^ with Mr Fox at their head. He 
and they contende'd for referring this libel to a 
committee. Upon the queftion of that reference, 
they grounded all their debate for a change in the 
conftitution of parliament. The pretended peti- 
tion is, in faft, a regular charge or impeachment 
of the houfe of commons, digefted ihto a number 
of articles. This plan of reform is not a criminal 
impeachment, but a matter of prudence, to be 
fubmitted to the publick wifdom, which must be 
as well apprifcd of the facts as petitioners can be. 
•But thofe accufers of the houfe of commons have 
■proceeded upon the principles of a criminal pro- 
cefs; and have had the effrontery to offer proof on 
each article. . 

42. This charge, the partj^ Mr. Fox main- 
tained artide by article, begmning with the firftj 
namely, the interference of peers at eleftions, and 
their nominating in effeft feveral of the members 
of the houfe of commons. In the printed lift of 
grievances which they mkde out on the bccafion, 
and in fupport of their charge, is found the 
borough, for which, under Lord Fitzwilliam's in- 
fluence, I now fit'. By this remonftrance, and its 

• objeft, 
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object, they hope to defeat the operation, of pro- 
perty in eledions, and in reality to diffolve the 
connexion and communication of interefts which 
makes the houfes of parliament a mutual fupport 
•to each other. Mr. Fox and the friends of the 
people are not fo ignorant as not to know, that 
peers do not interfere in elections as peers, but as 
men of property — they well know that the houfe 
of lords is by itself the feebleft part of the con- 
ftitution; they know that the houfe of lords is 
•fupported only by its connexions with the crown, 
and with the houfe of commons ; and that with- 
out this double connexion the lords could not exift 
a fingle year. They know, that all these parts of 
our conftitution, whilft they are balanced as op- 
poling interefts, are alfo connefted as friends; 
otherwife nothing but confufion could be the re- 
fult of fuch a complex conftitution. It is natural, 
therefore, that they who wifli the^common de- 
ftruftion of the whole, and of all its parts, fliould 
contend for their total feparation. But as the 
houfe of commons is that link which connects 
both the other parts of the conftitution (the crown 
and the lords) with the mafs of the people^ it is to 
that link (as it is natural enough) that their in- 
ceffant attacks are direfted. That artificial repre- 
fentation of the people being once difcredited and 
overtUTiied) all goes to pieces, and nothing but a 

T 2 plain 
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plain French democi^acy or arbitrary monarchy c» 
poffibly exift. 

43. Some of thefe gentlemen who attacked the 
houfe of commons, lean to a reprefentation of the 
people by the head, that is, to individtuti reprefen^ 
tation. None of them that I recolleft, except Mr. 
Fox, directiy rejected it.' It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that he only rejefted it by limply declaring 
an opinion. He let all the argument go agsdnft 
his opinion. All the proceedings and arguments 
of his reforming friends lead to individual repre- 
fentation and to nothing elfe. It deferves to be 
attentively obferved, that this individual reprefenta^ 
tion is the only plan of their reform^ which has been 
explicitly propofed^ In the mean time, the condud 
of Mr. Fox appears to be far more inexplicable, on 
any good ground, than theirs, who propofe the 
individual reprefentation ; for he neither propofes 
any thing, nor even fuggefts, that he has any 
thing to propofe, in lieu of the* prefent mode of 
conftituting the houfe of commons. On the con* 
trary, he declares againft all the plans which have 
yet beea fuggefted, either from himfelf or others: 
ye1?, thus unprovided with any plan whatfoever^ 
he prefled forward this unknown reform with aH 
poiSble warmth; and for that purpofe, in a fpeech 
of feveral hours, he urged the referring tQ a com* 
mittee, the libellous impeachment of the houfe of 

commons^ 
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commons by the affociation of the friends of the 
people. But for Mr. Fox to difcredit parliament 
as it Jlands^ to countenance leagues, covenants, 
and affociations for its further difcredit, to render 
it perfeftly odious and contemptible, and at the 
fame time to propofe nothing at all in place of 
what he difgraces, is worfe, if poffible, than to 
contend for perfonal individual reprefentation, and 
is 4ittie lefs than demanding, in plain terms, to 
bring on plain anarchy. 

44. Mr. Fox and thefe gcntletnen have, for the 
prefent, been defeated; but they are neither con- 
verted nor diflieartened. They have folemnly de- 
clared, that they will perfevere until they fhaH 
have obtained their ends ; perfifting to affert, that 
the houfe of commons not only is not the true 
reprefentative of the pebplc, but that it does not 
anfwer the purpofe of fuch reprefentation ; nloft 
of them infift that all the debts, the taxes, and the 
burthens of aU kinds on the people, with every 
other evil and inconvenience, which we have fuf- 
fered fince the Revolution, have been owing folely 
to a houfe of commons whicli does not fpeak the 
fenfe of the people. 

45. It is alfo not to be forgotten, that Mr. Fox, 
and all who hold with him, on this, as on all 
other occalions of pretended reform, moft bit- 
terly reproach Mr. Pitt with treachery, in declin- 
ing to fupport the fcandalous charges and inde- 

T 3 finite 
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finite projeds of this infamous libel from the 
Friends of the People. By the animofity with 
which they perfecute all thofe who grow cold in 
this caufe of pretended reform, they hope, that 
if through levity, inexperience, or ambition, any 
young perfon (like Mr. Pitt, for inftance) happens 
to be once embarked in their defign, they fliall, 
by a falfe fliame, keep him faft in it for ever. 
Many they have fo hampered. 

46. I know it is ufual, when the peril and alarm 
of the hour appears to be a little overblown, to 
think no more of the matter. But for my part, 
I look back with horrour on what we have efcaped; 
and am full of anxiety with regard to the dangers, 
which, in my opinion, are ftill to be apprehended 
both at home and abroad.. This bufinefs has caft 
deep roots. Whether it is neceffarily connected 
in theory with jacobinifm is not worth a difpute. 
The two things are connected in faft. The par- 
tifans of the one are the partifans of the other. I 
know it is common with thofe who are favourable 
to the gentlemen of Mr. Fox's party, and to their 
leader, though not at all devoted to all their re- 
forming projefts, or their Galilean politicks, to 
argue in palliation of their conduct, that it is not 
in their power to do all the harm which their 
actions evidently tend to. It is faid, that as the 
people will not fupport them, they may lafely be 
indulged in thofe eccentrick fancies of reform^ 

and 
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'and tliofe theories which lead to nothing. This 
apology is not very much to the honour of thofe 
politicians, whofe interefts are to be adhered to in 
defiance of their condud. I cannot flatter myfelf 
that thefe inceflant attacks on the conftitution of 
parliament are fafe. It is not in my power to de- 
fpife the unceafing efforts of a confederacy of about 
fifty perfons of eminence ; men, for the far greater 
part, of very ample fortunes either in pofleflion or 
in expeftancy ; men of decided characters and ve- 
hement paflions, men of very great talents of all 

' lands; of much boldnefs, and of the greatefi: pof- 
fible fpirit of artifice, intrigue, adventure, and en- 
terprife, all operating with unwearied activity and 
perfeverance. Thefe gentlemen are much ftronger 
too without doors than fome calculate. They have 
the more adive part of the dillenters with them; 
and the whole clan of fpeculators of all denominap^ 
tions — a large and growing fpecies. They have 
that floating multitude which goes with events^ 
and which fuffers the lofs or gain of a battle, to 
decide its opinions of right andj wrong. As long 
as by every art this party keeps alive a fpirit of 
disafFeftion againfl: the very conftitution of the 
kingdom, and attributes, as lately it has been in 
the habit of doing, all the publick misfortunes to 
that conftitution, it is abfolutely impojjible^ but that 
fome moment muft arrive, in which they will be 
enabled to produce a pretended reform and a real 

T 4 revolution. 
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revolution. If ever the body of this compound cen^ 
Jiitution of ours is subverted either in favour of un^ 
limited monarchy, or of wild democracy, that ruin 
will moji certainly be the refult of this very fort of 
machinations againft the houfe of commons. It 
is not from a confidence in the views or intentions 
of any ftatefman, that I think he is to be indulged 
in thefe perilous amufements. 

47. Before it is made the great objed of any 
man's political life to raife another to power, it is 
right to confider what are the real difpofitions of 
the perfon to be fo elevated. We are not to form 
our judgment on thefe difpofitions from the rules 
and principles of a court of juftice, but from thofe 
of private difcretion ; not looking for what would 
ferve to criminate another, but what is fiifficient 
to direct ourfelves. By a comparifon of a feries 
of the difcourfes and anions of certain men, for a 
reafonable length qf time, it is impoffible not to 
obtain fufficient indication of the general tendency 
of their views and principles. There is no other 
rational mode of proceeding. It is true, that in 
fome one or two, perhaps not well-weighed ex- 
preflionS, or fome one or two unconneded and 
doubtful affairs, we may and ought to judge of 
the actions or words by our previous good or 
ill opinion of the man. But this allowance has 
its bounds. It does not extend to any regular 
Courfe of fyftematical adion, or of conftant and 
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repeated difcourfe. It is againft every principle of 
common feqfe and of juftice to one's felf,an(d to the* 
publick, to judge of a feries of fpeeches and aSions 
from the man, and not of the man from the whole 
tenour of his language and conduct. 1 have ftated 
the above matters, not as inferring a criminal 
charge of evil intention. If I had meant to do fo, 
perhaps they are stated with tolerable exaftnefs — 
But I had no fuch view. The intentions of thefe 
gentlemen may be very pure. I do not difpute it* 
But I think they are in fome great errour. If thefe 
things are done by Mr. Fox and his friends, with 
good intentions, they are not done lefs danger- 
oufly; for it fliews thefe good intentions are not 
under the diredion of fafe maxims and principles. 
48. Mr. Fox, Mr. 3heridari, and the gentlemen 
who call themfelves the phalanx, have not been 
fo very indulgent to others. They have thought 
proper to afcribe to thofe members of the houfe of 
commons, who, in exacl agreement with the Duke 
of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam, abhor and op- 
pofe the French fyftem, the bafeft and moft un- 
worthy motives for their conduft; — ^as if none 
could oppofe that atheiftick, immoral, and impo-^ 
litick projeft fet up in France, fo difgraceful and 
destruclive, as I conceive, to human nature itfelf, 
but with fome finifter intentions. They treat thofe 
members on all occafions with a fort of lordly in- 
folence, though they are perfons that (whatever 

homage 
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homage they may pay to the eloquence of the 
gentlemen who chnfe to look down upon them 
villi fcorn), are not their inferiours in any parti- 
cular which calls for and obtains just confideration 
from the publick; not their inferiours in know- 
ledge of publick law, or of the conftitution of the 
kingdom ; not their inferiours in their acquaintance 
vrith its foreign and domeftick inter efts; not their 
inferiours in experience or praclice of bufinefs; not 
their inferiours in moral character ; not their infe- 
riours in the proofs they have given of zeal and in- 
duftry in the fervice of their country. Without 
denying to thefe gentlemen the refpecl and confi- 
deration which, it is allowed, juflJy belongs to 
them, we see no reafon why they fliould not as 
well be obliged to defer fomething to our opinions, 
as that we should be bound blindly and fervilely 
to follow thofeof Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Grey, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Lambton, Mr. Whit- 
bread, Mr. Taylor, and others. • We are members 
jof parliament and their equals. We never con- 
fider ourfelves as 4:heir followers. Thefe gentle- 
men (fome of them hardly born, when fome of 
us came into parliament) have thought proper 
to treat us as deferters, as if we had been lifted 
into their phalanx like foldiers, and had fworn 
to live and die in their French principles. This 
infolent claim of fuperiority on their part, and 
of a fort of vaffalage to them on that of other 

members, 
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members, is what no liberal mind will submit to 
bear. 

49. The fociety of the liberty of the prefs, the 
whig club, and the fociety for conftitutional in- 
formation, and (I believe) the friends of the peo- 
ple, as well as fome clubs in Scotland, have indeed 
dedared, " That their confidence in and attach- 
** ment to Mr. Fox, has lately been confirmed, 
*^ ftrengthened, and increafed by the calumnies 
** (as they are called) against him." It is true, 
Mr. Fox and his friends have thofe teftimonies in 
their favour, againft certain old friends of the 
Duke of Portland. Yet on a full, ferious, and I 
think difpaffionate confideration of the whole of 
what Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan and their friends 
have afted, faid and written, in this feffion, in- 
ftead of doing any thing which might tend to pro- 
cure power, or any fhare of it whatfoever, to them, 
oi* to their phalanx (as they call it) or to increafe 
their credit, influence, or popularity in the nation, 
I think it one of my moft ferious and important 
publick duties, in whatfoever ftation I may be 
placed for the fliort time I have to live, efFedlu- 
ally to employ my beft endeavours, by every pru- 
dent and every lav^ul means, to traverfe all their 
defigns. I have only to lament, that my abiUties 
are not greater, and that my probabihty of life is 
not better, for the more effeftual purfuit of that 
objeft. But I truft that neither the principles nor 

exertions 
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exertions will die with me. I am the rather eon- 
firmed in this my refolution, and in this my wifli 
of tranfmitting it, becaufe every ray of hope con- 
cerning a poffible controul or mitigation of the 
enormous mifchiefis which the principles of thefe 
gentlemen, and which their connexions, full as 
dangerous as their principles, might receive from 
the influence of the Duke of Portland and Lord 
Fitzwilliam, on becoming their colleagues in of- 
fice, is now entirely baniflied from the mind of 
every one living.-^It is apparent, even to the 
world at large, that fo fur from having a power 
to direft or to guide Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Grey, and the reft, in any important matter, they 
kave not through this feffion, been able to pre- 
vail on them to forbear or to delay, or mitigate, 
BT foften any one a£t, or any one expreffion upon 
fobje£b on which they eifentially differed. 

5CU Even if this hope of a poflible controul did 
CXift, yet the declared opinions and the uniform 
line of conduft conformable to thofe opinions, 
purfued by Mr. Fox, muft become a matter of fe^ 
rious alarm if he fhould obtain a power either at 
court or in parliament, or in the nation at brge; 
and for this plain reafoh— He muft be the moft 
aftive and efficient member in any adminiftration 
of which he ihall form a part. That a man, or 
fet of men, are guided by fuch not dubious, but 
delivered and avowed principles and maxims of 

policy 
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policy as to need a watch and check 6n them, ia 
the exercife of the higheft power, ought, in my 
opinion, to make every man, who is not of the 
iame principles, and guided by the fame maxims, 
a little cautious how he makes himfelf one of the 
traverfes of a ladder, to help fuch a man or fuch 
a fet of men, to climb up to the higheft authority. 
A minifter of this country is to be controlled by 
the houfe of commons. He is to be trufted, not 
controlled, by his colleagues in office; if he were 
to be controlled, government, which ought to be 
the fource of order, would itfelf become a fcene 
of anarchy. Bolides, Mr. Fox is a man of an af- 
piring and commanding mind, made rather to 
controul than to be controlled, and he never will 
be, nor can be, in any adminiftration, in which 
he will be guided by any of thofe whom I have 
been accuftomed to confide in. It is abfurd to 
think that he would or could. If his own opi- 
nions do not controul him, nothing can. When 
we confider of an adherence to a man which leads 
to his power, we muft not only fee what the 
man isj but how he ftands related. It is not ta 
be forgotten that Mr. Fox afts in clofe and infe- 
parable connexion with another gentleman of ex- 
adly the fame defcription as himfelf, and who, 
perhaps, of the two, is the leader. The reft of the 
body are not a great deal more tradable; and 

over 
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over them if Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan have au* 
thority, moft affuredly the Duke of Portland has 
not the fmalleft degree of influence. 

51. One muft take care, that a blind partiality 
to fome perfons, and as blind an hatred to others, 
may not enter into our minds under a colour of 
inflexible publick principle. We hear, as a reafon 
for clinging to Mr. Fox at prefent, that nine years 
ago Mr. Pitt got into power by mifchievous in- 
trigues with the courts with the diflenters, and 
with other faftious people out of parliament, to the 
difcrcdit and weakening of the power of the houfe 
of commons. His conduct nine years ago I ftill 
hold to be very culpaWe. There are, however, 
many things very culpable that I do not know how 
to puniih. My opinion, on fuch matters, I muft 
fubmit to the good of the ftate, as I have done on 
other occafions ; and particularly with regard to 
the authors and managers of the American war, 
with whom I have acted, both in office and in op- 
pofition, with great confidence and cordiality, 
though I thought many of their afts criminal and 
impeachable. Whilft the mifcondud of Mr. Pitt 
and his aflbciates was yet recent, it was not pof- 
fible to get Mr. Fox of himfelf to take a fingle 
ftep, or even to countenance others in taking any 
' ftep upon the ground of that mifconduft and 
falfe policy, though if the matters had been then 

taken 
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taken up and purfued, fuch.a ftep could not have 
appeared fa evidently defperate as now it is. So 
far from pnrfuing Mr. Pitt, I know that then^ 
and for fome time after, fome of Mr. Fox^s friends 
were aftualiy, and with no fmall earneftnefs, look- 
ing out to a coalition with that gentleman. Fot 
years I never heard this circumftance of Mr. Pitt's 
mifconduft on that occafion mentioned by Mr. 
Fox, either in publick or in private, as a ground 
for oppofitian to that minifter. All oppofition, 
from that period to this very feflion, has proceed- 
ed upon the feparate meafures as they feparately 
arofe, without any vindictive retrofpect to Mr* 
Pittas conduft in 1784. My memory, how^ever^ 
may fail me. I muft appeal to the printed debates; 
which (fo far as Mr. Fox is concerned) are unu^- 
fually accurate. • 

52. Whatever might have been in our power^ 
at an early period, at this day I fee no remed^ 
for what was done in 1784. I had no great hi^pe^ 
even at the time. I was therefore very 6ager t() 
Jrecord a remonftrance on the journals of the houfe 
of commons, as a caution againft fuch a populat 
delufion in times to come ; and this I then feared, 
and now am certain, is all that could be done.' I 
know of no way of animadverting on^e- crown. 
I know of no mode of calling to account \Be houfe 
of lords, who threw out the India ^^ill, ih a way 
i • not 
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not much to their credit. As little, or rather lefe> 
am I able to coerce the people at large, who be- 
haved very unwifely and mtemperately on that 
occafion. Mr. Pitt was then accufed, by me as 
well as others, of attempting to be nnnifter, with- 
out enjoying the confidence of the houfe of com- 
mons, though he did enjoy the confidence of the 
crown* That houfe of commons, whofe confi- 
dence he did not enjoy, unfortunately did not it* 
felf enjoy the confidence (though we well deferved 
it) either of the crown or of the publick* For 
want of that confidence, the then houfe of com- 
mons did not furvive the conteft* Since that pc* 
nod Mr. Rtt has enjoyed the confidence of the 
crown, and of the lor^s, and of the houfe of com- 
monsy through two fuccefiive parliaments; and I 
fufpedl that he has ever fince, and that he does 
ftill, enjoy as large a portion, at leaft, of the con- 
fidence of the people without doors, as his great 
rival. Before whom, then, is Mr. Pitt to be im- 
peached, and by whom ? The more I confider the 
matter, the more firmly I am convinced, that the 
idea of profcribing Mr. Pitt indire^lly^ when you 
cannot direSliy punifh him, is as chimerical a pro* 
jeft, and as unjuflifiable, as it would be to have 
profcribed Lord North. For fuppofing, that by 
andire£{ ways of oppofition, by oppofition upo& 
ItM^a&rts which do ftot relate to the bufineis of 

^ 1784* 
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17849 but which on other grounds ml^t prow 
unpopular, you were to drive hiqi firom his ieat^ 
this would be no example whatever of piiniflii^ 
ment fbr the matters we diarge as odfences in 1 784; 
On a cool and difpaffionate view of the aflairs'cf 
this time and country, it appears olMb^s to tn^ 
that one or the other of thofe two great men, that 
is, Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox, niuft bt nlhulbr^ ' They 
are, 1 am forry for it, irrecdncile2i3)te» ' Mr. Fox's 
condud in this /effion\xdi& reiidered t}^ idea : of his 
power a mdtter of feripus alarm to ^niany people^ 
who w^i<e very litde plea&d with: the prpceedings 
of Mr. Pitt in the beginnings o^-his rae&niniffcraf 
tion. They like neither the coi»du^ of Mr. Pitt, 
In 1784, nor that of Mr. Fox, fii 1793; but' thi^ 
eftimate, which of the evils is mdl prefS^g at the 
time, ahd what is li)s:ely to be the confeq^ien^e of a 
change. If Mr. Fox be wedded, they mufi be fenr 
fible,that his opinions and prindples^ onith^ now 
exifiing ftate of tihingsathome' ahd)abi'(iad^mu{t 
be taken as his portion.' ' 'In his^traitr inufb &d^ be 
taken the wliole^ tiody . of ge^^iemeaj ^ whoi i ^t 
pledged to him ;ibd/tO'ea<i^'0<dier^t>'and't& ^fSi 
cxmiinon/^otitidcs andpna&cipiesi^^Sobdlietifer/dii^ 
kiilg of' Great Biritaiii ever will addpt foil ht^/coiii^ 
fidential (ervants, that bpdy of gentdemdn^ ht)Uliivg 
that body of principles. ^ Even if) the prefenf iking 
Q# his fuccefibr fhould think, fit to take thkt ^m^ 
I apprehend a g^ndral difcontent of thofe^ whp 
Yoj-. VII. U wilh 
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wiih thai f his liation and that £ui'ope fhould con« 
tinue in their prcfcnf ftate, would enfoe ; a difc 
content, which. combined with the principles and 
progreis of the new men in power^ would fliake 
this kingdom to its foundations^ I do not believe 
any one political conje^re can be more certain 
than this4 

53; Without at all defenditpg or palliating Mr. 
Pitt^l conduft in 1784, I muft obferve, that the 
crlfis of 1 793) with regard to every thing at home 
and abroad) is full as important as that of 1784 
ever was ; and, if for no other reafon, by being 
prefent is much more important. It is xrot to 
nine years ago we are to look for the danger of 
Mr. Fox's and Mr. Sheridan's conduA,- and that 
of the gentlemen who ad with them* It is^t 
tbit very time, and in this very fdSon, that, if they 
had not been ftrenuoufly refifted, they would not 
merely have difcredited the houfe of commbhs 
(as Mr. Pitt did in 1784, when he perfuaded rthe 
king to rcjed thcif advice, and to appeal from 
ihem to the peoffe), but, in my; opinion, would 
bxiHc been the ineam of ; whoHy riubverting the 
duouir of cdmmohs 'ipd the houSe of Peers^.aaid 
the whbte conftltutibn aifhial and Virtual;^togethe2 
jwritfi the l?fety and? independence of this- nation^ 
and the peace and fcttlement of every « ftate in' thtf 
no^ thriftian world. It is to our opinion of the 
nWnre of Jicobimfin,and of the probaKfity by cor* 
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ruptloii, faftioHj ind* force, of its fining ground 
eireiy where, thaft the qtieftion, whom and what 
you. are to fupport is to be determined- For my 
part, without doubt or hefitation, I look upoii ja^ 
cobiniim, as the moft dreadful, and the moft fhiMe^ 
fill cvili which ever affi<^cd mankind, a thing 
wfakh goes beyond the power of all calculation ia 
its.mifchijeff and that > if it is fufFered tcre:dft in 
France, We rouft ill England, and fpeedJlytoo^ 
fall into that calanlity. - ' ■ ■ 

54^ I figure to rfiyfelf the puriiofe; of thigfe gen^ 
tteitten accompliflied, and this mihiftry delh-oyed^ 
Idee that thfe'perfons who in that cafe muft rule^ 
cfU^bd no other than Mr^ Fox, Mr* Sheridan, Mri 
©fey, the Marquis of Lanfdowne, Lqrd Thiiridw^ 
Lord Lauderdale, and the Duke of Norfolk j \Hth 
the dther chiefs of the friends of the people^ the 
parliamentary reformers, and the admirers of the 
French revolution.* The principal of thefe are all 
formally pledged to their prqjeAs< If^the^Dukis 
of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam fhouldbeild* 
mit ted into that fyflem (as they might aiad pro^ 
bably would be)^ it is quite certain they could not 
have the fmalleft weight in it; lefs, indeed^ than 
what they now poffels, if lefs werepoffible: bei^ 
caufe they would be lefi wanted than, they- now 
are; and becaufe all thofe who wiflied to joiD 
them, and to. act under them, have been rejefted 
by the Duke, of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliani 
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thcmfidves; and Mr. Fos» finding them thus bf 
diemfdves di£inned, has built quite a new fabricky 
upon quite a new foundation* There is no trifling 
on this fiibject. We iee very difUjiadly before us the 
miaiftry that would be formed, and th^ plan that 
would be purfued* If we like the plan, we muft 
wiih the power of thofe who are to carry it into 
execution; but to purfiie the political exaltation 
pf thofe whofe political mfcafiares we di&pprove, 
and whofe principles we di&nt from, is a fpecies 
of modem poKticks not eafily compreheniible, 
;ind which muft end in the ruin of the country, 
}f it fhould continue and ipread. Mr. Htt may 
he the worft of men, and Mr. Fox may be the 
beft; but, at preient, the former is in the inteiMEb 
of his couni^, and of the order of things long 
cftabHihed in Europe: Mr. Fox is not. I have, 
for one, been bom in this order of things, and 
would fain die in^it. I ^m fure it is fufficient to 
make men zs virtuous, as happy, and as knowing 
as any thing which Mr. Fox, and his friends abroad 
or at home, would fubftitute in its phee; and I 
fliould be fony that any fet of politicians fhould 
obtaiu power in England, whofe princijdes or 
ichemes fhould lead them to countenancer perfons 
or fa&ions whofe object iS' to ititroduCe fome new 
devifed order of things into England, or to fup- 
port that order where it is^ already introduced, in 
francejva place^ in which if it can be fixed, ia 

my 
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my mind, it muft have a certain and decided in- 
fluence in and upon this kingdom. This is my 
account of my ccmduft to my private friends. I 
have akeady faid all I wifh to fay, or nearly fo, to 
^the publick. I write this with pain, and with a 
heart full of grief ! 
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tbie proceedings ^ qf the ruling powers^ iince. th,c} 
qprniuenceaient p£ the revolution in France, fo . 
ftriklogllf paintfd) ^9 firongly and fo juftly repro- 
bated ;^y Briflbt^. Wiethe afts of J$ri0bt hiiui^ 
:|n(d ^ip affcK:ifites. , . iMt |he memb^s of the Giron* 
4io f«jLb4i^4i4f)n wens as deeply concerned as any o^. 
the'MoYintaJba could pof&bly be, andfome of them, 
mufJ^ n\9Te deeply, in thofe horrid tranfa^ons 
whijCJIii.haTe, filled all the thinking par^ of Europ^: 
with the greateft deteftatipn, and with the moft. 
feriow ^^^eh9|i£k>ns for the common liberty apd 

fidfety. - ;. ■■.... ifv ■ • . '^* ..'. - .' •;.': 

A queftion will very naturally be aiked, w^iat 
could induce Briflot to 4^aw fuch a pi6hire ? He^ 
mull have l^c^n feafihU ■, it was his own. The an- 
fwqr is-=rtU? jijducenjwnt^^was the. fame with that 
which led him to par^^ in the perpetration of all 
t}|e crimen,. ^tbc calamitpus elFe^ of which he de^ 
icribes wjitjb. the pen <>f a .^nafier^-rambi^on. ^13 
fadion l\3mxig obt^n^d; .their ihipe];^4o^ a^d m^^ 
iiat^i;^ power, by KK)Mi?g^t of theji^inds oflwt 
ftnhappy qountrympi . ey^Rr principlapf reUgioj^ 
?npraiit}r,l9y^ty, ^49jity, and h^^ 
l^t^ wibffp, authority , came into . their hapd?^ it 
wcn^ld be a matter pf w fmaH difficulty: fpjr them 
to carry op g9ve;rpment;ctn the principles by ^hi^ch 
they lad deftroyed it. ^ , j . ; i . . - 
.^ri^^^rights of meji,.and the.nevf^prii^pplfs.^^^^ 

o^v' for 



for thofe \vho Mriflied to *ftftMilh a fyftem of tranw 
ijuilKty and order. Thef whb w^rtf tJttight to find 
nbthing to rdpeft in the titlfe a«\d the virtues of 
Louis the fixtcenth, a prince fuicced4hg to the 
throne hj the fundametttaJ htws, in the Uneof 
afiitxeffioh of nionarcA^ temtihucd 'for ftmrtecw 
hundred years, found libthifig •^hichtx>uld bind' 
them to an implicit fidelify^ and dnt5fu!' allegiance 
to Meff. Briffot, Vergniaux, Conddrcef, Atticliarfis 
Cloots, and Thomas Paine. ■ '' * ■• 

In this diffietilty, they did as iprell a^ t!tBy could. 
To govern the people, they muft incline the piopic 
to obey. The Worlc was dilEcult, bdt It was hcfcef- 
fery. They were to acccMj^ilK it by fuc& maitMab 
and by fuch inftruttients'as tht^ had In 'thiiir hands. 
Ilicy were to accomplifli 'Ac put^6fi» of o Afer j 
rtioralily, itid flib!ilIin6n'"*tJ ^tKe^^latfS^ i*o*v thd 
principles of atheifm; prdfRgacy, and ftditi^n* III 
as the difgnife became theni, they began to afiume 
the rtialk df an auftcre-ihd^ ri]^d virtiie*, tW ^ 
hiuftcd all attk ftoi*esttf^Heif^oquencc^(whit:hin 
feme of them Were not incoriliderablr) iii iledama^^ 
tions againft ttimuit and -confhfibn; tkey'tnad^ 
daily harangues 6n the Weffingsbf order;' difdi 
pline, qniet, and obedience, to authority ? ' (hey: 
4ven fli(iwed fome fort of di^fitioii to protea: fiicfi 
property as had not been confifcatfed. Thcf , ^ho 
(m evieiy occafion had drfcbvirtda fort of fiiribus 
tl^irftof bteodj and a greed5ripi)etite'for IJUtt^tferi 

who 



wbd aYD^o^ v^di^atiffdrm the murdea^s and ma& 
facres of the fourteenth. ctf^ i^Yy of tke fi£th and 
fixtfa i>f iOiShDbcar, and:0£the tentkof Auguft, now 
begair ta hcNqueahiilfar aAd feftidiousi vdth regard 
to thofe ^ ilbiA fiMTond :of September. 
. In thek pretended fcrujdes cm the iequel of the 
fiaughter of tbife temth bi Auguft, they impofed 
i:ipon no living' ci^atujoe^ and they obtained not the 
£(n^Jieft credit ior humanity^ Tbey joideavoured 
ta id&jAMSh; a difiindbn, fay the bdief of. vhicb 
tkey hoped to keep : the %irit of murder iafdy 
bottkd iqi, and fealed fin^cheir own purpo&s, 
vsitbout endangering themfdres by the fames of 
the j>oUbn which they prepared for tbdr enetqies* 

Rolaasd was the chief and the mo&, accredited of 
the &£tidn :-*ir£Qs morals had fomiihed little ms^er 
pf exception againft him j-^mold, domeiHcky^and uk^ 
orious^i he led a private life fi^fficiently bkmele&« 
He was therefore fet up as the CaWoB the rejmUit 
can party ^wiiich did not aboimd in foch <tharaders^ . 

This n[ian like moft of the chie&, was the manM 
ger erf a newfpaper, in which he promc^^ the ia^ 
tereft of his party* He was a fatal preferitMadd 
by the revdutianifts, to the unhappy king^WoM 
of hk minifters under the new conftH^tW^ 
Amoongfi: bis ' colteagu es^ipirere Gatiese and ^j^v^tm 
All the thi^ee ha\'e fince that tin^e, either Ip^ tl^ir 
heads by the axe of their affociates in rebellion, or 

to 
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to evade their own revoitttionary jufHce hav« 
fdlen by their own hands. 

Thefe minifters were regarded by the king as in 
z conlpiracy to dethrone him. Nobody who con^* 
fiders the circumftances which preceded the depoii-' 
tion of Louis the Sixteenth; nobody who attends 
to the fiibfequent conduA of thofe minifters, can 
hefitate about the reality of fuch a confpiracy* The 
long certainly had no doubt of it ; he found himfelf 
obliged to rexkiove them ; and the neceflity which 
firft obliged him to chooie fuch re^cide minifters^ 
conftrained him to rq^ce them by Dumourier 
the Jacobin^ and ibihe others of littl&efficiency^ 
though of a better defcription. . 

A little before tl^s removal^ and evidently ih i 
part of the confpiracy^^ Roland put into the king^i 
hands asi a memorial^ the moft infolent^^ieditiouKy 
add atrocious libd^ that has. probably ever been 
penned. This paper Roland a few days after deli- 
vered to the National Affembly,* who ififbntly 
pttblifhed and difperfed it over all France; and in 
order to give it the ftronger operation they declar- 
ed, that he and his brother miniftei^s had carried 
with them the regret of the nation^ Nohc of the 
writings which have inflamed the Jacobin fjnrit to 
a £ivage fury, ever : worked up a fiercer iferxnent 

^ Prefcntcd to the king Junej3, delivered toiiim tlie pre^ 
ceding Monday »—7ra»/74/er' ''•' " ^•♦^- ' 

througE 



throu^ the whdfe iftstfe of the tcptfblicaitsin'ejref J^ 
part of France, * ' -^ 

Under the thin veil oi prediction ^h^hr^ri^ re- 
commends all the abominable pra^ic€$ which aftar^ 
wards foHovwi* In particular he inflamed the 
minds of the populace againft the refpedatde and 
coftfcielitious clergy,' who became the chief obj.eftil 
.of the niaffacre, and who Were to him the chief obi 
jeds of a' malignity and* rancour that one could 
hardly think to exift in an human heart. ^ 

We have the relicks of Ms fanatical peffetuilon 
here. We are in a tondiciori to jildge. of the ttt^ 
rits oi the perfecutors and qf the periecuted — I do 
not fay the accufers and acx;Died ; becaufe in afi 
the furibus declamations of ^the atheiftick fectiod 
againft thcfe men, vioA onefpecifick-^barge has bceaft 
made upoii any oiie pferfen of tJbbfecwho fofffefedi 
in their mafiacre,. or by their cfeeree' ttf exile. '^ '' 
, The king had declared that he 'Would fooiieir 
perifh under their axe (he too wdl faw whait was 
preparing 1 for ■ him) than give fsis^ f^;6Bon to thi 
iniqultouST' a(ft of profcription, under whiich thofit 
in tioceiit people weire to ht tranlported. i : • 
"":. On^his proib|iptiotiM the til^rgy, a princijial 
part 6f thje often libU quatre! between the khigafid 
thofe ;mimfter^ had turned. Front the dine of 
the authorissed publication of this libel, fome of the 
manoeuvres long and uniformly porfued for th^ 

king^s 
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Idng's depofition bf^camc mcMre and more evident 
and declared. 

The tenth of Auguil catne on, and in the mar^ 
^er in which Roland had predi^^ed: it \ras followed 
by the fkm^ coniequences — ^The king was depfofcd, 
titer crud maflacre$, in the courts and the apart** 
inent3 of his palace, and in almoft all parts of the 
^ty. In reward of his treaibn to his old mafter^ 
Roland was by his new maimers named minifter of 
the home department. 

The ma^ac^es of the fecond of September were 
begotten by the mafiacres of the tenth of Augufi:« 
"Hi^y were univerfally fbrefeen and hourly cXf 
pe<^od. During this ihort intarval between the 
two murderous fceiies, the furies^ male and female, 
caried out hayoek as loudly and as fixedly as ever. 
IThe ordinary jails were «U; fiUed with prepared 
viftims; and when Ihey overflowed^ churches were 
turned into jails* At this tdme the rdentlefe Ro- 
land had the. care of the: general police j hei had 
for his colleague the bloody Dantonjiwhp was mi- 
aifter of juftice:r^he infidious ^Petion was mayor 
of Paris — the treacherous Ma«ujd was procurator 
of the Ccomnonrhall. This magifirat^sb (fomd or 
all of them) were evidently the authors; <if this 
mailacre. Left the national guards fhouldi by their 
yery name^ he reminded of thek dijtyin priferving 
the Uvesof their lellow citizens^the comnuuicoun- 

cU 
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cil of Paris, pretending that it was in vain to think 
' ' of refifting the murderers (although in truth nei- 
ther their numbers nor their arms were at all for- 
midable) obliged thofe guards to draw the charges 
from their myfquets, and took away their bayonets* 
One of their journalifts, and according to their fa- 
Ihion, one of their leading ftatefmen, Gorfas men- 
tions this faft in his newfpaper, which he formerly 
called the Galley Journal. The title was well fuited 
to the paper and its author. For fome felonies he 
had been fentenced to the gallies; but by the be- 
nignity of the late king, this felon (to be: one day 
advanced to the rank of a regicide) had been par- 
doned and releafed at the interceffion of the am- 
bafladors of Tippoo Sultan. His gratitude was fuch 
as might naturally have been expefted ; and it has 
lately been rewarded as it deferved. This libe- 
rated galley-flave was taifed, in mockery of all 

criminal law, to be minifter of juftice: he became 
from his elevation a more confpicuous objed of 
accufation,and he has fince received the punifliment 
of his former crimes in profcription and death* 

It will be a{ked, how the minifter of the home 
department was employed at this crifis ? The day 
after the maflacre had commenced Roland appear- 
ed, but not with the powerful apparatus of a pro- 
tecting magiftrate, to refcue thofe who had fur- 
vived the flaughter of the firft day: nothing of 
this* On the third of September (that is the day 

Vol. VII. X after 
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after the commencement of the maflacrc)* he 
writes a long, elaborate, verbofe epiftle to the af- 
fembly, in ^hlch, after magnifying, according to 
the bon ton of the revolution, his own integrity, 
humanity, courage, and patriotifm, he firft direftly 
juftifies all the bloody proceedings of the tenth of 
Auguft. He confiders the flaughter of that day 
as a nccefiary meafure for defeating a confpiracy, 
winch (with a fuD knowledge of the falfebood of 
his affertion) he afferts to have been formed for a 
mafiacre of the people of Paris, and which he more 
than infinuates, was the work of his late unhappy 
mailer, who was univerfally known to carry his 
dre2td of fliedding the blood of his moft guilty 
fubje^ts to an excefs. 

" Without the day of the tenth," fays he, " it 
** is evident that we fhould have been loft. ' The 
** court, prepared for a long time, waited for the 
" hour which was to accumulate all treafons, to 
•* difplay over Paris the ftandard of death, and to 
" reign there by terrour. The fcnfe of the people 
" (le fentimcnt) always juft and ready when their 
** opinion is not corrupted, for^faw the epoch 
*• marked for their deftruclion, and rendered it 
*^ fatal to the confpirators.'' He then proceeds, in 
the cant which has been applied to palliate all their 
atrocities from the fourteenth of July, 1789, to the 

• Letter to the National Aflcmbly figncd — The Minijter of 
the interior ROLAND, dated Paris, Sept. 3d, \thtfcar ofUberty. 
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prcfent time; — ^^ It is in the nature of things/* 
continues he " and in that of the human heart, that 

viftory ihould bring with it/ome excefs. The 

fea, agitated by a violent ftorm, roars long after 

the tempeft; but every thing has ^t^ww^j, which 

ought at length to be obfei;yed/' 

In this memorable epiftle, he confiders fuch ex- 
cejfes as fatalities arifing from the very nature of 
things, and confequently not to be punifhed. He 
, allows a fpace of time for the duration of tliefe 
agitations: and left he fhould be thought rigid and 
too fcanty in his meafure, he thinks it may be long. 
But.he would have things to ceafe at length. But 
when, and where? — ^When they may approach his 
own perfon. 

" Tejierday^^ fays he, " the Minifters were de- 
nounced: ^vaguely indeed as to the matter^ becaufc 
" fubjefts of reproach were wanting; but with 
" that warmth and force of affertion, which ftrilce 
" the imagination and feduce it for a moment, and 
" which miflead and deftroy confidence, without 
" which no man fhould remain in place in a free 
*' government. Tejierday^ again^ in an affembly 
"of the prefidents of all the feclions, convoked 
** by the minifters, with a view of conciliating all 
*' minds^ and of mutual explanation, I perceived 
" that dijiruji which fufpe£ls^ interrogates^ and fetters 
*' operations^ 

In this manner (that is, in mutual fufpicions and 

X 2 interrogatories) 
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interrogatories) this virtuofis miniftcr of the horritf 
department, and all the magrftracy of Parrs, fpent 
the firft day of the maflacre, the atrocity of whic& 
has fpread horrour and alarna throughout Europe* 
It does not appear that the putting a ftop to the 
maflacre, had any part in the objeft of their meet- 
ing, or in their confultations when they were met. 
Here was a minifter tremblingly alive to his own 
lafety, dead to that of his fellor citizens, eager to 
preferve his place, and worfe than indifferent about 
its moft important duties^ Speaking of the people, 
he fays, " that their hidden enemies may make 
•* ufe of this agitation^ (the tender appellation^ 
which he give to horrid maflacre) " to hurt their 
beji friends J and their mojl able defender^^ AU 
ready the example begins ; let it refl:rain and arreft 
a juji rage. Indignation carried to its height 
** commences profcriptions which fiJl only on the 

^ S^i^^y^ b^^ *^^ which errour and particular pat 
•* fions may fliortly involve the ht>nejl man/^ 

He faw that the able artificers in the trade and 
myftery of murder did not chufe that their (kill 
fhould be unemployed after their firft work ; and 
that they were full as ready to cut off* their rivals 
as their enemies* This gave him one alarm, that 
was ferious. This letter of Rcdand in every part 
of it lets out the fecret of all the parties in this re- 
volution. Plena rimariun ejl \ hac^ atqiie iliac per- 
fiuit. We fee that none of them condemn the oc- 
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cafional pradice of murder ; provided it is properly- 
applied; provided it is kept within the hounds, 
which each of thofe parties think proper to pre- 
fcribe. In this cafe Roland feared, that if what 
was occafionzdiy ufeful, • fliould become habitual, 
the pradice might go further than was convenient. 
It might involve the beft friends of the laft revolu- 
tion, as it had done the heroes of the firft revolu- 
tion : he feajred that it would not be confined to 
the La Fayettes and Clermont-Tonnerres, the Du- 
ponts and Barnaves., but that it might extend to 
the Briffots and Vergniauxs, to the Condorcets, 
the Petions^ and to bimfelf. Under this appreheri* 
fion there is no doubt that his humane feelings 
were altogether unaffefttd. 

His obfervations on the .maflacre of the precede- 
ing day are fuch as cannot be paffed over: — ^^ YeC- 
^' terday/* faid he, " was a day upon the events of 
^^ which it is perhaps neceffary to leave a veH\ I 
^^ know that the people with their vengeance miri' 
'" gled a fort ofjujlice:^ they did aot take for viftims 
** all who prefented themfelves to their fury.; they 
^' direfted it to them who had for a long t'me bem 
f"^ f pared by the fword of the law, and who they be^ 
•" lieved, from the peril of circumftances, Ihould be 
•*' facrificed without delay. But I know that it is 
eafy to villains and traitors to mifreprefent this 
ej^rvefcence, and that it muft be checked : I 
'* kjnow that we owq to all Frauce the declaration, 

X 3 " that 
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** that the executive power could not forefee or pre* 
" vent this excefs. I know that it is due to the 
" conflituted authorities to place a limit to it, or 
^ confider themfelves as aboliftied." 

In the midft of this carnage he thinks of no- 
thing but throwing a veil over it ; which was at 
once to cover the guilty from punifliment, and to 
extinguilh all compaffion for the fufferers. He 
apologizes for it ; in faft, he juftifies it. He who 
(as the reader has juft feen in what is quoted from 
this letter) feels fo much indignation at ** vague 
" denunciations'* when made againft himfelf, and 
from which he then feared nothing more than the 
fubverfion of his power, is not aihamed to con^. 
fider the charge of a confpiracy to maffacre the 
Parifians brought againft his mafter upon denun- 
ciations as vague as poffible, or rather upon no de- 
jiunciations, as a perfeft juftification of the mon- 
ftrous proceedings againft him. He is not aihamed 
to call the murder of the unhappy priefts in the 
Carmes^ wHo were under no criminal denunciation 
whatfoever, '* a vengeance mingled with ^fort of 
jujiice-y* he obferves that " they had been a long 
time fpared by the fword of the law,'' and calls 
by anticipation all thofe who fhould reprefent this 
" effervefcence*^ in other colours, villains and trai- 
tors: he did not then forefee, how foon himfelf 
and his accomplices would be undef the neceflity 
ofaffuming the pretended charafter of this new 

fort 
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fort of " villany and treafon^^ in the hope of oblite- 
rating the memory of their former rtdlvillanies and 
treafons : — he did not forefee, that in the courfe of 
fix months a formal manifefto on the part of him- 
felf and his faftion, written by his confederate 
Briffot, was to reprefent this ** effervefcence" as an- 
other " St. Bartholomew y^^ and fpeak of it as ** hav- 
ing made humanity Jhudder^ andfullied the Revolu" 
t ion for ever.^^ 

■ , It is very remarkable that he takes ujJon himfelf 
to know the motives of the aflaffins, their policy, 
and even what they " believed.'* How could this 
be if he had no connexion with them ? He praifes 
the murderers for not having taken as yet all the 
lives of thofe who had, as he calls it, *' prefented 
themfelves as viclims to their fury.'* He paints the^ 
miferable prifoners who had been forcibly piled 
upon one another in the church of the Carmelites, 
by his faftion, 2LSpre/enting themfelves as viftims to 
their fury ; as if death was their choice ; or, (allow- 
ing the idiom of his language to make this equi- 
vocail) as if they were by fome 2iccidcr^t prefented to 
the- fury of their aflaffins: whereas he knew, that 
the leaders of the murderers fought thefe pure and 
innocent viftims in the places where they had depo- 
fited them, and werje fure to find them. The very 
feleftion, which he praifes as ^fort ofjuflice temp- 
ering their fury, proves beyond a doubt, the fore- 

* See p. 12, and p. 13, of this tranflation. 
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fight, deliberation, and method with which this 
mailacre was made. He knew that circumftance on 
the very day of the commencement of the mafia* 
cres, when, in all probability, he had begun this 
letter, for he prefented it to the Afiembly on the 
very next, 

Whilft, however, he defends thefe afts, he is 
confcious that they will appear in another light to 
the world. He therefore accjuits the executive 
power, that is, he acquits himfelf (but only by his 
own afl'ertion) of thofe acts " of vengeance mixed 
with a fort rfjujiicey* '^ as an excefs which he could 
neither forefee nor prevent," He could not, he 
fays, forefee thefe ads j when he tells us, the peopi^ 
of Paris had fagacity fo well to forefee the defigns 
of the court on the tenth of Auguft ; to forefee 
them fo well, as to mark the precife epoch on 
which they were to be executed, and to contrive 
to anticipate them on the very day : he could not 
forefee thefe events, though he declares in this very 
letter that victory muji bring with it fome excefs ; 
— ** that the fea roars long after the tempeft,** So 
far as to his forefight. As to his difpofition to 
prevent, if he had forefeen the maflacres pf that 
day; this will be judged by his care in putting a 
flop to the maffacre theja going on. This was no 
matter of forefight, He was in the very midft of 
it, He does not fo much as pretend, that he had 
ttfed any force to put a ftop to it, 3ut if he had 

ufed 
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ufed any, the fanclion given under his hand, to i 
fort of juftice in the murderers, was enough to 
difarm the protecting force. 

That approbation of what they had already done, 
had its natural eflfeift on the executive aifaffins, 
then in the paroxyfm of their fury, as well as on 
their employers, then in the midft of the execution 
of their deliberate cold-blooded fyftem of murder. 
He did not at all diflfer from either of them in the 
principle of thofe executions, but only in the time 
of their duration ; and that only as it affeded him- 
felf. This, though to him a great confideration, 
was none to his confederates, who were at the fame 
time his rivals. They were encouraged to accom- 
plifli the work they had in hand. They did ac- 
complifli it; and whilft this grave moral epiftle 
from a grave minifter, recommending a ceffation of 
their work of ^' vengeance mingled with a fort of 
juftice'* was before a grave affembly, the authors 
of the maflkcres proceeded without interruption in 
th^ir bufinefs for four days together; that is, until 
the feyenth of that month, and until all the victims 
of the firft profcription in Paris and at VerfaiUcs, 
and feveral other places, were immolated at the 
ihriine of the grim Moloch of liberty and equality. 
All the prieftsj all the loyalifts, all the firft eflayifts 
and novices of reyolution in 1789, that could be 
found, were promifcuoufly put to death. 

Through the whok of this long'letter of Roland, 
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it is curious to remark how the nerve and vigour 
of his ftyle, which had fpoken fo potently to his 
fcvereign, is relaxed, when he addreffes himfelf to 
t\ic fans-culottes ; how that ftrcngth and dexterity 
of arm, with which he parries and beatsjdown the 
fcepter, is enfeebled and loft, when he comes to 
fence with the poignard! When he fpeaks to the 

. populace he can no longer be direct. The whole 
compals of the language is tried to find fynonimes 
and circumlocutions for mafiacre and murder. 
Things are never called by their common names. 

' Mafiacre is fometifnes agitation^ fometimes effer^ 
vefcmce^ fometimes excefs ; fometimes too continu- 

> ed an exercife of a revolutionary power. 

However, after what had paffed had been praifcd, 
orex€tifed,or pardoned, he declares loudly againft 
fiich parxxeedings va future. Crimes had pioneered 
and made fmooth the way for the march of the 
virtues; and from that time, order andjuftice, and 
a. facred regard for perfonal property, were to be- 
came the rules for the new democracy. Here Ro- 
land and theBrifibtins leagued for their own pre- 
fervation, by endeavouring to prefer ve peace. 
This fliort ftory will render many of the parts of 
Briffot^s pamphlet, in which Roland's views and 
intentions are fo often alluded to, the more intelli- 
^le in themfelves, and the more ufeful in their 
application by the Englifli reader. 

Under the cover of thefe artifices, Roland, Brif- 

fot, 
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fot,2cnd their party hoped to gain the bankers,mer- 
chants, fubfiantial tradefmen, hoarders of affignats, 
and purchafers of the confifcated lands of the 
clergy and gentry, to join with their party, as hold- 
ing out fome fort of fecurity to the efFeds which 
they poffeffed, whether thefe effeds were the ac- 
quifitions of fair conimerce, or the gains of jobbing 
in the misfortunes of their country, and the 
plunder of their fellow citizens. In this defign the 
party of Roland andBriffot fucceeded in a great de- 
gree. They obtained a majority in the National 
Convention. Compofed however as that Affembly 
is, their majority was far from fteady: but whilft 
they appeared to gain the Convention, and many 
of the outlying departments, they loft the city of 
Paris entirely and irrecoverably; it was fallen into 
the hands of Marat, Robefpierre, and Danton. 
Their inftruments were th^fam-culottes, or rabble, 
who domineered in that capital5and were wholly at 
the devotion of thofe incendiaries, and received^ 
their daily pay. The people of property were of 
no confequence, and trembled before Marat and his 
janiffaries. As that great man had not obtained the 
helm of the ftate, it was not yet come to his turn to 
aft the part of Briffot and his friends, in the affer- 
tion of fubordination and regular government. But 
Robefpierre has furvived both thefe rival chiefs, 
and is now the great patron of Jacobin order. 

To 
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To balince the exorbitant power of Paris (which 
threatened to leave nothing to the National Con^ 
mention, but a chara^er as infignificant as that 
which the firfl aifembly had afiigned to the un» 
hai^ Louis the Sixteenth) the fadion of Briflbt^ 
whole leaders were Roland^ Petion, Vergniaux, 
ijQaard, Condorcet, &c. &c. &c. applied themfelves 
to gain the great conmiercial towns, Lyons.^ Mar<- 
fellies, Rouen, Nantz, and Bourdeaux* There- 
publicans of the Brifibtin defcription, tp whom the 
concealed royalifts, ftiU very numerous, joined 
themfelves, obtained a temporary fuperiority in all 
thefe places. In Bourdeaux, on account of the 
activity and eloquence of fomc of its reprefentar 
lives, this fuperiority was the noofl diftinguifhed. 
This laft dty is feated on the Garonne, or Gironde; 
and being the centre of a department named from 
that river, the appellation of Girondifts was given 
to the whole party. Thefe ^d fome other town* 
declared ftrongly againft the principles of anarchy ; 
and againft the defpotifm of Paris. Numerous ad^ 
cfa-effcS were fent to the Convention, promifing to 
maintain its authority, which the addrefler$ were 
pleafed to confider as legal and conftitutional, 
though chofen, not to compoft an e^^ecutive go- 
vernment, but to form a plan for ^ conftitution, 

In the Convention meafiires were taken to ob- 
tain an armed force from the feveral departments to 

maintaia 
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maintain the freedom of that body, and to provide 
for the perib^al fafety of the members; neither of 
which, from the fourteenth of July 1789 to this 
hour, have been really enjoyed by their affembHes 
fitting under any denomination. 

This fchcme, Which was well coiKeived, had not 
the defired fuccefs. Paris, from which the Conven- 
tion did not dare to move, though fome threats of 
fuch a departure were from time to time thrown 
cut, was too powerful for the party of the Gironde. 
Some of the propofed guards, but neither with re- 
gularity nor in force, did indeed arrive ; they were 
debauched as faft as they came; or were fent to 
the frontiers. The game played by the revolu* 
tionifts in 1789 with refpe<9: to the French guards 
of the unhappy king, was now played againft the 
departmental guards^ called together for the pro- 
tection of the revdlutionifts. Every part of thdir 
own policy comes round, and ftrikes at their own 
J)Ower and their own lives. 

The Parifians, on their part, were not flow in 
taking the alarm. They had juft reafon to apprc^ 
hend, that if they permitted the fmalleft delay, 
they fliould fee themfelves befieged by an army col* 
lecled from all parts of France. Violent threats 
were thrown out againft that city in the ajBTembly* 
Its total deftrudion was menaced. A very re- 
markable expreffion was ufed in thefe debates, 

" that 
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•* that in future times it might be inquired^ on 
•* what part of the Seine Paris had flood/* The 
faidion which rukd in Paris, too bold to be inti- 
midated, and too vigilant to be furprifed, inftantly 
armed therafelves. In their turn they accufed 
the Girondifts of a treafonable defign to break 
the republick one and indivijibley (whofe unity they 
contended could only be preferved by the fupre- 
macy of Paris) into a number of confederate com- 
monwealths. TheGirondin faftion on this account 
rtceived alfo the name oifederalifts. 

Things on both fides haftened faft to extremi- 
ties. Paris, the mother of equality, was herfelf to 
be equalifed. Matters were come to this alterna- 
tive; either that city muft be reduced to a mere 
member of the federative republick, or, the Con- 
vention, chofen, as they faid, by all France, was to 
be brought regularly and fyftematically under the 
dominion of the common-hall, and even of any 
one of the feftionsx)f Paris. 

In this awful conteft, thus brought to iffue, the 
great mother club of the Jacobins was entirely in 
the Parifian intereft. The Girondins no longer 
dared to fhew their faces in that affembly. Nine 
tenths at leaft of the jacobin clubs throughout 
France, adhered to the great patriarchal jacobinierc 
of Paris, to which they were (to ufe their own 
term) affiliated. No authority of magiftracy, judi- 
cial 
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cial or executive, had the leaft weight, whenever 
thefe clubs chofe to interfere; and they chofe to 
interfere in every thing, and on every occafion* 
All hope of gaining them to the fupport of pro- 
perty, or to the acknowledgement of any law but 
their own will, was evidently vain, and hopelefs. 
Nothing but an armed infurreftion againft their 
anarchical apthority, could anfwer the purpofe of 
the (Sirondins. Anarchy was to be cured by re- 
bellion, as it had been caufed by it, 
- As a preliminary to this attempt on the jacobins 
and the conunons of Paris, which it was hoped 
would be fupported by all the remaining property 
of France, it became abfolutely neceflary to prepare 
a manifefto, laying before the publick the whole 
policy, genius, charafter, and condud of the f>arti- 
fans of club government. To make this expofition 
as fully and clearly as it ought to be made, it was 
of the fame unavoidable necefSty to go through a 
feries of tranfadtions, in which all thofe concerned 
in this revolution, were at the feveral periods of 
their aftivity, deeply involved. In confequence of 
this defign, and under thefe difficulties, BrilTot 
prepared the following declaration of his party, 
which he .executed with no fmall ability; and in 
this manner the whole myftery of the French re- 
volution was laid open in all its parts. 

It is almoft needlefs to mention to the reader 

the 
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the fate of the defign to which this pamphlet was 
to be fubfervient. The Jacobins of Paris were iiiore 
prompt than their adverfiiries. They were the 
^cadicft to refort to what La Fayette calls the inojl 
f acred of all duties^ that of infurredion. Another acra* 
of holy infurredion, commenced the thitty-firft 
of laft May. As the firft fruits of that infurreftion 
grafted on infurreftion, and of that rebellion im- 
proving upon rebellion, the lacred irrefponfible 
charafter of the members of the Convention was 
laughed Xo fcorn. They had themfelves fhcwn 
in their proceedings againft the late king, how 
little the mod fixed principles are to be rdied 
upon, in their revolutionary conftitution. The 
members of the Girondin party in the Convention, 
were feized upon or obliged to fave themfelves by 
flight. The unhappy author of this piece, with 
twenty of his aflbdates, fuffered together on the 
fcafFold, after a trial, the iniquity of which puts 
all defcription to defiance* 

The Englifih reader will draw from this work of 
Briffot, and from the refult of the laft ftruggles of 
this party, fome ufeful leffons. He will be enabled 
to judge of the information of thofe, who have un- 
dertaken to guide and enlighten us, and who, for 
reafons beft known to themfelves, have chofen to 
paint the French revolution and its confequences 
in brilliant and flattering colours.— They will 

know 
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know how to appreciate the liberty of France^ 
which has been fo much magnified in England. 
They will do juftice to the wifdom, and goodnef^ 
of their fovereign and his parliament, who have 
put them in a ftate of defence, in the war auda* 
cioufly made upon us, in favour of that kind of 
liberty* When we fee (as here we muft fee) in 
their true colours the character and policy of out 
enemies, our gratitude will become an aftive prin- 
ciple. It will produce a ftrong and Jealous co* 
operation with the efforts of our government, in 
favour of a conftitution under which we enjoy ad- 
vantages, the full value of which, the querulous 
Weaknefs of human nature requires fometimes the 
c^pcTirturiity ef a comparifon, to underftand and to 
relifh. 

Our confidence in thofe who watch for the 
publick will not be leflened. We fhall be fenfiblc 
that to alarm us in the late circumftances of our 
affairs, was not for our moleftation, but for our 
fecurity. We fliall be fenfible that this alarm was 
'not ill-timed — and that it ought to have been 
giverl, as it was given, before the enemy had time 
fully to mature and accomplifli their plans, for re- 
ducing us to the condition of France, as that con- 
dition is faithfully and without exaggeration de- 
fcribed in the following work. We now have our 
arms in our hands j we have the means of oppofing 
Vol. VIL Y the 
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the fenfe, the courage^ and the rtfourc^s 6f Eng« 
land, to the deepeft, the ihoft craftily devifed, the 
bcft combined, and the moft extenfive defign, that 
ever was carried on fincc the beginning of the 
world, againft all f)roperty, all order, all religion, 
all law, and all real freedom. 

The reader is requefted to attend to the part of 
this pamphlet which relates to the conduft of the 
Jacobins, with regard to the Auftrian Netherlands, 
which they call Belgia, or Belgium. It is from page 
fcvcnty-two to page eighty-four of this tranflation^ 
Here the views and defigns upon all their ndgh-^ 
bours are fully difplayed. Here the whole myftery of 
their ferocious poUticks is laid open with theutmoft 
deamefs. Here the manner in which they would 
treat every nation^ into which they could introduce 
tlldr dodrines and influence is diftincHy marked. 
We fee that no nation was out of danger, and wc 
fee what the danger was with which every nation 
was threatened. The^Titer of this paitiphlet throws 
the blame of feveral of the moft violent of the pro- 
ceedings on the other party. He and his friends, 
at the time alluded to, had a majority in the Na- 
tional Aflembly. He admits that neither he nor 
they ever publickly oppofed thefe meafures j but he 
attributes their filence, to a fear of rendering them- 
felves fufpeded. It is moft certain, that whether 
from fear, or from approbation, they never difco- 

vcrcd 
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vered any diflike of thofc prbceedings, till Ehi- 
ttlourier was driven from the Netherlands* But 
ivhatever their motive was, it is plain that the moft 
Violent is, and fihce the revolution has always been, 
the pf edcniinant party. 

If EtjTdpe could not be faved without our Inter- 
pofitioh, (moft certainly it could not) I am fure 
there is not an Englifliman^ who would not bluflt 
to b6 left out of the geneiral efFott mide in favour 
of the general fafety. But we art not fecCndary 
parties in this war; we are principal in the danger y 
and ought to be principals iri the exertion. If any 
Engli'fhman afks whether the defigns of the French 
afiaflins are confined to the fpot of Europe which 
they actually defolate, the citizen Briffot, the au- 
thor of this book, and the author of €he^ declara- 
tion of war againft England, will give him his an- 
fwer* He will find in this book, that the repub- 
licans' are divided into factions, full of the moft fu- 
rious and deftruftive animofity againft each other: 
but he will find alfo that there is one point iri 
which they perfcftly agree-— that they are all ene- 
mies alike, to the government of all other nations, 
and only contend with each other about the means 
of propagating their tenets, and extending their 
empire by conqueft. 

. It is true, that in this prefent work, which the 
author profefledly defigned for an appeal to fo- 

Y 2 reign 
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reign nations and pofterity, he has dreffed up the 
philofophy of his own &£libn in as decent a garb as 
he eould to make her appearance in publick; but 
through every difguife her hideous figure may be 
diftincUy feen. If, however, the reader ftill wiihes 
to fee her in all her naked deformity, I would fur- 
ther refer him to a private letter of Briffot written 
towstrds the end of the laft year, and quoted in a 
hte very able pamphlet of Mallet du Pan. " We 
muft,*' (fays our philofopher) " fet fire to the four 
*' comers of Europe ;** in that alone is otir fafety* 
*• Dumourier cannot fuit us. I always diftrufted 
** him. Miranda is the general for us ; he under* 
** {lands the revolutionary power ^ he has courage, 
** lights^ &c."* Here every thing is fairly avowed 
in plain language. The triumph of philofophy is 
the univerfal conflagration of Europe ; the only 
real diflatisfaftion with Dtimourier is a fufpi- 
cion of his moderation ; and the fecret motive of 
that preference which in this very pamphlet the 
author gives to Miranda, though without aifigning 
his reafons, is declared to be the fuperior fitneis of 
that foreign adventurer for the purpofes of fubver- 
fion and deftruAion. — On the other hand, if there 
can be any man in this country fo hardy as to un« 

♦ Sec the tranflation of Mallet Du Pan's work printed for 
Owen, page 53. 
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dertafce the defence or the apology of the fnrefent 
monfirous ufurpers of France; and if it fliould be 
laid in their favour, that it isnot juft to credit the 
charges of their enemy Briffot againft them, wha 
have a^ually tried and condemned him on the 
very fame charges among others ; we ard luckily 
&pplied with the heft poflible evidence in fupport of 
this part of his book againft them: it comes from 
amongthfimfelves. CamiUe D^fmoulins publi&ed 
the ^' Hiftory of the Briffotins** in anfwer to. this 
very adi[£re& ofiBriflbt* It was the counter-mani- 
fefto of the laft Holy revolution of the thirty-firft o£ 
May; and the flagitious orthodoxy of his writings 
at Chat period has been admitted in the late fcru-* 
liny of him by the J;acobin dub, when they {aved 
hioai from that guillotine ^' which te grazed.? In 
the beginaang of his work he difplays " the talk of 
gl6ry,*' as he calls it, which prefenteditfelf at the 
opening: of the Convention. All is fummed up in 
two points : ^' to create the French republick, and 
^ to diforganize Eur ape 'j perhaps to purge it of its 

tyrants by the eruption of the vokdnick principles of 
' equality *.^*^ The coinddeioceis exadl; the proof 
is complete and irrefiftible. ^ 

In a caufb like this, and in a time like the pre-p 

r * ^e the l^anflatioa of .thq Hiftpry of the Briffotins, by Ca- 
millc Defnxoulins, printed for Owen, p. 2» 
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fcnt, there is no neutrality. Thejr who arc not 
. aftivdy, and withdixifion and energy, againft ja- 
cobinifm, are its partilans. They who do not 
- dread it, love it. It cannot be viewed with indit 
Cerence. It is a thing made to produce a power- 
ful impreflion on the feelings. Such is the^ature 
of jacpbini&n, fuch \% the nature of man, that this 
fyftem muft be regarded either with enthuIiaiUck 
admiration, or with the higheft degree of detefta- 
tion, refentment, and horrour. 

Another great leflbn maybe taught by this book, 
and by the fortune of the author, and his party: 
I mean a leflbn drawn from the confequences of 
engaging in daring innovations, from an hope tliat 
we may be able to limit their mifchieyous operation 
at our pleafure, and by our policy to fecure our*^ 
(elves againft the effed of the evil examples we 
hold out to the world. This leflbn is taughf 
through almoft all the important pages of hiiiory ; 
but never has it been taught fo clearly and fo aw« 
folly as at this hour. The revolutionifb who have 
juft fufiered an ignominious death, under the fen- 
tence of the revolutionary tribunal (a tribunal 
compofed of thofe with whom they had triumphed 
in the total deftruftion of the ancient government) 
were by no means ordinary men, or without very 
confiderable talentfs and tefources. But with all 
their talents and refources, and the apparent mo* 

mentary 
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tnentary extent of their power, we fee the feite of 
their projefb, their power, and their perfons. Wc 
fee before our eyes the abfurdity of thinking to 
eftablifli order upon principles of confufion, or 
with the m^erials and inftruments of rebellion, to 
build up a_ foUd ;and (lable government. i 

Such partifans of a republick amongft us, as may 
not have the worft intentions, will fee, that the 
principles, the plans, the manners, the morals, and 
the whple fyftem of France, is altogether as adverfe 
to the formation and duration qf any ^rational 
fcheme of ^ republick, as it is jto that of a monarchy 
.abfolute or limited. It is indeed a fyftem which 
can only anfwer the purpofes of robbers ai^d mur- 
derers^ 

The tranflator has only to fay for himfdf, that 
he has found fome difficulty in this verfion. Hi3 
original author, through hafte, perhaps j or through 
the perturbation cff a mii^d filled with a great and 
arduous enterprife, is often obfcure^ TJf^ere are 
fome pafTages too, in which his language requires 
to be first tranflated into French, at leaft into fuch 
French ^s the academy woijld |n former times have 
tolerated. He writes with . great force and viva- 
city; but the language, like every thing elfein his 
country, ^as undergone a revolution. The tranf- 
lator thought it beft to be as literal as poffiblc ; 
conceiving f^ch a tranflation would pejrhaps be the 

y 4 mqft 
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moft fit to convey the autlior'5 peculiar mode of 
thinking. In this way the tranflator has no cre« 
dit for ftyle; but he makes it up in fidelity. In- 
deed the facb and obfervations are fo much more 
important than the ftyle, that no apology is wanted 
for producing them in apy intelligible manner* 



APPENDIX. 

l^The Addrefs of M. BaisSdT lo his Conftituents being now 
alcnoil forgotten, it has been thought right to add, as an Appta* 
dix, that part of it to which Mr. Burke {)olnts our particular 
attention, and upon which he fo forcibly comments in his pre« 
face.] 

# # * # rr^ HREE forts of anarchy have ruined our 
JL affairs in Belgium. 

The anarchy of the adminiftration of Pache, 
which has completely diforganized the fupply of 
our armies y which by that diforganization reduced 
the army of Dumourier to flop in the middle of its 
conquefts ; which ftruck it motionlcfs through the 
monthsof November and December; which hin- 
dered it* from joining Bournonville and Cuftinc, 
and from forcing the Pruffians and Auftrians to re- 
pafs the Rhine, and afterwards from putting them- 
felves in a condition to invade Holland fooner than 
they did. 

To thi? ftate of minifterial anarchy, it is neceffary 
to join that other anarchy whi^h diforganized the 
troops, and occafioned their habits of pillage; and 
laftly, that anarchy which created the revolutionary 
power, and forced the union to France of the 
countries we had invaded, before thir^gs were ripe 
for fuch a meafure. 

Who 
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Who could, however, doubt the frightful evild 
that were occafioned in our armies by that doftrine 
of anarchy which under the fhadow of equality of 
rigbt^ would cftabUfli equality of fad? ThiJy i$ uni- 
verfal cquaUty, the fcourge of fociety, as the other 
ig the fupport of fociety. An anarchkal dodrine 
which would level all things, talents, and ignorance, 
virtues, and vices, places, ufages, and fervices •, a 
docbrine which begot thj^t fatal projeft of organiz- 
ing the army, prefepted by Dubois de Crance, to 
whi^ it will be indebted for a complcat diforgani- 
sation. 

Mark the date of the prefentation of the fyftem 
of this equality of fa£t, entire equaUty. It had been 
proje£i;cd and decreed even at the very opening of 
the Dutch capipaign^ If any projed could en? 
pourage th^ want of difcipline in jthe foldiers, any 
fcheipe could dlfguft and banifh good officers, and 
throw all things into confufion at the noioment 
when order alone could give viftory, it is this pto- 
jeft, in truth fo ftubbornly defended by the anar^ 
^hift^, and tranfplanted into their ordinary taftick. 

How could they exped that there Ihould exift 
any difcipline, any fubordination,when even in the 
camp they permit motions, cenfures, and dcnua- 
ciations of officers, and of Generals? Does not 
fuch a diforder deftroy all the refped that is due 
to fuperiours, and all the mutual confidence with.- 
put whicli fuccefs cannot be hoped for?. For the 

fpirit 
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i^irit of diOruft makes the foldier fufpicious, and 
intimidatea the general. The firft difcerns tre^foa 
in every "danger ; the fecond, always placed ber 
tween the noceffity of conqucft, and the image of 
the fcafFold, dares not raife himfelf to bold concepi- 
tion, and thofe heights of courage which eleftrify 
s^n army j^nd enfure yiftory. Turenne, ia our 
timo, would have carried his head to tl^ fcafibld; 
for he wa§ fometimes beat: but the reafon why he. 
more frequently conquered was, that his difcipline 
was feyerie i It was, that his foldiers -confiding in his 
t^cnts, never muttered difcontent inftead of fighti- 
iog, — ^Without reciprocal confidence between the- 
foldier and the general, there can be no army, no 
vi<5tory, iefpecially in a free government. 

Is it not to the fame fyftem of anarchy, of equa* 
llfa'tion, and want of fubordination, which has been 
recommended in fome clubs, and defended even in 
the Convention, that we owe the pillages, the mur^- 
ders, the enormities of all kinds which it was diffi^ 
cult for the officers to put a flop to, from the gene- 
ral fpirit of infubordination; exceffes which have 
rendered the French name odious to the Belgians? 
Agfiia, is it not to this fyftem* of anarchy, and of 
robbery, that we are indebted for the revolutionary 
power, which has fo juftly aggravated the hatred of 
the Belgians againft France? 

What did enlightened republicans think before 
the tenth of Auguft, men who wifhed for liberty, 
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not only for their own country ^ but for all Europe? 
They believed that they c6uld generally ejiablijh it^ by 
exciting the governed againji the governors, in letting 
ibi people fee the faciUty and the (Advantages of fucb 
ktfurredions^ 

But how can the people be led to tha;t point ? 
By the example of good government eftabliflied 
sonong uaj by the example &i order; by the care 
df fpreadmg nothing but moral ideas aniong theili; 
to refpeft their properties and their 'tights; ta 
tc£ptdi their prejudices, even when we combat 
them; by difintereftedne&' in defending the 
people, by a zeal to oi^tend t}ie fpirit of liberty 
amongft them. '' 

This fyftem was at firft foUo\^'^jed.* E:«cellent 
pamphlets from the pen of Condorcet prepared the 
ptople for liberty ; the tenth of Auguft, the repub- 
lican decrees, the battle of Valmy, the retreat of 
the Pruffians, the viAory of Jemappe,-all fpoke in. 
^our of France ; all was rapidly deftroyed hy-the 
revolutionary power. Without* doubt, good inten- 
tions m2^ the majority of the Affembly adc^ it; 
they would plant the tree of liberty in a foreign foil, 
under the {hade of a people already free. Tathe 
eyes of the people of Belgium it feemed but the 
maflk of a new foreign tyranny. < This, opinion was 

* The mcxf^ fedltiousiltbels upon all go^crnmciits, in order 
to excite infurrediQn in Sp^in, Holland, and other countries. 
TraiiJlaioT* 
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erroneous^ I will fuppofe it for a moment; but 
ftill this opinion of Belgium deferved to be confi- 
dered. In general we have always confidered our 
own opinions and our own intentions, rather than 
the people whofe caufe we defend. We have 
given thofe people a will ; that is to fay, we have 
more than ever alienated them from liberty- 
How could the Belgick people believe themfelvcs 
free, fince we exereife for them, and over them, the 
rights of fovereignty ; when without confulting 
them, we fupprefs all in a mafs, their ancient 
ufages, their abufes, their prejudices, thofe difles 
of fociety which without doubt are contrary to the 
fpirit of liberty, but the utility of whofe deftru^ioit 
was not as yet proved to them ? How could they 
believe themfelves free^ and fovereign, when we 
made them take fuch an oath as we thought fit, as 
a teft to give them the right of voting? Hovsr 
could they believe themfclves free, when openly 
defpifing their religious worfhip, which religious 
worfliip that fuperftitious people valued beyond 
their liberty, beyond even their life ; when we pro- 
fcribed their priefts ; when we banifhed them from 
their affemblies, where they were in the praftice of 
feeing them govern; when we feized their reve- 
nues, their domains, and riches, to the profit of the 
nation ; when we carried to the very cenfer thofe' 
hands which they regarded as profane? Doubtlefs 
thefe operations were founded on priiiciples ; but 

thofe 
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thofe principles ought to have had the conferit of 
the Belgians, before they were carried into praftice^ 
otherwife they neceflarily became our moft cruel 
enemies. 

Arrived ourfelves at the laft bounds of liberty 
and equality, trampling under our feet all human 
fuperftitions, (after, however, a four years war with 
them,) we attempt all at once to raife to the fame 
eminence, men, ftrangers even to the firft elemen* 
tary principles of liberty, and plunged for fifteen 
hundred years in ignorance and fuperftition ; we 
wUhed to force men to fee, when a thick cataract 
covered their eyes, even before we had removed 
that catara6i; we would force men to fee, whofe 
duUnefs of character had raifed a mift before their 
eyes, and before that charafter was altered.* 

Do you believe that the doftrine which how 
prevails in Francewould have found manypartifiins^ 
among us in 1789? No; a revolution in ideas, and 

in . 

^ It may not be amifs once for all to remark on the flyle of 
all the philofophical politicians of France. Without any dif- 
tindion in their fevera] fcdls and parties, they agree in treating 
all nations who will not conform their government, laws, man- 
ners, and religion, to the new Frerfch faihion, as an herdofJIaveSn 
They confider the content with which men live under thofe go* 
vernments as flupidit}', and all attachment to religion, as the tf- 
fe6ls of the groflcft ignorance. 

The people of the Netherlands, by their conflitution, arc af 
much entitled to be called free, as any nation npon earth. The 

Atidriao 
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in prejudices, is not made with that rapidity ; it 
moves gradually: it does not efcalade. 

Philofophy does not infpire by violence, nor by 
feduftion, nor is it the fword that begets love of 
Kberty. 

Jofeph the Second alfo borrowed the language of 
philofophy when he wi£hed to fupprefs the monks 
in Belgiuna, and to feize upon their revenues. 
There was feen on him a mafk only of philofophy, 
covering the hideous, countenance of a greedy deC- 
pot, and the people ran to arms. Nothing better 
than another kind of defpcftifm has been feen in 
the revolutionary power* 

Auflnan government (until fome wild attempts the emperoor 
Jofeph made on the French principle, but which have been fincc 
abandoned by the court of Vienna,) has been remarkably mild. 
No people were more at their eafe tlian the Flcmifli fubjeds, 
parrtkularly the lower clafles. ^It is curious to hear this g4*ea£ 
eculiil talk of -couching the cataract by which the NetherJandt 
were blinded, and hindered from feeing, in its pi'oper cojours, 
the beautiful vifion of the French Republick, which he hat 
hi mfelf painted with fo maderly an hand. That people f&uA 
needs be dull, blind, and brutalized by fifteen hundred years of 
fliperilition, (the time elapfed (ince the introduftion ofChriftia- 
nity amongft them) who could prefer their ibrmcr Hate to the 
frefent Jlatt if France! The reader will remark, that the only 
difference between Eri^ot and his adverfaries, is in iht^ mode f£ 
' bringing other nations into the pale of the French Republick-* 
Tbej would abolifh, the order and clafles of Ibciety and all reli- 
gion at a ilroke ; Briflbt would have juft the fame thing done, 
but with more adJrefs and management Tra/tfafcr, 

We 
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We have feen in the commiilioners of iht Ni* 
tional Convention,notliingbutpro-coniuls working 
the mine of Belgium for the profit of the French 
nation ; feeking to conquer it for the fovereign of 
Paris ; either to aggrandize his empire, or to (hare 
the burdens of the debts, and fiirnilh a rich prize 
to the robbers who domineered in France. 

Do you believe the Belgians have ever been the 
dupes of thofe well-rounded periods, which they* 
vended in the pulpit, in order to familiarize them 
to the idea of an union with France? Do you be* 
fieve they were ever impofed upon by thofe votes 
and rcfolutions,made by what is called acclamation, 
for their union,of which corruption paid one part,* 
and fear forced the remainder? Who, at this tira^ 
of day, is unacquainted with the fprings and wires 
of their mifcrable puppet fliew? JV/jo does not know 
the farces of primary ajfemblies^ compofed ofaprejident^ 
of ajecretary^ arid offome aJJifiantSy wbofe days* work 
was paid for ? No ; it is not by means which be- 
long only to thieves and defpots that the founda* 
tions of liberty can be laid in an enflaved country* 
It is not by thofe means, that a newborn republick^ 
a people who know not yet the elements of repub- 
lican governments, can be united to us. Even 
flaves do not fuflferthemfelves to be feduced by fiich 
artifices j and if they have not the ftrength to refift, 

♦ See the Correfpondencc of Dumourier, efpccially the letter 
of the 1 2th of March. 

they 



they have at kaft the £enfe to know how to appre- 
tiate the value of fuch an attempt* 

If we would attach the Belgians tons, we mud 
at leaft eidighten their minds by good writings ; we 
'muft fend to them m^^o^^r/^x, and not defpotick 
(;ommiiIioners«^ We ought to give thcan time 
to fee; to perceive by themiHves the advantages 
of liberty ; the unhappy effects of fuperftition ; the 
&tal fplrit of prlelihood. And whilfl we waited 
fox this moral revolution,, we iUo^ld have accq)ted 
Uie offers which they inceflantly repeated, to join 
to the French army, an army of 50,000 men; to 
entertain them at their own expence: and to ad* 
vance to France, the fpecie of which ihe flood in 
need. 

But have we ever fcen thofe fifty thoufand fol* 
diers who were to join our army, as fpon as the 
ftandard of liberty fhould be difplayed in Belgium? 
Have we ever feen thofe treafures which they were 
to count into our hands? Can we either accufe 
the fterility of their country, or the penury of their 
treafure, or the coldnefs of their love jfor liberty? 
Ko ! defpotifm and anarchy, thefe are the benefits 
which we have tranfplanted into their foil. We 

• They have not a^ yet proceeded farther with regard to the 
EngUth dominions. Here we only fee as yet the good writings of 
Paine, and of his learned aflbciates, and the labours of the mij^ 
fionary clubs, and other zealous inilrudors. Tranjktor. 

VoJL. VIL Z iiave 
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have acted, we have fpoken like mafters; and ^m 
that time we have found the Flemings nothing but 
jugglers, who made the grimace of liberty for mo- 
ney ; . or flaves, who in their hearts curfed their new 
tyrants. Our commiifioners addre^ them in this 
fort; " you have nobles and priefts among you,^ 
" drive them out without delay, or we will neither 
" be your brethren nor your patrons.'* Th^^y an-;^ 
fwered, ^ve us but time; only leave to us the^ 
care of reforming ihefe infHtutions. Our anfwer 
to them was, " No! it muft be at the nrmment; it* 
^* muft be on the fpot^ or:\pe mil treat youas ene-> 
^^ mies ; we will abandon you to the refentment of 
*^ the Auftrians.*' 

What could the difarmed Belgians objeft to all 
this, furrounded as they were by feventy thoufand 
men? They had only to hold their tongues, and to 
bow down their heads before their mafters ! They 
did hold their tongues, and their filence is received 
jis a fincere and free aflcnt. 

Have not the ftrangeft artifices been adopted to 
prevent that people from retreating, and to con- 
ftrain them to an union ? It was forefeen, that as 
long as they were unable to effeft an union, the 
ftates would prefer ve the fupreme authority amongft 
themfdves. Under pretence, therefore, of relieving 
the people, and of exercifing the fovereignty in 
their right, at one ftroke they aboliihed all the 

duties 
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4uties and taxes; they fliut up all the treafuries. 

From that time no more receipts; no moi e publick 

money; no more means of paying; the lalaries of 

any man in office appointed by the ftates. Thus 

was anarchy organized amongft the people, that 

"they might be compelled to throw themfdtves into 

our arms. It became neceflary for th(& who ad- 

miniftered their aflfairs, under the penalty of being 

'cxpofed to fedition, and in order to avoid their 

'thit)ats being cut, to have recourfe to the treafury 

'of France. What did they find in this treafury? 

ASSIGN ATS. ^Thefe Affignats were advanced 

at par to Bel^um. By this means, on the one 
hand, they naturalized this currency in that coun- 
tiry ; and on the other, they expefted to make a 
good pecuniary tranfaction. Thus it is that covet- 
oufiiefs cut its throat with its own hands. The 
'$(^lgians havefeen in this forced introduction of ajftg* 
natSj itothing but a double robbery; and they have 
"only the more violently hated the -union with 

'France. " • 

Recolleft the fojicitude of the Belgians on that 
'jfubjea. With What earneftnefs did they conjure 
you to take off a retroactive effeft from thefe affig- 
^riats, and to prevent them from being applied to 
the payment of debts that were contracted anterior 
to the union ? 

Did not this language energetically enough fig- 

Zi nify 
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Bify that they looked, uppn the affignats as a Ic- 
profy, and the union as a deadly contagion ? 

And yet what ragard was paid to fo juft a de- 
mand? It was buried in the conunittee of finance, 
Thjit committee wanted to ^lake anarchy the 
me^s of an union. They only bufied themfelves 
in making the Belgick provinces fubfervient to 
their finances. 

Cambpn (aid loftily before the Belgians them- 
felves, the Belgian war cofis us hundreds of n>il- 
lions. Their ordinary revenues, and even fomc* 
extraordinary taxes, will not anfwer to qur reini* 
burfenients; and yet we have occafiqn for them, 
'[('he mortgage of our afiignats draws near its cn4« 
What n^uft be done ? Sell the church property of 
i^rabant. There is a mortgage of two thoufan^l 
millions (eighty niillions fterling.) How fliajl we 
get pofleflion of them ? By an immediate Unioi^. 
Infbintly they dea^e^d this Union. Men's min4^ 
were not difpofed to it. What doe3 it fignifjr? Lc^t 
us make them vote by means of money. Without 
delay, therefore, they fecretly order the minifter of 
foreign affairs to difpofe of four or five hundrect 
thoufi^nd livres (2o,oool. fterling) to make the va^ ' 
^gabmds of Brufels drunk j and to buy profelyie^ f9 
the union in all thejtates^ But even th^fe means,, 
it was faid, will obtain but a weak minority in our 
favour. What does that fi^nify ? Revolutions Jaid 
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they^ are made only by minorities. It is the minority 
which has made the revolution of France ; // is a mi' 
nority which has made the people triumph. 

The Bel^ck provinces were not fufficient to fa- 
tisfy the voracious cravings of this financial fyfteift. 
Cambon wanted to unite every thing, that he might 
fell every thing. Thus he forced the union of 
Savoy ; in the war with Holland, he law nothing 
but gold to fei^e on, and affignats to fell at par.* 
Po not let us diifemble, faid he one day to the 
committee of general defence, in prefehce even of 
the patriot deputies of Holland, you have no eccle- 
fiaftical goods to offer us for our indemnity. — IT 
IS A REVOLUTION IN THEIR COUNTERS 
AND IRON CHESTS,t that muft be made 
amongft the Dutch* The word was faid, and the 
bankers Abema and Vanjiaphorji underftood it. 

* The faqie thing will happen in Savoy. The pcrfecutioh 
of the clergy has foured people's minds. The Commiflaries 
reprefent them to us as good Frenchmen. I pat them to the 
proof. Where arc the legions? How, thirty thoufand Sa- 
voyards-^are they not armed to defend, in concert with us, 
their liberty ? Brfjfot. 

f Poriefiicittc — is the word in the originail. It fignifies all 
moveable property which may he reprefented in bonds> notes, 
bills, (locks, or any fort of publick or private fecarities. I do 
liot know of a'iingle word in Engliih, that anfwers it; I have 
therefore Aibftituted that of Iron Chefts^ lis coming neareit to 
the idea. Tranfator. 

Z3 Do 
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Do you think that that word has not been worth 
an army to the Stadtholder, that it has not cooled 
the ardour of the Dutch patriots, that it has not 
commanded the vigorous defence of Williamftadt ? 

Do you believe that the patriots of Amfterdam, 
when they read the preparatory decree which gave 
France to execution on their goods ; do you be- 
lieve, 'that thofe patriots would not have liked 
better to have remained under the government of 
the Stadtholder, who took from them no more 
than a fixed portion of their property, than to pafs 
under that of a revolutionary power, which would 
make a complete revolution in their bureaus and 
ftrong boxes, and reduce them to wretchedneft 
and rags?* Robbery, and anarchy, inftead of 
encouraging, will always ftifle revolutions. 

But why, they object to me, have not you and 
your friends chofen to expofe thefe meafures in the 
roftrum of the National Convention ? Why have 
you not oppofcd yourfelf to all thefe fatal projefts 
of union ? 

There are two anfwers to make here, one ge- 
neral, one particular. 

You complain of the filence of honeft men! 
You quite forget then, honeft men are the objects 
of your fufpicion. Sufpicion, if it does not ftain 

^ lu the Ofinjinal, les reduire a la San/culoterie. 

the 
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the foul of a courageous man, at leaft arrefts his 
thoughts in their' paflage to hb lips. The fufpi- 
eions of a good citizen, freeze thofe men, whom, 
the cJtIuinny of the wicked Could not flop in theii: 
progrefs. 

You complain of their filence! You forget ;then, 
that you have often eftabliftied an infulting equa- 
lity between them and men covered with crimes, 
and made up of ignominy • — 

You forget then, that you have twenty times 
left them covered with opprobrium by your galle- 
ries, — 

You forget then, that you have not thought 
yourfelves fufficiently powerful to impofe filence 
upon thefe galleries. 

What ought a wife man to do in the midft of 
thefe circumftances ? He is filent. He waits the 
moment when the paflions give way: he waits till 
reafon fhall prefide, and till the multitude ihall 
Jiften to her voice. 

What has been the taftick difplayed during all 
thefe unions ? Cambon, incapable of political cal- 
culation, boafting his ignorance in the diplomat ick, 
flattering the ignorant multitude, lending his name 
and popularity to the anarchifts, feconded by their 
vociferations, denounced inceffantly as counter- 
re volutionifts, thofe intelligent perfons who were 
defirous, atleaft, of having things dif cuffed. To 
pppofe the afts of union, appeared to Cambon an 
: ; i I il Z 4 overt 
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dvert ad df ^eafbu. The tdlh fo mucli ab to re? 
fled and to deliberate) was in his eyes i^ great 
dime. He calumniated our inteifitiMs. The voict 
of every deputy, eipedally my Voice, woilld iufkl-; 
Ubly have been ftifled. There were fpies on the 
very xnoiK^yUables that efcaped Oiu: fijps.**'^^^ 
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LETTER, ^c. 

Beaconsfieldy May 26, 1795. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

I HAVE been told of the voluntary, which, for 
the entertainment of the houfeof loi^ds, has been 
lately played by his Grace the **** of *******^ 
a great deal at my expence, and a little at his own« 
I confefs I fhould have liked the compofition ra- 
ther better, if it had been quite new. But every 
man has his tafte, and his Grace is an admirer of 
antient mufick. 

There may be fometimes too much even of & 
good thing. A toaft is good, and a bumper is not 
bad : but the beft toafts may be fo often repeated 
as to difgufi the palate, and ceafele& rounds of 
bumpers may naufeate and overload the ftomach. 
The ears of the moft fteady-voting politicians may 
at laft be ftunned with three times three. I am 
fure I have been very grateful for the flattering 
remembrance made of me in the toafts of thei re- 
volution fociety, and of other dubs formed on 
the fame laudable plan. After giving the brim- 
ining honours to citizen Thomas Paine, and to 

citizen 
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citizen Dr. Prieftley, the gentlemen of thefe clubs 
feldom failed to bring me forth in my turn, and to 
drink, " Mr. Burke, and thanks to him fox the 
f * difcuflion he has provoked.'* 

I found myfelf elevated with this honour ; for 
even by the coUifion of refiftance, to be the means 
of ftriking out fparkles of truth, if ildt merit, is at 
|caft felicity. 

Here I might have refted. But when I found 
that the great advocate, Mr. Erfkine, condefcended 
to refort to thefe bumper tpafts, as thfe pure and 
exuberant fountains of politicks and pf rhetorick^ 
(as I hear he did, ip three or four fpeeches made 
in defence pf certain worthy citizens) I was ra- 
ther let down a little. Though ftill fbmewhat 
proud of myfelf , I was not quite fo proud of my 
voucher.. Though he is no idolater of fame, in 
(bme way or other, Mr. Erikine will always do 
hinifelf honour. Methinks, howeveir, in follow- 
ing the precedents of thefe toafts, he feemed to 
do more credit to his diligence, as a fpecial pleader,^ 
than to his invention as an orator. To thofe who 
did not know the abundance of his refources. 
both pf genius and erudition, there was fomething 
in it that indicated the want pf a good aflbrtment, 
with ^'egard to richpefs and yariety, in the maga- 
zine pf topicks and common-places,^ which I fup- 
pofe he keeps by him, in imitation of Cicero and 
other renowned declaimers of antiquity. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Er^ne fupplied ibmethijpLg^ I .^low^ frotn 
the ftore3 of hi^ iinjigifiation, in meun^prphofin^ 
the jovial toafta of d^bs, into fplcmn fpecial argu* 
ments at the bar. So fkr the th^og ihdwed talent f 
however Itnuft ftiU prefer the bar qf the Uvern 
to the other bar* The toiifts at the firft hand 
were better than the argupieiits at the fecond. 
Even when the toafts bega^n to grow old ats far- 
cafms, they were waihed down with ftiU older 
pricked ele<^on port; then the acid of the wine 
made fome amenda for the want pf any thing 
piquant in the wit. But when his Grace gave 
them afecond transformation, and brought out 
the vapid fluff, whi^h had wearied the clubs and 
difgufted the courts j the drug inade up pf the 
bottoms of rgeded bottles, all fmelling fo,wch 
fully of the cork and of the calk, and of every 
thing except the honeft old larpp, andwhe^ .$h^ 
lad draught had been farther infqfted . witj^ the 
gaol pollution of the Old Bailey, and was d^tibied 
and brewed, and inefie^aUy flumined agaiainto a 
fenatorial exordium in the houfe of lords, I found 
all the high flavour and mantSng pf my hwouri, 
taftelcfs, flat, and ftale* Unluckily, the new ta?t 
on wine ia felt even in the greateft fortunes, and 
his Grace fubmits tp take up with the heeUt^ps pf 
Mr. Erfldne, 

I have had the ill or good fortune to provoke 
two great men of this age to the publication pf 
their ojiiimons; I mean, citizen Thomas Eaine^ 

and 
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and his Grace the ♦♦••©^••*****. I am not fo 
great a leveller as to put thcie two great men on 
a par, either in the ftate, or the republick of IftU 
ters: but, " the field of glory is a fidd for all." 
It is a large one indeed, and we all may run, God 
knows where, in chace of glory, over the bound- 
lefs expanfe of that wild heath, whofe horizon 
always flies before us. I aflure his Grace (if he 
will yet give me leave to call him fo) whatever 
may be faid on the authority of the dubs, or of 
the bar, that citizen Paine (who, they will have 
it, hunts with me in couples, and who only moves 
^ I xirag him along), has m fufficient adivity in 
his own native benevolelice^o diijpofe and enable 
liim to take the lead for himfelf. He is ready to 
-blafpheme his God, to infult his king, and to libel 
the conftitution of this country, without any pro- 
vocation from me, or suiy encouragonent from his 
Grace. I aiTure him, that I fhall not be guilty of 
the injuftice of ^har^ng Mr. Paine's next work 
againft rdigioR and human fociety, upon his 
Grace's excellent fpeech in the houfe of lords. I 
farther aflure this noble Duke, that I neither en- 
couraged nor provoked that worthy dtizen to 
feek for- plenty, liberty, fafety , juftice or lenity, in 
the famine, in the prifons, in the decrees of con* 
vention, in the revolutionary tribunal, and in the 
guillotine of Paris, ratlier than quietly to take up 
with what he could find in the glutted markets, 
the unbarricadoed ftreets, the drowfy Old Bailey 

judges, 
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judges; or, at worft, rhe airy, wholefome pillory 
of Old England. The choice of country was his 
own tafte. 'fhe writings were the elFecks of his 
own zeal. In fpite of his friend Dr. Prieftley, he 
Wis: a free agent. I admit, indeed, that my praifes 
6f the Britifli government, loaded with all its en^ 
cunibrancesj clogged with its peers and its- beef v 
itsparfons and its pudding; its commons and its^ 
beerj and its dull flavifh liberty of going about 
juft a^ one pleafes, had Something to provoke a 
jockey ^f Norfolk *,^<0e4!ia was infpired with the 
ffefblttt^ ambition d^' becoming a citizen of If ranee, 
to do fomething which might render him worth;^' 
of natiirdizatiori iii that grand afylum of perfe- 
tut'ed merit: foiriething Which fliould intitle him 
to a place in the fcnate of the adoptive country of 
allthe gallant, generous and humane^ This, I fiy. 
Was pofliWe. But the truth is (with gteat defer-^ 
^nce to his Grace I fay it) citizen Paine afted with- 
out any provocation at, all; he afted folely from 
the native impulfes of his own excellent heart. 

His Grace, like an able orator, as he is, begins 
with giving me a great deal of praife for talents 
which I do not poffefe. He does this to intitlc 
himfelf, on the credit of this gratuitous kindnefe, 
to exaggerate my abufe of the parts which his 
bounty, and not that of nature has beftowed upon 

• Mr. Paine U a Norfolk man, from Tbctfoid. 

xne. 
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ine. In this, too,, he has con4efcen4edi to copy 
Mr. Erfkine. Thefe priefts (I hope they will cjfA 
cufe me J I mean priefts of the rights of msm) b^^ 
gin by crowning me with their flowers ^d ibw. 
fiUetSy and bedewing me with their odoms^ a$ ^ 
preface to their knocking me on tb? head vnik 
their confecrated axes. Ihaye injured, fey tbiSyr 
the conftitution ; and I have ab^j^ndgned th^ whjig 
party and the whig principle? that I profqfecj* I 
do not mean, my dear Sir, to defend myfelf ^gainfif 
his Grace. , I have not mi;ii;h.intereft in \srfi$it the 
world fliall think or fay of me; as little Im thdt 
world an intereft in what I ihall think- or -fey o^ 
any one in it; aud I wiih that his Grace had fufn 
fered an unhappy man to enjoy, in his retreat, t^fCt 
melancholy privileges of obfcurity an4 fc^ow. A% 
^ny rate, I have fpoken, and I have written on th$ 
fubje<$. Jf I have written or i^oken fo poorly ^^ 
to be quite forgot, a frefh apology will not jnajkci 
^ more lafting impreflion. " I muft let the tree lia 
" as it falls." ^ Perhaps I muft take fome fhame to 
myfelf. r confefs that I have aded on my own 
principles of government, and not on thofe of hi$ 
Grace, which are, I dare fay, profound anjd wife j 
but which I do not pretend to underftand. As to , 
the party to which he alludes, and which has long 
^aken its leave of me, I believe the principles of 
the book which he condemns, are very conform- 
able to the opinions of njany of the moft confider- 

able 
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able and moft grave in that defcription of politi-r 
cians. A few indeed, who, I admit, arc equally 
refpectable in all points,' differ from me, and talk 
his Gracels language, I am top feeble to contend 
with them. They have the field to themfelves. 
There are others very young and very ingenibusj 
^erfons, who form, probably, the largeft part of 
what his Grace, I believe, is pleafed to confider as 
that party. Some of them were not bom into the 
world, and all of them were children, when I en- 
tered, into that connexion. I give due credit to 
the cenforial brow, to the broad phylafteries, and 
to the impofing gravity of thofe magifterial rabbins 
and doctors in the cabala of political fcience. I 
admit that " wifdom is as the grey hair to xtian, 
" and that learning is like honourable old age." 
But, at a tinie when liberty is a good deal talked 
of, perhaps I might be excufed, if I taught fome- 
thing;q£.the general indocility. It might not be 
furprifing, if I lengthened my chain a link or two, 
and in an age of relaxed ,^cipline, gave a trifling 
indulgence to my own notions. If that could be 
allowed, perhaps I might fometimes (by accident, 
and without an unpardonable crime) truft as much 
to my Own very careful and very laborious, 
though, perhaps, fome\yhat purblind difquifitions, 
as to their foaring, intuitive, eagle-eyed autho- 
rity; but the modern liberty is a precious thing. 
It muft not be profaned by too vulgar an ufe. It 
Vol. VII. A a belongs 
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belongs only to the chofen few, who are born to 
the hereditary reprefentation of the whoh demo^ 
cracy, and who leave nothing at all, no, not the 
ofial, to us poor outcafts of the plebeian race^ 

Amongft thofe gentlemen- who came to autho- 
rity, as foon, or foonei: than they came of age, I 
do not mean to inciude his Grace. With all thoO- 
native titles to empire over our minds which dif- 
tinguifli the others, he has a large fiiare of expe- 
rienee* He certainly ought to underftand tlie 
Britifli conftitution better than I do. He has flu- 
died it in the fundamental part.. For one eleclion 
I have feen,. he has been concerned in twenty* 
Nobody is lefe of a vifionary theorift j nobody has^ 
drawn his fpeculations more from prafticc. Na 
peer has condefcended to fuperintend with more ^ 
vigilance thedeclining franchrfea of the poor com- 
moitSr *' With thrice great Hermes he has out- 
^ watched the bear/' Often have his candles been 
burned to the fnufF, and ^immered and ftunk i» 
the fockets> whilft he '^cw pale at hi* conftitu- 
tional ftudies ;4ong fleeplefs nights has he wafted j 
long, laborious, fhiftlefs journies has he made, and 
great fums has^he expended, in order to fecure 
the purity, the independence, and the fobriety of 
eleftions, and to give a check, if poffible, to the 
ruinous charges that go nearly to the deftruftion 
©f the right of eleftion itfelf. 

Amidft thcfc his labours, hi^ Grace will be 

pleafcd 
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pleafed to forgive me, if my zeal, lefs enlightened 
to be fure than his by midnight lamps and fhidies, 
has prefumed to talk too favourably of this con- 
ftitution, and even to fay fomething founding like - 
approbation of that body which has the honour to 
reckon his Grace at the head of it. Thofe who 
diAike this partiality, or, if his Grace pleafes, this 
flattery of mine, have a comfort at hand. I may 
be refuted and brought to ihame by the moft con- 
vincing of all refutations, a pradHcal refutation. 
Every individual peer for himfelf may fliew that 
I was ridiculoufly wrong ; the whole body of thofe 
noble perfons may refute me for the whole corps. 
If they pleafe, they are more powerful advocates 
againft themfelves, than a thoufand fcribblers like 
me can be in their favour. If I were even pof- 
fefled of thofe powers which his Gjrace, in order 
to heighten my offence, is pleafed to attribute to 
me, there would be little difference. The elo- 
quence of Mr. Erikine might fave Mr. **** from 
the gallows, but no eloquence could fave Mr. 
Jackfon from the effefts' of his own potion.^ 

In that unfortunate book of mine, which is put 
in the index expurgatorius of the modern whigs, \ 
might have fpoken too favourably not only of thofe 
who wear coronets, but of thofe who wear crowns-^ 
Kings however have not only long arms, but ftrong 
ones too. A great northern potentate for inftance, ^ 
is able in one moment, and with one bold ftrokc 
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of his diplomat Ick pen, to eflFace all the volumes 
which I could write in a century, or which the 
mod laborious publicifts of Germany ever carried 
to the fair of Leipfick, as an apology for monarchs 
and monarchy. Whilft I, or any other poor puny 
private fophift, was defending the declaration of 
Pilnitz, his majefty might refute me by the treaty 
of Bafle. Sucli a monarch may deftroy one re- 
publick becaufe it had a king at its head, and he 
may balance this extraordinary act by founding 
another republick that has cut off the head of its 
king. I defended that great potentate for affoci- 
ating in a grand alliance for theprefervation of the 
old governments of Europe ; but he puts me to 
filcnce by delivering up all thofe governments (his 
own virtually included) to the new fyftem of 
France. If he is accufed before the Parifian tribu- 
nal (conftituted for the trial of kings) for having 
polluted the foil of liberty by the tracks of his dif- 
ciplined flaves, he clears himfelf by furrendering 
the fincft parts of Germany (with a handfome cut 
of his own territories) to the offended majefty of 
the regicides of France. Can I refift this? Am I 
refponfible for it, if with a torch in his hand, and 
a rope about his neck, he makes amende honorable to 
ibe Sans'Culotterie of the republick one and indivi- 
fible ? In that humiliating attitude, in fpite of my 
protefts, he may fupplicate pardon for his menacing 
proclamations} and, as an expiation to thofe whom 
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he failed to terrify with his threats, he may aban- 
don thofe whom he^ had. feduced by his promifes. 
He may facrifice the royalifts of France whom he 
had called to his ftandard, as a falutary example 
to thofe who ftiall adhere to their native fovereign, 
or fhal] confide in ai>y other who tindertakes the 
caufe of oppreffed kings and of loyal fubjefts. 

How can I help it, if this- high-minded prince 
will fubfcribe to the invectives which the regicides 
have made againft all kings, and particularly 
againft himfelf ? How can I help it, if this royal 
propagandift will preach the dpclrine of the rights 
of men ? Is it my fault, if his profeffors, of litera- 
ture read le<3:ures X)n that code in all his acade- 
mies, and if all the penfioned managers of the 
news-papers in his dominions diffufe it throughout 
Europe in an hundred journals? Can it be attri- 
buted to me, if he will initiate all his grenadiers, 
and all his huflars in thefe high myfteries ? Am I 
refponfible, if he will make k droit de Fhomnie, or 
la fouv€rainet€ du p^uple the favourite parole of his. 
militairy orders? Now that his troops are to a^ 
with the brave legions of freedom, no doubt he 
will fit them for their fraternity. He will teach 
the Pruffians to think, to feel and to aft like -them^ 
' and to emulate t lie gloiies of ; the regiment de rkhaf- 
fauf. He will employ Vhe^iUuftrious citizen San- 
terre^ the general of his iievv alliec, to infl:ruft tlic 
dull Gtff mails how ^:hey ^fliall conduct -tliemfdves 
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towards perfons who, like Louis the XVIth,(whofe 
caufe and perfon, he once took into his protedion^ 
ihall dare without the fan^on of the people, or 
with it, to coniider themfelyes a$ hereditary kings. 
Can I arreft this great potentate in his career of 
glory? Am I blameable in recommending virtue 
and religion as the true foundation of all monar^ 
chies, bccaufe the proteftor of the three religions 
of the Weftphalian arrangement, to ingratiate 
himfelf with the republick of philofophy, ihalj 
abolifli all the three? It is not in my power to 
prevent the grand patron of the reformed churchy 
if he choofes it, from annulling the Calviniftick fab- 
bath, and eftablifhing the decaxii of atheifm in all 
his ftates. He may even renounce and abjure his 
favourite myfticifm in the temple of xeafon. In 
thefe things, at leaft, he is truly defpotick* He 
has now fhaken hands with every thing which at 
firft had infpired him with horrour. It would be 
curious indeed to fee (what I fliall not however 
travel fo far to fee) the ingenious devices, and the 
elegant tranfparencies which, on the reftoration of 
peace and the commencement of Pruffian liberty 
are to decorate Potzdaip and Charlottenburgy§/?/- 
.giante. What ftxades of his armed anceftors of the 
houfe of Brapdenbiirgh will the committee of illu' 
mines ralfe up in the opera-hpuie of Berlin, to dance 
a grand ballet in the rejoicings fpr this aufpicious 
event ? Is it a grand mafter of the teutonick or- 

der, 



dcr, or is it the great eledor? Is it the firft ki^ig 
of Pruflia or the laft ? <xr is the whole long line 
(long, I mean J parte. ante) to appear like Banquo*a 
royal proceffion in the tragedy of Macbeth ? 

How can I prevent all thefe arts of royal policy 
and all thefe dilplays of royal magnificence? How 
<:an I prevent 4:he fucceflor of Frederick the Great 
from afpiringt® a new, and in this age unex- 
ampled kind of ^g^ryi Is it in my power to fay« 
that he IhaU not make his confeffions in the ftylc 
of St. AufUn or of fi.ouffeau? That he fliaUl not at 
fume the character .iof the penitent and flagellant, 
and grafti^g monkery ion phUofophy, ftrip himfelf 
of his regal purple, dathe his gigantick limbs vfx 
.the fackcloth and the hair-Jbirt^ .and exercife oq 
his broad Ihoulders the dAjTcipUnary fcourgeofthe 
holy order of thQ /ansrCul^ttiS!^f Jt is not in -me tQ 
hinder kings from jnaking ciew orders of religipu? 
and martial knighthood. I amciot JJercules fnoug^ 
to uphold tiiofe orbs wh,ich the Atjaflbs of the 
world are fo defirous of Ihifting from Jheir weary 
flioulders. What can be done againft the magnsu ' 
nimous jrefolutic^, o£ the great to accompliljii Jihp 
4egrada,tidn and the iwin of iheir own charader 
and Situation ? . - 

What I fay X)f th^ -Ocrman princes, that I fky q£ 

/aU the other (^igni^ies md allthe othe;r ijiftitutiop^ 

.of the holy romaji empire. If they, have a min^ 

to deftroy,t^emJfelyea, they may put their a^yo- 
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catcs to filcnce and their advifers to fliame. I have 
often prsdfed the aulick councU. It is very true 
I did fo. I thought it a tribunal, as well formed 
as human wifdom could form a tribunal, for co- 
ercing the great, the rich and the powerful; for 
obliging them to fubmit their necks to the impe- 
rial laws, and to thofe of nature and of nations ; a 
tribunal well conceived for extirpating peculation, 
corruption and opprcffion, from all the parts of 
that vaft heterogeneous mafs called the germanick 
body. I fhould not be inclined to retraft thefe 
praifes upon any of the ordinary lapfes into which 
human infirmity will fell ; they might fiill ftand, 
though fome of their conclufums fhould tafle of the 
prejudices of country or of feftion, whether poli- 
tical or religious. Some degree, even of corrup- 
tion, fhould not make me think them guilty of 
fuicide; but if we could fuppofe, that the aulick 
council not regarding duty, or even common dq- 
corum, liftening neither to the fecret admonitions 
of confcience, nor to the publick voice of feme, 
fome of the members bafely abandoning their poft, 
and others continuing in it, only the more infe- 
mbufly to betray it, fhould give a judgmeht fo 
fhanielefs and fo proftitute, of fuch monflrbu^ and 
tvtti portentous corruption, thkt no example in 
the* hiftory of hunian de^raviiy, or even in the 
fidions of poeti*ck' irtiaglhdtioii, could pofiibly 
ih'atch it; if it &duld be 'a judgment which with 
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cold unfeeling cruelty, after long deliberations 
fliould condemn millions of innocent people to 
extortion, to rapine and to blodd, and fliould de- 
vote fome of the fineft countries upon earth to 
ravage and defolation — does any one think that 
any fervile apologies of mine, or any ftrutting and 
bullying infolence of their own, can fave them 
from the ruin that muft fall on all inftitutions of 
dignity or of authority that are perverted from 
their purport to the oppreflion of human nature 
in others, and to its difgrace in themfelves?. As 
the \vifdom of men makes fuch inftitutions, the. 
folly of men deftroys them. Whatever we may 
pretend, there is always more in the foundnefs of 
the materials, than in the fafliion of the work* 
The order of a gOod building is fomething. But 
if it be wholly declined from its perpendicular ; if 
the cement is loofe and incoherent ; if the ftones 
are fcaling with every change of the weather, and 
the. whole toppling on our heads, what matter is 
, it whether we are crulhed by a corinthian or a 
dorick ruin? The fine form of a vefTel is a mat- 
ter of ufe and of delight. It is pleafant to fee her 
decorated with coft and art. But what J&gnifies 
even the mathematical truth of' her form? What 
fignify all the art and coft with which flie can be 
carved, and painted, and gilded, and covered with 
decorations fi'om ftcm to fterrij >what fignify all 
htr rigging and fails, her flags, her pendants and 

her 
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iter ilreamcrs ? What fignify even her cannon, her 
fiores and her pr ovifionSy if all her- planks and tim< 
bers be unbound and rotten ? 

Quamvis Pontica pinus 

Silvajilia n^ilss 

yaHes ^ genia iff nomen inufile. 

I have been ftimulated, I know not how, to give 
you this trouble by what very few, excqpl myfetf, 
would think worth any trouble at alL In a ^ecb 
in the houfe. of lords, I have been attacked for the 
defence of a fcheme of government, in which that 
body inheres, and in which alone it can exiiL 
i^rs of Great Britain may become as penitent as 
the fovereign of Pruilia* They may repent of 
what they have done in aiTertion of the honour of 
their king, and in favour of their own fafety. But 
never the gloom that lowers over the fortune of 
the caufe, nor any thuig which the great may do 
towards haftening their own fall, can make me 
repent of what I have done by pen or voice (the 
only arms I poflefs) in favpur of the order of things 
into which I was born, and in which I fondly 
hoped to die* 

In the long feries of ages which have furnifhed 
the matter of hiftory, never was ib beautiful and 
fo auguft a fpeiEhcle prefented to the moral eye, 
as Europe afforded the day before ^e revolution 

in 
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in France* I knew indeed that this profperity con- 
tained in itfelf the feeds of its own danger. In pnc 
part of the fociety it canfcd laxity and debility. In 
the other it produced bold fpirits and dark defigns* 
A falfe philofophy paffed from academies into 
courts, and the great themfelveswere infefted with 
the theories which conduced to their ruin. Know^ 
ledge which in the two laft centuries either did 
not exift at all, or exifted folidly on right prin- 
ciples and in chofen hands, was now difiufed, 
weakened and perverted. General wealth loofened 
morals^ relaxed vigilance, and increafed prefump- 
tion. Men of talent began to compare, in the par* 
tition of the common ftock of publick profperity^ 
the proportions of the dividends with the merits 
of the claimants. As ufual, they found their por- 
tion not equal to their eftimate (or perhaps to the 
publick eftimate) of their own worth. When it 
was once difcovered by the revolution in France 
that a ftruggle between eftablifliment ?ind rapacity 
could be maintained, though but for one year, and 
in one place, I was fure that a practicable breach 
was made in the whole order of things and iu 
every country. Religion, that held the materials 
of the fabrick together^ was firft fyftematically 
loofened. All other opinions, under the name of 
prejudices, muft fall along with it ; and property, 
left undefended by principles, became, a repofitory 
pf fpoils to tempt cupidity, and not a magazine 

to 
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to furnifli arms for defience. I knew, that attack- 
ed on all fides by the infernal energies of talents 
fet in action by vice and diforder, authority could 
not (land upon authority alone. It wanted fome 
other fupport tlian the poife o£ its own gravity. 
Situations formerly fupport ed perfons. It now be- 
came neceffary that perfonal qualities fliould fup- 
port fituations. Formeriy, where authority was 
found, wifdom and virtue were prefumed. But 
now the veil was torn, and to keep off facrilegious 
intrufion, it was neceffary that in the fitncluary of 
government fomething fliould be difclofed not only 
venerable, but dreadful. Government was at once 
to fliew itfelf full of virtue and fuU of force. It 
was to invite partifans by making it appear to the 
' world that a generous caufe was to be afferted ; 
one fit for a generous people to engage in. From 
paflive fubmiflion was it to expect refolute de- 
fence ?' No ! It muft have warm advocates and pat 
fionate defenders, which an heavy, difcontented 
acquiefcence never could produce. What a bafe 
and foolifh thing is it for any confolidated body of 
tiutl>ority to fay, or to act as if it faid, " I wiH 
put my truft not in my own virtue, but in your^ 
patience ; I will indulge in effeminacy, in indo- 
lence, HI corruption ; I wilb give way to all my 
perverfe and yitious humours, b^caufe you can- 
f not punifli me without tlie. hazard of riiining 
^'.yourfeivesi^* ,- . 

I wilhed 
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1 wifticd to warn the people agaiiift the greateft 
of all evils : a bHnd and furious fpirit of innova- 
tion, under the name of reform. . I was indeed 
well aware that power rarely reforms itfcl£ So it 
is undoubtedly when all is quiet about it. But I 
was in hopes that provident fear might prevent 
fruitlefs penitence. I trufted that danger might 
produce at leaft circumfpection ; I flattered my- 
felf in a moment like this that nothing would he 
added to make authority top-heavy ; that the very- 
moment of an earthquake would not be the time 
chofen f6r adding a ftory to our houfes. I hoped 
to fee the fureft of all reforms, perhaps the only 
fure reform, the ceafing to do ill. In the mean 
time I wilhed to the people, the wifdom of know- 
ing how to tolerate a condition which none of 
their efforts can render much more than tolerable. 
It was a condition, however, in which every thing 
was to be found that could enable them to live to 
nature, and if fo they pleafed, to live to virtue 
and to honour. 

I do not repent that I thought better of thofe 
to whom I wiflied well, than they will fuffer me 
long to think that they deferved. Far from re^ 
penting, I would to God, that new faculties had 
been called up in me, in favour not of this or that 
man, or this or that fyftem, but of the general 
vital principle that whilfl it was in its vigour pro- 
duced the ftate ' of things tranfmitted to us from 

our 
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our fathers ; but which, through the joint opera- 
tions of the abufes of authority and liberty, rhay 
perifh in our hands. I am not of opinion that the 
race of men, and the commonwealths they create, 
' like the bodies of individuals, grow effete and 
languid and bloodlefs, and offify by the neceffities 
of their own conformation, and the fatal opera- 
. tion of longevity and time. Thefe analogies be- 
tween bodies natural and politick, though they 
may fometimes illuftrate arguments, furnifh ho 
argument of themfelves. They are but too ofteii 
ufed under the colour of a fpecious philofophy, to 
find apologies for the defpair of lazinefs and pu- 
fillanimity, and to excufe the want of all mauly 
efforts, when the exigencies of our country call 
for them the more loudly. 

How often has publick calamity been arrefted 
on the very brink of ruin by the feafonable energy 
of a fingle man ! Have we no fuch man amongft 
us? I am asfure as I am of my being, that one 
vigorous mind without office, without fituation, 
without publick funftions of any kind (at a time 
when the want of fuch a thing is felt, as I am fure 
It is) I fay, one fuch man, confiding in the aid of 
God, and full of juft reliance in his o\vn fortitude, 
vigour, enterprife and perfeverance, would firft 
dr^w to him fome few like himfelf, and then that 
multitudes, hardly thought to be in exiftence, 

would appear and troop about him. 
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If I faw this aufplcious beginning, baffled and 
fruft rated as I am, yet on the very verge of. a 
timely grave, abandoned abroad and defolate at 
home, ftripped of nriy boaft, my hope, my confo- 
lation, my helper, my counfellor and my guide, 
(yo\i know in part what I have loft, and would to 
God I GOuld dear myfelf of all negleft and fault 
in that lofe) yet thus, even thus, I would rake up 
the fire under all the afhes that opprefs it. I im 
no longer patient of the puWick eye; nor am I of 
force to win my way and to joftle and elbow in a 
crowd. But even in folitude, fomething may be 
done for focicty. The meditations of the cfofet 
have infefted fenates with a fubtle frenzy, and in- 
flamed armies with the brands of the furies. The 
cure might come from the feme fource with the 
diftemper. I would add my part to thofe who 
would animate the people (whofe Ikarts are yet 
right) to new exertions in the old <^ufe. 

Novelty is not the only fource of zeal. Why 
fhould not a Maccabeus and his brethren arife to 
afferf the honour of the antient law, and to de- 
fend the temple of their forefathers, with as ardent 
a fpirit, as can infpire any innovator to deftroy 
the monuments of the piety and the glory of an- 
tient ages? It is not a hazarded alTertion, it is a. 
great truth, that when once things are gone out 
of their ordinary courfe, it is by afts out of the 
ordinary courfe they can alone be re-eftablifhed. 

Republican 
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Republican fpirit can only be combated by a fpirit 
of the fame nature : of the fame nature, but in- 
formed with another principle and pointing to 
another end. I would perfuade a refiftance both 
to the corruption and to the reformation that pre- 
vails. It will not be the weaker, but much the 
ftronger, for combating both together. A viftory 
over real corruptions would enable us to baffle the 
Ipurious and pretended reformations. I would 
not wifli to excite, or even to tolerate, that kind 
of evil fpirit which evokes the powers of hell to 
reftify the diforders of the earth. No! I would 
add my voice with better, and I truft, more po- 
tent charms, to draw down juftice, and wifdom 
and fortitude from heaven, for the correftion of 
human vice, and the recalling of human errour 
from the devious ways into which it has been be- 
trayed. I would wifli to call the impulfes of in- 
dividuals at once to the aid and to the controul 
of authority. By this which I call the true re- 
publican fpirit, paradoxical as it may apipear, mo- 
narchies alone can be refcued from the imbecility 
of courts and the madnefs of the crowd. This 
republican fpirit would not fuffer men in high 
place to bring ruin on their country and on them- 
felves. It would reform, not by deftroying, but 
by faving, the great, the rich and the powerful. 
Such a republican fpirit, we perhaps fondly con- 
ceive to have animated the diftinguiflied heroes 

and 
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sind patriots of old, who knew no mode of policy 
but rdiigion and virtue. Thefe, they Tjrould have 
paramount to all conftitutions j they would not 
fuffer monarch^ or fenates or popular afiemblies. 
Under pretences of dignity or authority, or free- 
dom, to fhake oflF thofe moral riders which reafon 
has appointed to govern every fort of rude power, 
Thefe, in appearance loading them by their weight, 
do by that preffure augment their effential force* 
The momentum is increafed by the extraneous 
height, it is ttue in moral, as it is in n^chanicai 
fdence. It is true, not only in the draught, but 
In the race. Thefe riders of the great, in effeft, 
hold the reins which guide them in their courfe, 
iauid -wear the fpur that ftimulates them to the^goals 
of honour and of fafety. The great muft fubmit 
tb the dominion of prudence and of virtue; oir 
none will long fubn^it to the dominion of the 
great% 

*• Dis ie minQrem quod geris imp^ras.** 
This is the feudal tenure which they cannot alter. 

Indeed, my dear Sir, things are in a bad ftate. 
I do not deny a good Ihare of diligence, a very 
great {hare of ability, and much publick virtue to 
thofe who dircft our afiairs. But they are en- 
tumbei^, not aided, by their very inftruments, 
and by all the apparatus of the ftate. I think that 
our nainiftry (tluHigh there are things agairift 

Vol. Vn. Bb them. 
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them, which neither ydu nor I c^ diflemble, and 
which grieve me to the heart) is by far the moft 
honeft and by hx the wifeft fyftem of adminiflra- 
tion in Europe. Their fall would be no trivial 
calamity. 

Not meaning to depredate the minority in par- 
liament^ whofe talents are alfo great, and to whom 
I do not deny virtuea, their fyftem feems to ^me 
^ to be fundamentally wrongv But whether wrong 
or right, they have net enough of coherence 
among themlelves, nor of eftinHation with the pub«' 
lick, nor of numbers* They cannot make up an 
adminiftrationv Nothing is more vifible.- Many 
other things are againft them,which I do not charge 
as faults, but reckon among national misfortunes* 
Extraordinary things muft be done, or one of the 
parties cannot ftand as a miniftry, nor the other 
even as an oppofitioii^ Tliey cannt>t change their 
fituations, nor can any ufeful coalition be made 
between them. I do not fee the nwde of it, nor 
the way to it. This afpcct of things I do not con- 
template with pleafare. 

I well know that every thing of the daring kiiid 
which I fpeak of, is critical — but the times are 
critical. New things in a new .world I I fee no 
hopes in the common, tracks., , If men are not to 
be found who can be got to feel within them fome 
impulfe, ;» , ; 

;*' qiiod nequeo monjirare,.^ fentlo tantumy^ 

;and 
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and which mukes them impatient of the prefect {^ 
if none can be got to feel that priy^i^ peffpns ma^ 
iometimes aflume that fdrt of jnagilRx^cy which 
does not depend oil th^ nomination of kM^^^or 
the deft ion of the people, but has an, inh^renf;. 
smd: XdifHexiftint power which both .would recogf^ 
nife; I fee nothing in, the world to hope. 
; If I &w fuch a group begii^niqg to clutter, fucfc 
as they 3xq^ they fliould have (all that I can giye) 
my prayftTs and my advice. People talk of war^ 
or cry for peace — Have they to the bottom, con- 
iidered the queflions either of war, or peace, upon 
the fcale of the exifting wo^ld? No. I fear they 
have not. 

Whyihould not you, yourfelf, be one of thofc 
to enter your name in fuch a lift as I ^eak of. You 
are young; you have great talents, you have a 
clear head, you have a natural, fluent and unforced 
elocution ; your ideas are juft, your fentiments be- 
nevolent, open and enlarged — but this is too big 
for your modefty . Oh ! this modefty in time and 
place is a charming virtue, and the grace of all 
other virtues. But it is fometimes the worft enemy 
they have. Let him, whofe print I gave you the 
other day, be engraved in your memory ! Had it 
pleafed Providence to have fpared him for the try- 
ing fituations that feem to be coming on, notwith- 
ftanding that he was fometimes a little difpirited 
' b^tbe4ii^lition which we thought fliewn to de- 
<^' / - Bb 2 prelk 
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ftt& him and fet him afide ; yet he- wa» always 
buoyed up 2^aii>f and oa one or two otcafions, he 
dUcovered what might be expeded from the vi- 
gour »Kt elevation of hig* mifnd, from his uncon-^ 
^juei^hle fortitude, smd frMd the extent of his re^ 
fiM»>ces for every puf pofe of ^eculatic^ and of 
aftion. Remen^iep him, my frknd, who in thr 
k^heft dep^ee honoured as^ refpefted you, and^ 
temember thai great pa^ts are a great truft. Re^ 
member toa dmt mifta&eA or mi&ppBed virtuesi^ 
if they are not as pemidoito as vice, fruftratc at 
leaft thetr om^ natural* tendencies, and diiappoint 
the purpofe of the Qreat Giver. 



Adieuy My dreamsh are finiflied. 
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SCARCITY. 



OF all things, an indifcreet tampering with the 
trade of j>rovifions is the moft darngerons, 
and it is always worft in the time when men are 
moft difpofed to it: th^ is, in the time of fcarcity. 
Becaufe there is nothing on which the paifions of 
men are fo violent, and their judgment fo weak, 
ind on which there exifts fuch a multitude of ill- 
founded popular prejudices. 

The great ufe of government is as a reftraint ; 
and there is no reftraint which it ought to put upon 
others, and upon itfclf too, rather than that 'which 
is impofcd on the fury of fpeculating under cir- 
cumftancc^ of irritation. The number of idle tales 
fpread aboiit by the induftry of fa6^on, and by the 
zeal of foolifli good-intention, and greedily de- 
voured by the malignant credulity of mankind, 
tends infinitely to aggravate prejudices, which*, in 
themfelvcs, are more than fufficiefttly ftrong. In 
that ftate of affairs, and of the publick with rela- 
tion to them, the firft thing that government owes 

B b 4 to 
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to US, the people, is information ; the next is timely 
coercion : — ^the one to guide our judgment j the 
other to regulate our tempers. - 

To provide for us in our neceffities is not in 
the power of government. It would be a vain pre* 
fumption in ^ftatelmen to think they can do it. 
The people maintain them, and not they the 
people. It is in the power of government to pre* 
vent much evil; it can do. very little pk)fitive good 
in this, or perhaps in any thing elfe. It is not only 
fo of the ftate and fiatefman, but of all the clafles 
and defcriptions of the rich — they are Jthe pen- 
fioners of the poor, and are maintained by their 
fuperfluity. They are under an abfolute, heredi- 
tary, and indefeafible dependence on thc^e who 
labour, and are mifcalled the poor* 

The labouring people are only poor, becaufe they 
are numerous. Numbers in their nature imply 
poverty. In a fair diftribution among a vafl mul< 
titude, noxie can have much. That dais of depen-p 
dant penfioners called the rich, is £0 extremely 
imall, that if all their throatsr wer^ cut,^ and a dif- 
tribution made of all they confu^ie in a year, it 
would not give a, bit of bread and cheefe for one 
eight's fupper to thofe who laboyr, and whain 
reality feed both the penfioners and themfelves* 

But the throats of the rich ought not to be cut, 
nor their magazines plundered ; becaufe, in their 
pcrfons they are truflees for thofe whp labQVir, and 

their 
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their hoards are the banldng-houfes of thefe latten 
Whether they mean it or not, they do, in effect, 
execute their truft — fome with more, foxne with 
lefe fidelity and judgment. But on the whole, the 
duty is performed, and every thing returns, de- 
<lucling fome very trifling commiifionand difcount, 
to the place from whence it arofe. When the poor 
rife to deftroy the rich, they aft as wifely for their 
own purpofes as when they bum mills, and throw 
corn into the river, to make bread cheap. 

When I fay, that we of the people ought to be 
informed, inclufively I fay, wc ought not to be 
flattered ; flattery is the reverfe of inftruftion. 
The poor in that cafe would be rendered as impi^o- 
vident as the rich, which would not be at all goo4 
for them. 

Nothing can be fo bafe and fo wicked as the po- 
litical canting language, " The labouring foorJ^ 
Let compaflion be fliewn in action, the more the 
better, according to every man's ability, but let 
there be no lamentation of their condition. It is 
no relief to their miferable drcumftances; it is only 
^an infult to their miferable underftandings. It 
arifes from a total want of charity, or a total want 
. of thought. Want of one kind was never relieved 
by want of any. other kind. Patience, labour, fo* 
briety, frugality, and religion, fliould be recom* 
^inended to them; all the reft is downright yr^^i^. 

^ It 
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It is horrible to call tlicm ^ The Mce happy la- 



Whether iriiat mzj be called the moral or phi- 
krfbphical happineis of the labcHioiis dafles is in- 
creased or not, I cannot (ay. The ieat of that ^)e- 
des of Iu^ipine& is in the mind; and there are few 
data to afixrtain the OMnparatire fiate of the mind 
at any two periods. I%ik>fbphical happine& is to 
want fittle. Civil or Tu^ar happinefs is to want 
much, and to enjoy much. 

If the happineis of the animal man (which cer- 
tainly goes fbmewhere towards the happfnefs of 
the rational man) be the otged of our eftimate, 
then I aflert, without the kaft heiitation, that the 
condition of thofe who labour (in aS defcriptions 
of labour, and in all gradations of labour, from the 
higheft to the loweft indufively) is on the whole 
extremely meliorated, if more and better food is 
any ftandard of melioration. They work more, it 
is certain ; but they have the advantage of their 
augmented labour ; yet whether that increafe of 
labour be on the whole a good or an evilj is a con- 
fidcration that would lead us a great way, and is 
not for my prefent purpofe. But as to the feci; of 
the melioration of their diet, I fhall enter into the 
detail of proof whenever I am called upon : in the 
tnean time, the known difficulty of conteiitihg 
them, with any thing but bread made of the fineft 

flour, 
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flour, and meat oi the firft quality, is proof fuffi* 

, r 

dent. 

I furdier aflert, that even under all the hardfhip$ 
of the laft year, the labouring people did, either 
out of their direft gains, or from charity, (which 
it feems is now an infult to them) in faft, fere 
better than they did, in feafons of common plenty, 
fifty or fixty years agoj or even at the period of 
my Englifli obfervation, which is about forty-four 
ycart. I even aflert, that full as many in that clafe, 
as^ver.were known to do it before, continued t6 
lave money ; and this I can prove, fo far as my own 
information and experience extend 

It is not true that the rate of wages has not in- 
creafed with the nominal price of provifions. I 
allow it has not fluftiiated -with that price, nor 
ought it } and the fquires of Norfolk had dined^ 
when they gave it as their opinion, that it might 
or ought to rife and fall with the market of pro- 
vifions. The rate of wages in truth has no direSf 
relation to that price. Labour is a commodity like 
every other, ind rifes or falls according to the de- 
mand. ' This is in the nature of things ; however, 
the nature of things has provided for their necef- 
fities. Wages h^ve been twice raifed in my time, 
and they bear a full proportion, or even a greater 
than formerly, to the medium of provifion during 

the laft bad cycle of twenty years. They bear a 

• 

full proportion to the riftilt of their kbour. If 
' - we 
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«c were wildly to ^ilenapl to fierce tbcm bejrood ' 
it, the fione which we had forced up thehS wooUL ^ 
ooly £sJl back upon them in a diminiflird demand 
or, m'hat indeed is the hr kfier evil, anagg^vated 
price of aU the prorififcxis, which are the lefiilt of 
their manual tCHL 

There is an imjdied contraid,much firoQger thaa 
any infixument or artide of agreement betwees 
the labourer in any occupation and his employer— * 
that the labour, fo £u: as that labour is concerned^ 
ihaD be fuffident to pay to the employer a pro^t 
on his captal, and a compen£uion for his rifl^; in 
a word, tliat the labour (hall produce an adviimtage 
equal to the payment. Whatever is above that, 
is a dire& tax; and if the amount of that tax be 
left to the ^ill and pleafure of another, it is an 
arbitrary tax. 

If I underfiand it rightly, the tax propofed on 
the farming intereft of this kingdom, is to be le- 
vied at what is called the diicreticm of juftices of 
peace. 

The queftions arifing on this Scheme of artntrary 
taxation are thcfc — ^Whether it is better tq leave 
all dealing, in which there is no force or fraud, coW 
lufion or combination, entirdy to the perfons mu- 
tually cpncerned in the matter contracted for; or 
to put the contraft in the hands of thofe who can 
have none, or a very remote intereft in it, and ' 
little or no knowledge oi the fiiijeft. 
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ttxtiiglit be imagined that there would be vei^y 
tittle diffijcuky iti fblving this queiHon ; for what 
man, t>f any degree of reflection, can think, that a. 
want of intereft in any fuhjed clofdy connedied 
with a want of fldll in it, qualifies a perfon to in-^ 
termeddle in any the leaft. a&ir ; much leis in a£« 
£urs that vitally concern the agriculture of the 
kingdom^ the firfl: of all its concerns^ and the foun^ 
dation of all its^ profperity in every other n^tter^ 
by which that profperity is produced. 

The vulgar, errour on this fubje& arifes from ^ 
lotai q onfufion in the very idea of things widely 
(fifferent in themfelves ;*-^hofe of convention, and 
fhofe of judicature. When a contrad is makings 
,it; is 2i niatter of difcretion and of intereft betweert 
ilielp^rties. In that intercourfe, and in what is to^ 
arife from it, the parties are the matters, if they 
are hot Completely fo, they are not free^ and therc> 
fiire thieir contracts are v6id. 

Bi¥ti;{hls freedom has no ferther extent, wherf 
^e contrad is made; then their difcretionary 
poweris. expire, and a' new order of things takes its* 
ofi^n. Then, and not till then, arid on a differ- 
eiice; between the parties^ the office of the judge- 
coniisiences* He cannot diftate the cbntraft. ' I^ 
is.bis'bufinefs to fee- that it be enforced; provided^ 
thit ft is not contrary to pre-exifting laws, or ob- 
taiiij^dby force or fraud. If he is in any way a^ 
jmaker or regulator of the contrad, in fo much he 



if (5£^ca5fied fnooi bcii^ 2 jurd^ But tins fiut 
dcacffOifkd cfifixSmtiao of admimfintbre and ju- 
cficbl cimadcxs, (of viikhwc have already as 
Boch as is ihflifTrnr, and 2 fitdc more) is not the 
only pcrplautjr of nolioRS and pafficnu which 
trouble us in the prefiatt honr* 

What is dciog, iappoSa or pretends that the 
£inner and the bbouier faaveoppofite intercfts;-— 
that the fiumer oppreflesthehboorer; and that a 
gentleman called a jnfiiceofpeaceyistheprotedcNr 
of the latter, and a controul and reftraint on the 
former; and this is a pmnt I wiih to examine in a 
manner a eood deal diffinrent fitmi that in which 



roceed, who confide 



than is fit, and fuppofe them capable of more 
than any natural abilities, fed with no other than 
the provender fumiihed by their own private fpe- 
culations, can accomplifli* Legiflative acb attempt-. 
ing to regulate this part of ceconomy, do, at leaft, 
as much as any other, require the exacteft detail of 
circumftances, guided by the fureft general prin-:'- 
ciples that are neceflary to direct experiment and 
inquiry, in order again from thofe details to elicit 
principles, firm and luminous general principles, to 
direft a practical legiflative proceeding. 

Firft, then, I deny that it is in this cafe, as in any 
other of neceflary implication, that contracting 
parties fliould originally have had different inte- 
rcftfi. By accident it may be fo undoubtedly at the 

outfet; 
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9utfet ; but then the ^contraft is of the nature of a 
compromife ; and compromife is founded on cir- 
cu,mftances that fuppofe it the interefl of the par- 
ties to be reconciled in fome medium; The prin- 
ciple of compromife adopted, of confequence the 
interefts ceafe to be different. ^ ■ 

But in the cafe of the farmer and the labourer, 
their interefts are always the fame, and it is abfo- 
liitely impoflible that their free eontrafts can; be 
onerous to either party. It is the intereft of the 
former, that his work Ihould be done with eflFect 
and celerit)'^: and that -cannot be, unlefs the la-^ 
bourer is well fed, and otherwife found with fuch 
neceflaries of animal life,according to his habitudes, 
as may keep the body in full force, and the niind 
gay and cheerful. For. of all the inftruments of 
his trade, the labour of man (what the antienli 
writers have called the injlrumntum vocale) is that 
on which he is moft to rely for the repayment of 
his capital. The other two, the /emivoca/^^ in the 
antient daffification, thit is, the wprking^jftock of 
cattle, and the infirumentum we//«w^ fuch as;.cart3, 
ploughs, fpades, axidfo forth,. though not ^ incon- 
iiderable in themfelves, are very much jpf<?rioul: ill. 
utility or in* expence ; or yirithoiut a given::portip» 
of the firft, are nothing at. all. For inv^thing% 
whatever, the mind is the moft vaJuaU^ ai^ the; 
moft important j .andin this fcale the whole, o^agfi-f 
culture is iu ;a iiAtural and mfk Qrder; , thq^Ij^eaft \s^ 

as 
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as an informing prindple to the plough and cait] 
the labourer is as reafon to the beaft} and the fu'' 
mer is as a thinking and prefiding principle to the 
labourer* An attempt to break this chain of fub-* 
ordination in any part i$ equally abfurd ; but the 
abfurdity i^ the moft mifchievous in practical ope^ 
ration, where it is the moft ^y, that b, where it is 
the moft fubjed to an erroneous judgment. 

It is jdainly more the farmer's intereft that his 
jncn ihould thrive, than that his horfes Ihould be . 
^rell fed, fleek, plump^ and fit for ufe, or than that 
his waggon and ploughs ihcfuld be firpng, in good 
^repair, and fit for fervice^ 

On the otlier hand, if the fiirmer ceafe to profit 
of the labourer, and that his capital is not conti^ 
nually manured and frudified, it is impoflible that 
he ihould continue that abund«(nt nutriment, and 
clothing, and lodging, proper for the protection' 
of the inftruments he employs^ 

It is therefore the firft and fundamental intereflr 
of the labourer, that the hxmtv Ihould have a full 
incoming profit on the produft of his labour. The 
propofitibn is fidf-evident, and nothing but the ma- 
lignity, perverienefi, and illigovenied paflions of 
mankind, and particularly the envy they bear to 
each other*s profperity, could prevent their feeing 
and acknc^wledging it, with thankfultids to the 
benign and wife Difpofer of all things, who obliged 
men, whether they will or not^ In purfhihg thtii^ 

own 
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own felfifh intercfts, to connect the general good 
with their own individual fuccefs. 

But who are to judge what that profit and ad- 
vantage ought to be ? Certainly no authority on 
earth. It is a matter of convention dictated by 
the reciprocal conveniences of the' parties, and in-* 
deed by their reciprocal neceijities. — But^ if the 
farmer is "exceffi vely ivaricious ? — why fo much 
the better — the more he defires to increafp his 
gains, the more interefted is he in the good condi- 
tion of thofe, upon whofe laboi:^r his gains must 
principally depend. 

I fhall be told by the zealots of the feft of regu- 
lation, that this may be true, and may be fafely 
committed to the convention of the farmer and 
the labourer, when the latter is in the prime of his 
youth, and at the time of his health and vigour, 
and in ordinary times of abundance. But in cala* 
mitous feafons, under accidental iUnefs, in declin- 
ing life, and with the preffure of a nuftierous off- 
fpring, the future nourifliers of the community but 
the prefent drains and blood-fuckers of thofe who 
produce them, what is to be donje ? When a man 
cannot live and maintain his family by the natural 
hire of his labour, ought it npt to be raifed by au* 
thority? 

On this head I muft be allowed to fubmit, whal 
my opinions have ever been j and fomcwhat at 
large. ' 

Vol. VII. Cc And, 
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And, firft, I premifc that labour b, as I hav< 
ready intimated, a commodity, and as fuch, ai 
tide of trade. If I am right in this notion, 1 
labour muft be fubj^ft to all the law^ and pri 
pies of trade, and not to regulation foreig 
them, and that may be totally inconfiftcnt ^ 
thoie principles and thofe laws. When any c 
modity is carried to market, it is not the nece 
of the vender, but the neceflity of the purcl 
tliat raifes the price. The extreme want of 
fcUer has rather (by the nature of things ^ 
which wc (hall in vain contend) the direck cent 
operation. If the good$ at market are be] 
the demand, they fall in their value-, if belo^ 
they rife. l*he impoffibility of the fubflitcnt 
a man, who carries his labour to z market, i 
tally befidc the queftion in liis way of viewin 
The only queftion is, what is it wortli to tlie bu 

But if authority comes in and forces the b 
to a price, who is this in the cafe (Fay) of a 
mer, who buys the labour of ten or twelve lab 
ing men, and three or four handycrafts, what 
but to make an arbitrary diviiion of his proj 
among them? 

The whole of his gains^ I fay it with the 
certain convidion, never do amount any t 
like in value to what he pays to his labourers 
artificers j fo that a very fmall advance upon ^ 
0ne man pays to many^ may abforb the whc 
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what he poflefles, and amount to an actual parti- 
tion of all his fubftance among them. A perfect 
equality will indeed be produced; — that is to fay, 
equal want, equal wretchednefs, equal beggary, 
and on the part of the partitionefs, a woful, hdp- 
lefs, and defperate difappointment^ Such is the 
event of all compulfbry equalizations* They pull 
down what is above. They never raife what is 
below : and they deprefe high and low together be* 
neath the level of what was originally the lowefti 
If a commodity is raifed by authority above 
what it will yield with a profit to the buyer, that 
commodity will be the leis dealt in. If a fecond 
blundering interpofition be ufed to corredt the 
blunder of the firft, and an attempt is made to 
force the purchafe of the commodity (of labour 
for inftance), the one of thefe two things muft 
happen, either that the forced buyer is ruined, or 
the price of the produd of the labour, in that pro- 
portion is raifed. Then the wheel turns rounds 
and the evil complained of falls with aggravated 
weight on the complainant. The price of corn^ 
which is the refult of the expence of all the operas 
tions of hufbandry, taken together, and for fome 
time continued, will rife on the labourer, conlidecr 
ed as a confumer. The very beft will be, that he 
remains where he was. But if the price of the 
corn ihould not compenfate the price of labour, 
what is far more to be feared, the moft ferious 

Cc3 evil. 
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evil, the very deftruftion of agriculture itfelf, is- 
to be apprehended* 

Nothing is fiich aH cneiiiy to accuracy of judg- 
ment as a coatfc difcrimination ; a want of fuch 
clailification and dlftributiori as the fubjeft admits 
ef. Increafe the rate of wages to the labourer, 
fay the regulators — as if hbour was but one thing 
and of one value. But this very broad generick 
tei*m, labour^ adtnits, at feafl ©f two or three fpe- 
ctfick (i^fcriptioiis: and thefe will fuffice, at leaft^ 
to kt gentlemen difcern a litde the neceffity of 
proceeding ^irtth caution in their cojercivc guidance 
Df thefe #hofe esdftence depends upon the obfer- 
vaiice of ftill nieer diftinAions- and fub-divifionsy 
thsiri c6irimonljr they refort to in forming their 
judgments dn this very enlarged part ©f ceconomy^ 

The htbotirers in hufbaiidry may be divided : ift- 
Into thofe who ate abk to perform the fall work 
6i a ihan j that is, what can be done by a perfoa 
frotii twenty-onc years of age to fifty. I know no- 
feufcandry work (mowing hardly excepted); that 
ie not equally within the ^wer of all perfons 
within thofe ages, the more advanced fully com- 
pen&ting by knack and habit what they lofe ia 
aftivity. Unqueftionably, there is a good deal of 
difference between the value of one man's labour 
and that of another, from ftrength, dexterity, and 
honeft application. But I am quite fure, from my 
beft €)bfervation, that any givcii five men will, ia 

tkcir 
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itheir total, afford a jproportion of labour equal tp 
any :0thcr ^ve within the periods of life I have 
Jftated; that is, that .among fuch five uaen therj 
will be one poffefiing all 4:he qualifications of a 
good worknaan, one bad, and the oth^r jhree 
widdUng, and approximating to the firft.and th? 
iaft; So that .in Xo finall i platoon as that of .even 
.five, yx)u will find the full complement iof all that 
iive men (a?i earn. Taking five and five througli- 
out the kingdom^ they are equal: therefore, an 
firrour wkh regaord to the equalization of their 
wages by thoie who employ five, as farnijers dp at 
the very leaft, caa;in0t be confiderabl^ 

2dlj. Thofe who we able to work, bu?t not the 
•complete tafk of a dayJabourqr* This clafs is in- 
finitely diverfi^j&ed, but wijl aptly enough fall ipto 
principal divifions. iVsf<?^, from itb^ decline, whlchi 
after ftfty .becomes every year more fcnfible,. to 
the period ©f debility and decrepitude, and jhe 
maladies that precede :a final diflbteion. Wovfm^ 
whofe employment on hulbandry is but occafiopa^, 
and whp diffeir more in effeftiv^ labour Qi^e frpflj 
:^nother than men do, ^n account of gpftatiim, 
«iurfing^ iind domeftick management, ovpr aai4 
aboye the difference diey have in couimqii with 
men iji advancing, in ftationary^ .pjpd in^ecTining 
life. Children, who proceed on *the reverfc ordqr^ 
Rowing from lefs tg greaster utility, but with a 
ftiJI greater di^roporti^in of nutriipcuit to iabou? 

C c 3 than 
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tlianis found in the fecond of tlide fab-dmfiAns ; 
as is vifiMe to thqlie who wiH g^ve thcmfehres the 
trooUe of examining into the intcriour ccconcmj 
of a poor-honie. 

This inferioorHaJBiirafion is introduced to fbcw, 
that laws prefcribing, or mag^fintcs excrdfing, a 
"very fiifl^ and often inaj^cafale role, or a blind 
and raih difcretion, never can provide the jnft {ntv 
portions between earning and falary on the one 
hand, and nutriment on the other: whereas in- 
tereft. habit, and the tadt convention, that arife 
from a thouiand namelefs drcumfiances, produce 
a taS that regulates i^dthout difficulty, what law^ 
and magiflrates cannot regulate at all. The firft 
dais of labour wants nothing to equalize it } it 
equalizes itfelf. The fecond and third are not ca«^ 
pable of any equalization* 

But what if the rate of hire to the labourer 
comes far fliort of his neceflary fubfiftence, and 
the calamity of the time is fo great as to threaten 
adual famine ? Is the poor labourer to be aban- 
doned to the flinty heart and griping hand of bafe 
fdf-intereft, fupported by the fwbrd of law, cfpe^ 
ciaUy when there is reafon to fuppofe that the very 
avarice of farmers themfelves has concurred with 
the errours of government to bring &mine on the 

happens that a man can claim nothing according 

to 
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tQ the rules of commerce, and the principles of 
jufticc, he paflfes out pf that department, and com^ 
within the jurifdiftion of mercy. In that pro-* 
vince the ma^ftrate has nothing at all to do : his' 
yiterference is a violation of the property which it . 
is his office to proteft. Without all doubt, charity^ 
to the poor is a direcl and obligatory duty upon 
all Chriftians, next in order after the payment of - 
debts, ffaU as ftrong, and by nature made infinitely 
more delightful to us. PufFendorfF, and other 
<}afuifts, do not, I think, denoniinate it qi^ke pro- 
perly, when they call it a duty of impcrfeft obli- 
^ation^ But the manner, mode, time, choice of 
objefts,^ and proportion, are left to private difcrc. 
tipn ; and perhaps, for that very reafen it is per- 
formed with the greater fatisfa6Bon, becawfe th^ ' 
difcharge of it has more the appearance of frcCr 
dom^ r-ecomnvenciing as befides very fpecially t#' 
the divine favoyr, as the cxercife .of a virtue moft* 
Citable to a being fenfibl^ of its own infinxaty. 

The cry of the people ki cities and towas, though ^ 
unfortimaftely {from a fear of their multitude ismd* 
combination) the moft regarded, ought, in fa^^ 
to be the lea/l attended to ^pon this ftibjecl; fori 
dtizen$ are in a ftate of utter ignorance of the* 
means by which they are to be fed, and they con- 
tribute little or nothing, iexcept i^* m infihixdy^ 
■circuitous manner, to their own maintienan<ce." 
They are truly '^ Frames confufmre nati,^* They 
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are to be lieard with great refped and attention 
upon matters within thdr province, that is, oi| 
trades and manufachires; but on any thing that 
rdates to agriculture, they are to b^ liflened tQ 
with the fame reverence w^hich we pay to the dogr 
pia$ of other ignorant and prefumptuous men. 

If any one were tp tell them, that they were to 
give in an account of all the fiock in their ihops; 
that attempts would be made to limit their profits^ 
or raife the price of the labouring mani^faciiurers 
upon them, or recommend tp government, out of 
a capital from f he public}c revenues, to fet up a 
fliop of the fame commodities, in order to rivaj 
t}iem, and keep them tp reaibnablp dealing, they 
would very foon £ee the impudence, injufUce, and 
oppreiHon pf iiich ^i cpurfe, T^ey would not be 
miftaken; but they ^eof c^nion, that agricul- 
ture is to be fubjedi to other hiws, and to be gor 
yerned by other principles., 

A greater and more ruinous miftake cannot be 
fallen into, jLhan |iia|: the trades of agriculture and 
gra2ing can be conduced upon any other than the 
common principles of commerce ; namely, that the 
producer fliould be permitted, and leven expeded, 
to look to all poffible profit which, without fraud 
pr viplence, he can make ; tp turn plenty or fear- 
city to the beft advantage he can ; %o keep back or 
%o bring forward his commodities at his pleafure j 
%Q account to no ppe for his ftock or for his giain. 

. 0a 
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Gn any i)tber terms he is the flavc f)f the caafuf** 
mer ; and that he ihouldbe fo is of no benefit to 
the confumen No fiavc was ever fo beneficial to' 
the mafter as a freeman that deals with him on an 
equal footing by convention, formed on the rules 
and principles of contending interefts and com- 
promifcd advantages. The cdnfumer, if he ^were 
fufFered, would in the end always be the dupe of. 
his owq tyranny and injuftice. The landed gen- 
tleman is never to forget, that the farmer is his 
reprefentativc. 

It is a perilous tiling to try experiments on the 
farmer. The fiirmcr's capital (except in a few 
perfons, arud in a very few places) is far more feeble 
than commonly is imagined* The trade is a very 
poor Jtrade; it is futgeft to great ri&s and lofles. 
The capital, fuch as it is, is turned.but once in the 
year ; iji fome branches it requires three years be- 
fore the money is paid. I believe never lefs than 
three in the turnip and grais-land courfe, which is 
■the prevalent courfe on the more or lefs fertilc,*^ 
iandy and gravelly loams, and thefe compofe the 
ibil in the ibuth and fouth-eaft of England, the 
beft adapted, and perhaps the only ernes that are- 
adapted, to the turnip hufbandry. 

It is very rare that the mod profperous farmer, 
counting the value of his quick and dead ftock, 
t^ intereft of the money he turns, together with 
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los-czpsuL I ^xsk of the prc^^cTcos^ In moft 
« tiie fans of Fa^^ vliidi hare £dlci witliin 
mif otfixTatiDo, I bjvc uadi known a cumer, 
wlio to Us own tndc kss not added fame other 
eaplmrment or traffick^ that, after a conilc of the 
■IO& Unremitting poijimooy and hboar (ibch f^ 
the greater part is thdrs), and pericvering in his 
bnfineis lor a locg coorie <tf years, died worth 
more than paid his dd>ts, leaving his pcrfberity to 
cootinoe in nearly the £une equal €onfli& between 
indnfhy and want^ in which the hit predeceflbr, 
and a loi^ line ci predeceflbrs before him, lived 
and died* 

Obfenre that I ipcak. of the generality of &rmers 
who have not more than from one hundred and 
fifty to three os four hundred acres. There are 
few in this part of the country within (he for* 
mer^ or much beyond the latter, ej^tent^ Unque£> 
^nably in other pbces there are much larger^ 
But, I am convinced, whatever part pf £nglan4 
be the theatre of his operations, a farmer whp 
cultivates twelve hundred acres, which I cDnfider 
as a large farm, though I know there are larger, 
^annot proceed, with any degree of l^frty and 
^ecl, wit^ a fmaller capital than ten thoufand 
pounds \ and that he cannot, in the-, ordinary 
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courfe of culture, make more upon that great ai- 
pital of ten thoufand poulids, than twdve bun* 
dredayean 

As to the weaker capitals, an eafy judgment may- 
be formed by \^hat very fmall errours they may be 
farther attenuated, enervated, rendered unproduc^ 
tive, and perhaps totally deftroyed. . 

This conftant precarioufnefs, and ultimate mo«^ 
derate limits of a former's fortune, on the ftrongeft 
iqapital, I prefs, not only on account of the hazard- 
ous fpeculations of the times, but becaufe the ex- 
cellent and moft ufeful works of my friend, Mr. 
Arthur Young, tend to propagate that errour (fuch 
I am very certain it is), of the largenefs of a far- 
mer's profits. It is not that his account of the 
produce does often greatly exceed, but he by no 
means makes the proper allowance for accidents 
and Iqffes. I might enter into a convincing de- 
tail, if pthqr more troublefome and more n^ef- 
fary details were not before me. 

This proppfed difcretionary tax on labour mlli<- 
tates with the recommendations of the board of 
agriculture: they recommend a general ufe of the 
drill culture. I agree with the board, that where 
the foil is not exceffivdy heavy, or encumbered 
w'ith large loofe ftones (which however is the cafe 
with much otherwife good land), that courfe is 
the beft, and moft productive, provided that the 
moft accurate eye ; the moft vigilant fuperiatend- 
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zEfCti tbe BxA prompt adivky, which has no 
ibcb day 2s cd-oioitow ia ks cabTidar ; the moSt 
Heady forefight and pre-di^xifiDg order to have 
every body and every thir^ rcadbf in hs place, aiul 
prqmred to take advamage of thefortonate fugi- 
tive moment in this coquetting ^iWnar#> ^ €«ir&— 
provided, I fay, afi thefe ccmilMne to ipeed the 
plough, I admit its fupericHity ojer the old and 
general methods. But mider procraftinating, im- 
provident, ordinary huibandmen, who may neg* 
It A or let flip the few opportunities of fweetening 
and purifying their gxound wich perpetually renor 
vated toil, and tindifi^ted attention, nothing, 
^vhen tried to any extent, can be worfe, or more 
'dangerous: the farm may be ruined, inilead of 
having the foil enriched and ^eetened by it. 

But the excellence of the method on a proper 
^oil, and conduced by huibandmen, of whom 
there are few, being readily granted, how, and ob 
-what conditions, is this culture obtained? Why^ 
%y a very greit increa£e of labour; by an augmen- 
tation of the third part, at leaft, of the hand- 
labour, to (ay nothing of 4:he horfes and machinery 
'employed in ordinary tiBage. Now, every man 
tnuft be fenfible how little becoming the gravity 
of legiflature it is to encourage a board, which re- 
rommends t^ us, and uppn very weighty reafons 
unqucftionably, an enlargement of the capital we 
^mfddy in the operations of rhc ^nd, a;nd then to 
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pafs an aft which taxes that manual labour, already 
at a very high rate ; thus compelling us to diminifh 
the quantity of labour which in th€ vulgar courfc 
we actually employ. 

What is true of the farmer is equally true of the 
middle man; whether thie middle man afts as 
faftor, jobber, falefman, or fpeculator, in the mar^ 
kets of grain. Thcfe traders are to be left to theif 
free courfe ; and the tiiore thfey make, and thc^ 
richer they are, and the more largely thdy deal, 
the better both for the farmer and confumer, be- 
tweeti. whom they fdrm a natural and moft ufeful 
link of connection ; though, by the machinations 
of the old evil cOUnfellor, Envy^ they are hated 
and maligned by both partiesr 

I hear that midcBe men are accufed of mono- 
poly. Without queftion, the monopoly of autho- 
rity is,, in eveiy iiiiftafece and in every degree, aji 
evil ; but the monopoly of capital is the contrary^ 
It is a great benefi,t, afad a benefit particularly to 
the poor. A tradefman who has fcut a hundred 
pound .capital, which (fay) he can turn but once 
a year, cannot live upon z profit of lo per cenL i)e- 
caufe he cannot live upon ten pounds a year; but 
a man of ten thoufarid pounds capital can live and 
thrive upon 5 per cent, profit in the year, becaufe 
he has five hundred founds a year. / The lame 
proportion folds iix tikriiing it twice or thrice. 
' Thefe prin(sj3eg zrrt' ^\h ^a^d fimple;- arid it i^ 

not 
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mot our ignorance^ fo much as the levity, the envy^ 
and the malignity of our nature, that hinders us 
from pcrceiving^and yielding to them : but we arc 
not to fufler our vices to ufurp the place of our 
judgment. 

The balance between confumption and produc- 
tion makes price* The market fettles, and alone 
can fettle that price. Market is the meeting and 
conference of the confumer and producer y when they 
mutually difcover each other's wants. Nobody, 
I believe, has obferved with any reflexion what 
market is, without being aftonifhed at the truths 
the corrednefs, the celerity, the general equity, 
with which the balance of wants is fettled. They 
who wifh the defirucHon of that balance, and 
would fain by arbitrary regulation decree, that 
defective production fliould not be compenfated 
by increafed price, direftly lay their axe to the 
toot of produftion itfelf. 

They may even in one year of fuch falfe policy, 
do mifchiefs incalculable ; becaufe the trade of a 
farmer is, as I have before explained, one of the 
mofl precarious in its advantages, the moft liable 
to lofles, and the leaft profitable of any that is 
carried pn. It requires ten times more of labour, 
of vigilance, of attention, of fkill, and let me add, 
of good fortune alfo, to carry on the bufinefs of 
a farmer with fuccefs, than what belongs to any 
other trade. Seeing thin^^ in this light, I am far 
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from prefuming to cenfure the late circular in* 
ftruAion of council to lord lieutenants — but I 
confefs I do not clearly difcern its objeft. I am 
greatly afraid that the inquiry will raife fomc 
alarm as a meafure, leading to the French fyftem 
of putting corn into requifition. For that vvas 
preceded by an inquiiition fomewhat fimilar in it3 
principle, though, according to their mode, theif 
principles are full of that violence, which here is 
not much to be feared. It goes on a principle di- 
rectly oppofite to mine: it prefumes, that ^thc 
market is no fair teji of plenty or fcarcity. It taifies 
a fufpicion, which may affect the tranquillity o£ 
the publick mind, *' that the farmer keeps back, 
" and takes unfair advantages by delay;*' on the 
part of the dealer, it gives rife obvioufly to a thoo^ 
fand nefarious fpeculations. 

In cafe the return ihould on the whole prove, 
favourable, is it meant to ground a meafure for 
encouraging exportation and checking the import 
of cotn ? If it is not, what end can it anfwer ? 
And, I believe, it is not* 

This opinion may be fortified by a report gone 
abroad, that intentions arc entertained of erpc^ing 
-publick granaries, and that this inquiry is to give 
government an advantage in its purchafes. 

I hear that fuch a meafure has been propo&d, 
and is under deliberation, that is, for government 
to {fit up a granary in every market town, at tht 

cxpcncc 
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cxpence of the ftatc, in order to cxtinguilh the 
dealer, and to fubjecl the farmer to the confumer, 
by fecuring com to the latter at a cert^dn and 
fieady price. 

If fuch a fcheme is adopted, I fhould not like 
to anftver for the lafety of the granary, of the 
^ents, or of the town itfdf, in which the granary 
was erefted — the firft ftorm of popular phrenzy 
would £dl upoti that granary. 

So far in a political light. 

In an (economical light, I mufi obferve, thlt the 
conflru&ion of fuch granaries throughout the 
kingdom, would be at an expence beyond all cal- 
culation. The keeping them up would be at a 
great charge. The management and attendance 
would require an army of agents, ftore-keepers, 
clerks, and fervants. The capital to be employed 
in the purchafe of gndn would be enormous. The 
wafte, decay, and corruption, would be a dreadful 
drawback on the whole dealing ; and the diffatif- 
faftion of the people, at having decayed, tainted, 
of corrupted corn fold to them, as muft be the 
cafe, would be ferious. 

This climate (whatever others may be) is not 
favourable to granaries, where wheat is to be kept 
for any time. The beft, and indeed the only good 
granary, is the rick-yard of the farmer, where the 
com is preferved in its own ftraw, fwect, clean, 
'whdefomi^ free from vermin and from infefts, 
• - - and 
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and comparatively at a trifle ofexpence. This, and 
the barn, enjoying many of the fame advantages, 
have been the fole granaries of England from the 
foundation of its agriculture to this day. All this 
is done at the expence of the undertaker, and at 
his fole rilk. He contributes to government ; he 
receives nothing from it but proteftion j and to 
this he has a claim. 

The moment that government appears at market, 
all the principles of market will be fubverted. I 
don't know whether the farmer will fuffer by it 
as long as there is a tolerable market of competi- 
tion ; but I am fure that, in the firft place, the 
trading government will fpeedily become a bank- 
rupt, and the confumer in the end will fuffer. If 
government makes all its purchafes at once, it will 
inftantly raife the market upon itfelf. If it makes 
them by degrees, it muft follow the courfe of the 
market. If it follows ihe courfe of the market, it 
will produce no effect, and the confumer may as 
well buy as he wants — therefore all the expence is 
incurred gratis. 

But if the objed of this fcheme Ihould be, what 
I fufpeft it is, to deftroy the dealer, commonly 
called the middle man, and by incurring a volun- 
tary lofs to carry the baker to deal with govern- 
ment, I am to tell them that they muft fet up an- 
other trade, that of a miller or a mealman, attend- 
ed with a new train of expences and rilks. If in 
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both thefe trades they (hould fucceed, fo as to ex- 
clude thoie who trade on natural and private ca- 
pitals, then they will have a monopoly in their 
hands, which, under the appearance of a mono- 
poly of capital, will, in reality, be a monopoly of 
authority, and w^ll ruin whatever it touches. The 
agriculture of the kingdom cannot ftand before 
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A little place like Geneva, of not more than 
from twenty-five to thirty thou&nd inhabitants, 
which has no territory, or next to none; which 
depends for its eidftence cm the good-will of three 
neighbouring powers, and is of courfe continually 
in a ftate of fomething like a j^^^, or in the 
fpeculation of it, ^ight find fome refource m fiate 
granaries, and fome revenue from the monopoly 
of what was fold to the keepers of publick-hcmies* 
This is a policy for a fiate too fmall for agriculture* 
It is not (for inftance) fit for fo great a country as 
the Pope poffeffes, where, however, it is adopted 
and purfued in a greater extent, and with more 
ftriclnefs. Certain of the Pope's territories, from 
whence the city of Rome is fupplied, being obliged 
to furnifli Rome and the granaries of his Holineis 
with corn at a certain price, that part of the papal 
territories is utterly ruined. That ruin may be 
traced with certainty to this fole caufe, and it ap- 
pears indubitably by a comparifon of their ilate 
and condition with that of the other part of the 

ecclefiaflical 
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tcclefiaftical dominions not fubjecled to the fame 
regulations, which are in circumftances highly 
flourifliing. 

The reformation of this evil fyftem is in a man- 
ner imprafticable ; for, firft, it does keep bread 
and all other provifions equally fubjeft to the 
chamber of fupply, at a pretty reafonable and re- 
gular price, in the city of Rome. This preferves 
quiet among the numerous poor, idle, and natu- 
rally mutinous people, of a very great capital. But 
the quiet of the town is purchafed by the ruin of 
the country, and the ultimate wretchednefs of 
both. The next caufe which renders this evil in- 
curable^ is, the jobs w^hich have grown out of it, 
and which, in fpite of all precautions, would grow 
' out of fuch things, even under governments far 
more potent than the feeble authority of the Pope. 

This example of Rome which has been derived 
from the moft antient times, and the moft flou- 
rifhing period of the Roman empire (but not of 
the Roman agriculture) may ferve as a great cau- 
tion to all governments, not to attempt to feed 
the people out of the hands of the magiftrates. If 
once they are habituated to it, though but for 
one half-year, they will never be fatisfied to have 
it otherwife. And having looked to govern- 
ment for bread, on the very firft fcarcity they will 
turn and bite the hand that fed them. To avoid 
that evil^ government will redouble the caufes of 
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it; and then it will become inveterate and incurs 
able. 

I befeech the government (which I take in the 
largeft fenfe of the word^ comprehending the two 
houfes of parliament) ferioufly to eonfider that 
years of fcarcity or plenty, do not come alternately 
or at Ihort intervals, but in pretty long cycles and 
irregularly, and confequently that we cannot affure 
ourfelves, if we take a wrong meafur^, from the 
temporary neceflities of one feafon ; but that the 
next, and probably more, will drive us to the con- 
tinuance of it ; fo that in my opinion, there is no 
way of preventing this evil which goes to the de^ 
ftruclion of all our agriculture, and of that part of 
our internal commerce which touches our agricul- 
ture the moft nearly, as well as the lafety and very 
being of government^ but manfully ta refill the 
very firft idea, fpeculative or praftical, that it is 
within the competence of government, taken as 
government, or even of the rich, as rich, to fupply 
to the poor, thofe neceffaries which it has pleafed 
the Divine Providence for a while to with-hold 
from them. We, the people, ought to be made 
fenfible, that it is not in breaking the laws of com- 
merce, which are the laws of nature, and confe- 
quently the laws of God, that we are to place our 
hope of foftening the Divine difpleafure to re- 
move any calamity under which we fufFer, or 
which hangs over us,. 

So 
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, So far as to the principles of general policy. 

As to the ftate of things which is urged as a rear 
jfon to deviate from them, thefe are the ciraim- 
iiances of the han^eft of 1794 and 1795. With 
tegzvd to the harveft of 1794, in relation to the 
nobleft grain, wheat, it is allowed to have been 
fomewhat fliort, but not exceffivdy ^ and in qua- 
lity, for the feven-and-twenty years, during which j 
I have been a farmer, I never remember wheat to 
have been fo good. The world were, however, 
deceived in their fpeculations upon it — ^tie farmer 
as well as the dealer. Accordingly the price fluc- 
tuated beyond any thing I can remember ; for, at 
one time of the year, I fold my wheat at i4l.a load, 
(I fold off all I had, as I thought this was a reafon- 
able price), when at the end of the feafon,if I had 
then had any to fell, I might have got thirty gui- 
neas for the fame fort of grain. I fold all that I 
had, as I f^id, at a comparatively low price, becaufe 
I thought it a good price, compared with what I 
thought the general produce of the harveft ; but 
when I came to confider what my own total was, 
I found that the quantity had not aniwcred my 
expeftation. It muft be remembered, that this 
year of produce, (the year 1794) Ihort, but excd- 
lent, followed a year which was not extraordinary 
in produdion, nor of a fuperiour quality, and left 
but little in ftore. At firft this was not felt, be- 
taufe the harveft came in unufually early — earlier 
iban common, by a full month. 

Dd3 The 
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The winter, at the end of i794» and beginning 
of 1 795, was more than ufually unfavourable both 
to corn and grafs, owing to the fudden rdaxatioiD 
of very rigorous frofts, followed by rains, whick 
were again rapidly fucceeded by frofb of ftiS 
greater rigour than the firft. , 

Much wheat was utterly deftroyed. The dovei 
grafs fuffered in many places. What I never ob 
ierved before, the rye-grafs, or coarfe bent, fufikr 
ed more than the clover. Even the meadow-gra£ 
in fome places was killed to the very roots. Ii 
the fpring, appearances were better than we ex 
peeled. All the early fown grain recovered itfeU 
and came up with great vigour ; but that, whid 
was late fown, was feeble, and did not promife t 
rclift any blights, in the fpring, which, howevei 
with all its unplealant viciilitudes pafiied off ver 
well; and nothing looked better than the whe? 
at the time of blooming :— but at that moft crit 
cal time of all, a cold dry eaft wind, attended wit 
very fharp frofts, longer and ftronger than I recc 
left at that time of year, deftroyed the flowers, an 
withered up, in an aftoniftiing manner, the who 
fide of tlie ear next to the wind. At that time 
brought to town fome of the ears, for the purpo 
of fhewing to my friends the operation of the 
unnatural frofts, and according to their extent 
prcdifted a great fcarcity. But fuch is th&pleafu 
of agreeable profpedls, that my opinion was liti 
regarded. 

C 
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On threfliing, I found things as I expefted — the 
^ars not filled, fome of the capfules quite empty, 
and feveral others containingonly withered hungry 
grain, inferiour to the appearance of rye. My beft 
ears and grain were not fine; never had I grain of 
fo low a quality — ^yet I fold one load for 2 il. Aj 
the fame time I bought my feed wheat (it was ex- 
cellent) at 23L Since then the price has rifen, and 
I have fold about two load of the fame fort at 23I. 
Such was the ftate of the market when I left home 
laft Monday. Xittlc remains in my barn. I hope 
fome in the rick may be better; fince it was earlier 
fown, as well as t can recoUeft. Some of my neighs 
hours have better, fome quite as bad, or even worfe^ 
I fufpeft it will be found, that wherever the blight* 
ing wind and thofe frofts at blooming time have 
prevailed, the produce of the wheat crop will turn 
out very indifferent. Thofe parts which have eC- 
caped, will, I can hardly doubt, have a reafonable 
produce, , 

As to the other grains, it is to be obferved, as 
the wheat ripened very Ute, (on account, I con* • 

ceive, of the blights) the barley got the ftart of it, 
and was ripe firft, The (:rop was with me, an4 \ 

wherever my inquiry could reach, excellent; in ) 

fome places far fuperiour to mine, - ^ 

The clover, which came up with the barley, was 
the fineft I remember to have feen, 

Dd4 The i^ 
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The turnips of this year are generally good. 

* The clover fown laft year, where not totally dc- 
ftroyed, gave two good crops, or one crop and a 
plentiful feed j and, bating the lofs of the rye-grafs, 
I do not remember a better produce. 

* The meadow-grafs yielded but a middling crop, 
and neither of the fown or natural grafs was there 
in any farmer's poffeflion any remainder from the 
year worth taking into account. In moft places, 
there was none at all. 

Oats with me were not in a quantity more con- 
liderable than in commonly good feafons ; but I 
have never known them heavier, than they were 
in other places. The oat was not only an heavy, 
but an uncommonly abundant crop. My ground 
under peafe did not exceed an acre, or thereabouts, 
but the crop was great indeed. I believe it is 
throughout the country exuberant. 

It is however to be remarked, as generally of all 
the grains, fo particularly of the peafe, that there 
was not the fmalleft quantity in referve. 

The demand of the year muft depend folely on 
its own produce; and the price of the fpring-corn 
is not to be expected to fall very foon, or at any 
• time very low. 

Uxbridge is a great corn market. As I came 
througli that town, I found that at the laft market- 
day, barley was at forty fliiliings a quarter; oats 

there 
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there were literally none ; and the innkeeper was 
obliged to fend for them to London. I forgot to 
alk about peafe. Potatoes were 5s. the buihel. 

In the debate on this fubject in the houfe. Tarn 
told that a leading member of great ability, Jittle , 
converfant in thefe matters^ obferved, that the ge- 
neral uniform dearnefs of butcher's meat, butter, 
and cheefe, could not be owing to a defeftive pro- 
duce of wheat ; and on this ground infinuated a 
fufpicion of fome unfair praftice on the fubjeft, 
that called for inquiry. 

Unqueftionably the mere deficiency of wheat 
could not caufe the dearnefs of the other articles, 
which extends not only to the provifions he men- 
tioned^ but to every other without exception^ 

The caufe is indeed fo very plain and obvious, 
that the wonder is the other way. When a pro- 
perly direded inquiry is made, the gentlemen who 
are amazed at the price of thefe commodities will 
find, that when hay is at fix pound a load, as they 
mufl: know it is, herbage, and for more than one 
year, mufl; be fcanty, and they will conclude, that 
if grafs be fcarce, beef, veal, mutton, butter, milk, 
and cheefe, mujl be dear. 

But to take up the matter fomewhat more in 
detail — if the wheat harveft in 1794, excellent in 
quality, was defeftive in quantity, the barley harveft 
was in quality ordinary enough ; and in quantity 
deficieiitp This was foon felt in the price of malt. 

Another 
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V 

Another article of produce (beans) was not at 
all plentiful. The crc^ of peafc was wholly dc- 
ftroyed, fo that feveral farmers pretty early gave 
up all hopes on that head, and cut the green haulm 
as fodder for the cattle, then perifliing for want of 
food in that dry and burning fummer. I myfelf 
came ofFbetter than moft — I had about the fourth 
of a crop of peafe. 

It will be recollefited, that, in a manner, all the 
bacon and pork confumed in this country, (the far ' 
hrgeft confumption of meat out of towns) is, when 
growing, fed on grafs, and on whey, or Ikimmed 
milk; and when fatting, partly on the latter. 
This is the cafe in the dairy countries, all of them 
great breeders and feeders of fwine ; but for the 
much greater part, and in all the corn countries, 
they are fattened on beans, barley meal, and peafe. 
When the food of the animal is fcarce, his flefh 
muft be dear. This, one would fuppofe, would 
require no great penetration to difcover. 

This failure of fo very large a fupply of flefti in 
one fpecies, naturally throws the whole demand of 
the confumer on the diminiflied fupply of all kinds 
of flefh, and, indeed, on all the matters of human 
fuftenance. Nor, in my opinion, are we to expeft 
a greater cheapnefs in that article for this year, even 
though corn fhould grow cheaper, as it is to be 
hoped it will. The (lore fwine, from the failure 
of fubfiftence laft year, are now at an extravagant 

price. 
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price. Pigs, at our fairs, have fold lately for fifty 
fiullings, which, two years ago, would not have 
brought more than twenty. 

As to flieep, none, I thought, were ftrangers to 
the general feilure of the article of turnips laft 
year; the early having been burned as they came 
up, by the great drought and heat ; the late, and 
thofe of the early which had efcaped, were deftroy- 
ed by the chilling frofts of the winter, and the wet 
and fevere weather of the fpring. In many places 
a full fourth of the flieep or the lambs were loft; 
what remained of the lambs were poor and ill-fed^ 
the ewes having had no milk. The calves came 
late, and they were generally an article, the want 
of which was as much to be dreaded as any other. 
So that article of food, formerly fo abundant in 
the early part of the fummer, particularly in Lon- 
don, and which in a great part fupplied the place 
X)f mutton for near two months, did little lefs than 
totally faiL 

All. the produftions of the earth link in with 
each other. All the fources of plenty, in all and 
every article, were dried or frozen up. The fear- 
city was not as gentlemen feem to fuppofe, in 
wheat only. 

Another caufe, and that not of inconfiderable 
operation, tended to produce afcarcity in flefli pro. 
vifion. It is one that on many accounts cannot be 
top much regretted, and, the rather, as it was the 

fole 
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folc caufe of a fcarcity in that article, which arofe 
from the proceedings of men themfelves. I mean 
the flop put to the diftillery^ 

The hogs (and that would be fufficient) which 
were fed with the wafte walh of that produce, did 
not demand the fourth part of the com ufed by 
farmers in fattening them. The fpirit was nearly 
fo much clear gain to the nation. It is an odd 
way of making ilefli cheap, to ftop or check the 
diftillery. 

The diftillery in itfelf produces an immenfe ar- 
ticle of trade almoft all over the world, to Africa, 
to North America, and to various parts of Europe. 
It is of great ufe, next to food itfelf, to our fifh- 
cries and to our whole navigation. A great part 
of the diftillery was carried on by damaged corn, 
unfit for bread, and by barley and malt of the low- 
eft quality. Thefe things could not be more un- 
exceptionably employed. The domeftick confump- 
tion of fpirits, produced, without complaints, a 
very great revenue, applicable, if we pleafed, in 
bounties to the bringing corn from other places, 
far beyond the value of that confumed in making 
it, or to the encouragement of its increafed pro- 
duftion at home. 

As to what is faid, in a phy fical and moral view, 
againft the home confumption of fpirits, experience 
has long fince taught me very little to refpeft the 
declamations on that fubjeft — whether the thun- 
der 
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der of the laws, or the thunder of eloquence, " is 
** hurled on gin^^ always I am thunder proof. The 
alembick, in my mind, has furniflied the world a 
far greater benefit and bleffing, than if the opm 
maximum had been really found by chemiftry, and, 
like Midas, we could turn every thing into gold. 

Undoubtedly there may be a dangerous abufc 
in the excefs of fpirits ; and at one time I am ready 
to believe the abufe was great. When fpirits are 
cheap, the bufinefs of drunkennefs is achieved 
wifh little time or labour ; but that evil I confider 
to be wholly done away. Obfervation for the laft 
forty years, and very particularly for the laft thirty, 
has furniflied me with ten inftances of drunkenneis 
from other caufes, for one from this* Ardent 
fpirit is a great medicine, often to remove diftem- 
pers— much more frequently to prevent them, or 
to chafe them away in their beginnings. It is not 
nutritive in any great degree. But, if not food, it 
greatly alleviates the want of it. It invigorates 
the ftomach for the digeftion of poor meagre diet^ 
not eafily alliable to the human conftitution. Wine, 
the poor cannot touch. Beer, as applied to many 
occafions, (as among feamen and fifhermen for in- 
ftance) will by no means do the bufinefs. Let me 
add, what wits^ infpired with champaign and claret 
will turn into ridicule — it is a medicine for the 
mind. Under the preffure of the cares and for- 
rows of our mortal condition, men have at tSl times, 

and 
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and in all countries^ called in fome phyfical aid to 
their moral confolations, — wine,becr,oirium,bran* 
dy, or tobacco. 

I conficler therefore the flopping of the diftillcry, 
ccconomically, financially, commercially, medici<* 
nally, and in fome degree morally too, as a mea* 
fure rather well meant than well confidered. It is 
too precious a farrificc to prejudice. 

Gentlemen well know whether there be afcarcity 
of partridges, and whether that be an efFeft of 
hoarding jind combination. All the tame raoa of 
birds live and die as the wild do. 

As to the kfler articles, they are like the greater. 
They have followed the fortune of the feafoni Why 
arc fowls dear ? was not this the farmer's or job* 
bcr's fault? I fold from my yard to a jobber, fix 
young and lean fowls, for four and twenty fliil- 
lings; fowls, for which, two years ago, the fame 
man would not have given a (hilling apiece. — He 
fold them afterwards at Uxbridge, and they were 
taken to London to receive the laft hand. 

As to the operation of the war in caufing the 
fcarcity of provifions, I underftand that Mr. Pitt 
has given a particular anfwer to it — ^but I do not 
think it worth powder and (hot. 

I do not wonder the papers are fo full of this fort 
of matter, but I am a little furprifed it Ihould be 
mentioned in parliament. Like all great ftate 
queftionsj peace and war may be difcuflfed, and dif- 
ferent 
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ferent opinions fairly formed, on political grounds^ 
but on a queftion of the prefent price of provi- 
fions, when peace with the regicides is always up- 
permoft, I can only fay, that great is the love of it* 

After all, have we not reafon to be thankful to 
the Giver of all good? In- our hiftory, and when 

the labourer of England is faid to have been 

once happy,*' we find conftantly, after certain 
intervals, a period of real famine; by which, a 
melancholy havock was made among the human 
race. The price of provifions fluftuated dread- 
fully, demonftrating a deficiency very diflFe^ent 
from the worft failures of the prefent moment. 
Never fince I have known England, have I known 
more than a comparative fcarcity. The price of 
wheat, taking a number of years together, has 
had no very confiderable fluftuation, nor has it 
rifen exceedingly until within this twelvemonth. 
Even now, I do not know of one man, woman, or 
child, that has perifhed from famine; fewer, if 
any, I believe, than in years of plenty, when fuch 
a thing may happen by accident. This is owing 
to a care and fuperintendance of the poor, far 
greater than any I remember. 

The confideration of this ought to bind us all, 

• rich and poor together, againft thofe wicked 

writers of the newfpapers, who would inflame the 

poor againft their friends, guardians, patrons, and 

protedors. Not only very few (I have obferved, 

that 
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that I know of none, though I live in a place a^ 
poor as moft) have achially died of want, but wd 
have feen no traces of thofe dreadful exterminating 
cpidenricks, which^ in confequence of fcanty and 
unwholefome food, in former times, not unfre- 
quently wafted whole nations* Let us be faved 
from too much wifdom of our own, and we Ihall 
do tolerably well. 

It is one of the fineft problems in legiflation, 
and what has often engaged my thoughts whilft I 
followed that profeffion, *' What the ftate ought 
*^ to take upon itfelf to direct by the publick wiC 
" dom, and what it ought to leave, with as little 
^ interference as pofEble, to individual difcretion.'* 
Nothing, certainly, can be laid down on the fub- 
jeft that will not admit of exceptions, many per- 
manent, fome occafional. But the cleareft line of 
diftinclion which I could draw, whilft I had my 
chalk to draw any line, was thisj that the ftate 
ought to confine itfelf to what regards the ftate, 
or the creatures of the ftate, namely, the exterior 
cftablilhment of its religion; its magiftracy; its 
revenue; its military force by fea and land; the 
corporations that owe their exiftence to its fiat; 
in a word, to every thing that is truly and properly 
publick, to the publick peace, to the publick fafety, 
ta the pubfick order, to the publick profperity. 
In its preventive police it ought to be fparing of 
its efiforts, aind to employ means, rather few, un- 

frequent^ 
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firequefit, and firoiig) than maiiy, and frequent, 
and, of courfe, as they multiply their piiny poli- 
tick race, and dwindle, fmall and feeble. Statef- 
men who know themfelves will, with the dignity 
which belongs to wifdom, proceed only in this the 
fuperiour orb and firft mover of their dutyfteadily, 
vigilantly, feverely, courageoufly: whatever res 
ntiains will, in a manner, provide for itfelf. But as 
they defcend from the ftate to a province, from a 
province to a parifh, and from a parifli to a pri'* 
vate houfe, they go on accelerated in their falL 
They cannot do the lower duty; and, in propoiv 
tion as they try it, they will certainly fail in the? 
higher. They ought to know the different de* 
partments of things ; what belongs to laws, and 
what manners alone can regulate. To thefe', great 
politicians may give a leaning, but they cannot' 
give a law. 

Our legiflature has fallen into this fault as well 
as other governments ; all have fallen into it more 
or lefs. The once mighty ftate, which was neareft 
to us locally, neareft to us in every way, and whofe 
ruins threaten to fall upon our heads, is a ftrong 
inftance of this err our. L can never quote France 
without a foreboding figh — ESSETArHMA? ! Sci- 
pio faid it to his recording Greek friend amidft ' 
the flames of the great rival of his country* That 
ftate has fallen by the hands of the parricides of 
their country, called the revolution ifts, and eon- * 
Vol. VII. E e ftitutionalifts. 
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(Ututk>fi24^» of Fram3e» a^>edies of tTMtors^ lif 
. wboft fiM7 Mid atrc¥:iQua wickedncik nothiQg in 
the apn^la of the phreAxy imd depravation of man- 
Jdnd ha4 before fgjroiftfid aa example, and of 
.nrhom I can neter think or ipeak without a mixed 
i^m&tioi^c^ diigui^t of horroor» and of deteftation, 
jpot aafy to he exprefled, The&tiefarious monfters 
jdeftrpyed their country for what was good in it: 
ipx much good there wa3 in the conJSitution of 
that noble monarchy > which 9, in all kinds, formed 
and liouriihed great mtcn, and great patterns of 
yirtuis; to th? world* But though its enemies were 
not enemies to its faults, its faults furni£hed them 
with means for its deftru<JliQn. My dear departed 
i^i^d, whofe lois is even greater to the pubUck 
than to me, had bften remarked, that the leading 
vice of the French monarchy (which he had well 
ftudied) was in good intention ill.dire<^d> and a 
reftlels dcfire of governing too cwch. The hand 
of authority was feen in every thing, and in every 
place. All, therefore, that happened amifs in the 
courfe even of domeftick affairs, was attributed to 
the government ; and, as it always happens in this 
kind of officious univerfal interference, what be- 
gan in odious power, ended always, I may £ay 
without an exception, in contemptible imbecility* 
For this reafon, as far as I can approve of any no- 
viflty, I thought well of the proTdncial adminiftra- 
tions* Thofe, if the fuperiour power had been fb- 

verc. 
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vcre, and vigilant, and ^dgorous, might have beca 
of much ufe politicaDy in removing government 
from many invidious details. But as every thing 
is good or bad, as it is related or combined, go- 
vernment being relaxed above as it was relaxed 
below, and the brains of the people growing more 
and more addle with every fort of vifionary (pe- 
culation, the fhiftings of the fcene in the provin- 
cial tlieatres became only preparatives to a rev(du- 
tion in the kingdom, and the popular adiings there 
only the rehearfals of the terrible drama of the 
republick. 

Tyranny and cruelty may make men juftly wifh 
the downfall of abufed powers, but 1 believe that 
no government ever yet periflied from any other 
dired caufe than its own weaknefs. My opinion 
is againft an over-doing of any fort of adminiftra- 
tion, and more efpecially againft this moft mo- 
mentous of all meddling on the part of authority j 
the meddling with the fubfiftence of the people. 
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